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In camp. 


SIX WEEKS IN 


OW few people have been to 
North-western Rhodesia, have 
ever heard of Kalomo, its seat 

of government? And yet the former is 
a country of over 400,coo square miles, 
and the latter a budding township from 
where, for the past six years, Englishmen 
—intrepid, persevering, courageous—have 
been steadily trying to develop this vast 
country, and to teach the black population 
to live in peace and harmony with each 
other and their neighbours. 

It was in October 1897 that the 
present Administrator of the country,* 
with five white policemen, crossed the 
Zambesi and declared the territory to be 
under the protection of Her late Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria. For many years 
previously the natives, who are not of a 
particularly warlike disposition, had been 
decimated—the country laid waste by the 
fierce Matabele, who were in the habit 
of making periodical raids into this fair 
land, and after killing the old men and 
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women and the young warriors, who made 
but a slight resistance, of annexing the 
attractive ladies as wives and the fat 
cattle as prized booty, and retreating 
again south of the mighty river without 
fear of reprisals. For this reason there 


is a very meagre population for many 
hundreds of miles north of the Zambesi 
in this direction ; and of cattle, for which 
there is pasture in abundance, there is 


hardly one to be seen. One has to travel 
much farther north and west to find 
the densely populated valleys whose 
inhabitants own Lewanika, chief of the 
Barotse, as their ruler, who look to the 
great white British King as their protector, 
and to the Chartered Company as the 
immediate purveyor of their wants. 

Of these natives, the chief tribes are, 
firstly, the Barotse themselves, who are 
the most numerous, and who inhabit the 
low-lying country along the Zambesi valley 
north of Sesheke, and up to Lia-lui, their 
capital. 


* R. T. Coryndon, Esq. 
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The second in importance are the 
Mushukulambwe tribe, which, translated 
literally, means the ‘“ Naked People.” 
This designation was given them as a 
reproach by their friends, as the male 
population wear no clothes, and even if 
they possess a blanket, they only throw 
it round their shoulders when standing 
still or sitting down. As they walk, it 
flies out behind them in the wind, being 
simply attached round the neck by a 
string. When remonstrated with by the 
well-meaning missionaries on the absence 
of any attire, they reply: ‘‘Are we women 
or children, that we should fear the cold ? 
Our fathers needed no clothes, nor do 
we.” They are keen hunters and 
trackers, essentially a warlike people, tall 
and good-looking ; while the women also 
are of more than average height, and 
gracefully made. What the men lack in 
clothes, they make up for in their head- 
dress, which has been so often illustrated, 
and which sometimes reaches five feet 
above the level of their heads. It is the 
result of much care and trouble, and 
the cause of great pride to the wearer. 
Ruled over by a number of small chiefs, 
who each have complete authority over 
their respective kraals, they most of them 
own Lewanika as their paramount chief, 
and to him they pay tribute. They are 
withal a curious, wild kind of people, but 
are now becoming less afraid of, and in 
consequence less hostile to, the white 
man, the first of which race they saw in 
1888, when Mr. Selous * penetrated into 
their country, and very nearly lost his 
life at their hands. Now they are well 
disposed, and it is safe to travel. through 
their land with a comparatively small 
escort. The Mushukulambwe live to the 
north of Kalomo, and along the banks 
of the Kafue River. 

Thirdly, the Batokas. These are, and 
always have been, a servile race, and are 
consequently less interesting. ‘They are 
lazy in disposition, for the most part of 
unprepossessing appearance, and_ their 
country is to the south of Kalomo, having 
the Kafue River on the east, and the 
Zambesi on the south, as natural bound- 
aries. As carriers they do fairly well, 
and while also owning  Lewanika’s 
authority, they, in common with all the 
other tribes, are fairly alive to the fact 
that this chief only rules in virtue of 
the support of the Great King in a far-off 


land, whom they often hear of, but can 
never hope to see. 

In consequence of having lived for 
so many generations in terror of being 
raided by their more bellicose neighbours, 
all these tribes acclaimed with joy the 
advent of their English protectors, and 
their demeanour is strikingly expressive 
of gratitude and respect. ‘This is evinced 
by their native greeting, which consists of 
sitting down and clapping their hands 
together in a slow rhythm whenever a 
white man passes: sometimes the traveller 
hears this clapping proceeding out of the 
immensely high and thick grass which 
encloses the road, and he is by this sound 
alone made aware of the presence of a 
human being. 

Their food consists almost entirely of 
grain, which they greatly prefer to meat, 
even when this is offered them. ‘They 
boil this grain, which resembles millet or 
canary seed, into a sort of porridge, which 
they eat with the greatest gusto, and one 
meal a day seems to suffice them. ‘Their 
wages average about ten shillings a 
month, besides the daily ration of food ; 
but messengers, cooks or house-servants 
receive up to twenty-five shillings monthly. 
These wages, which unfortunately will 
probably be raised as the demands of 
civilisation increase with the growing 
white population, are a great contrast to 
those now prevailing in other parts of 
South Africa, especially in Cape Colony, 
where competition has raised the wages 
of the native to a preposterous amount, 
and where, in consequence, servants are 
difficult, nay, almost impossible to procure. 
This rate of pay threatens to become 
one of the problems of the future, 
just as much as the whole question of 
the treatment of the native is growing 
in importance, and will have to be faced. 
Often during my sojourn in these wilds, 
I listened to conversations on this subject 
between native commissioners and others 
—kind, genial, just Englishmen, who, by 
their constant intercourse with the black 
races, are best qualified to give an opinion 
on this knotty point—and I used fre- 
quently to wish that people who remain 
in England, and who give vent to strange 
doctrines on the rights and privileges of 
the black man, on their being our brothers, 
on the iniquity of making them pay 
taxes, or of inducing them to work, could 
have heard some of the experiences and 





* «Life and Adventures in South-East Africa.” By F. C. Selous. 
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deductions of these men. The latter 
fully appreciate all the good qualities 
of the races they rule, and earn their 
affections, which is proved by long and 
faithful service on the part of native 
servants, and by the fact that even if 
these latter wander off to other places, 
they almost invariably find their way 
back to their first “Boss”; but at the 
same time the “‘ Boss” will tell you that 
the chief characteristic of the native is 
laziness, that the young men of the 
tribe, who do not 


districts. Then, excessive education, the 
wish to emulate the white settler in his 
civilised habits of house and dress without 
abandoning their own peculiarities of 
domestic life, all tend to evolve a new 
species of humanity with more rapidity 
than prudence. Again, as every year 
passes, these men, who lately knew no 
other weapon than the assegai, are be- 
coming possessed of modern rifles and 
ammunition, and they are also learning 
to make very good use of the same. (I 

am not talking of 





work, sleep and 
smoke all day, while 
their wives and sisters 
plough and gather in, 
and that it is only 
when the shoe 
pinches and hunger 
threatens that they 
become useful units. 
They will tell you 
that the more you 
pamper the native 
the less he will re- 
spect you ; that civili- 
sation in the shape 
of European clothes, 
of boots and shoes, 
at present only de- 
teriorates him; that 
you are educating 
him, are teaching him 
to run without first 
making him walk, as 
only slow _ training 
and the lapse of years 
can do. And _look- 
ing further into the 
dim future, some of 
them — perhaps the 
pessimists—will fore- 








the native police, 
who of course are 
under very strict dis- 
cipline.) Ali these 
circumstances ‘ give 
to think,” as the 
French say, and any- 
way are a source of 
anxiety to those men 
whose home is in 
these far away 
regions, and whose 
whole life is devoted 
to their development. 
And, all things done 
and said, the fact 
remains—the native, 
as he is to-day, in 
spite of some notable 
exceptions, is not to 
be mentioned in the 
same breath as the 
white man. ‘They 
are, and will ever be, 
an inferior race, full 
of good points, cap- 
able of enormous 
improvement, and 
deserving of the 
kindest and most 








tell, maybe in twenty, 
maybe in twenty- 
five years, a great tussle and trial of 
strength between the white and the black 
races of South Africa, a desperate struggle 
before which any previous wars will fade 
into insignificance—a struggle wherein our 
late foes, the Boers, will be our most 
trusted and valuable allies. Their reasons 
for this forecast are not altogether chimeri- 
cal. In the first place, the black popula- 
tion is increasing at an almost alarming 
rate since the protection of England, and 
consequent peace and prosperity, have 
put an end to the numerous raids which 
used to wipe out the inhabitants of entire 
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considerate _treat- 
ment. But to call 
these races our “‘ black fraternity ” strikes 
those who have any acquaintance with 
them, their pleasures, and their modes 
of life, as absurd; and the white man 
who talks to them in this strain, or who 
associates with them as his equals, is 
certainly not their best friend, or one who 
works conscientiously amongst them for 
their good. 

And now to describe the fatherland of 
these natives, just emerging as it is from 
darkness and strife to prosperity, peace, 
and quite possibly riches ‘beyond the 
dreams of avarice,” but in any case riches 
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sufficiently proved to enable it to take its 
place ere long among the treasure-pro- 
ducing territories of God’s earth. Once 
north of the Zambesi, and with the thunder 
of those magnificent falls still ringing in 
one’s ears, two things strike even the 
most casual traveller—viz., the changed 
aspect of the country and of its inhabitants. 
Of the latter and of their quaint greeting 
I have already 
spoken (and in this 
respect they were 
a great contrast to 
the natives we met 
south of the Zam- 
besi, who do not 
trouble in any way 
to greet the 
traveller except by 
a somewhat sullen 
stare); and, as re- 
gards_ the road 
itself and surround- 
ing landscape, there 
is a_ still greater 
change. Instead 
of a track of deep 
sand, now blocked 
with huge stones 
varied by veritable 
chasms of soft | 
crumbling — earth, 

the latter generally 

to be found in 
descending a _pre- 
cipitous spruit, 
which render the 
aforementioned (a 
roads surely the 
most execrable in 
the world, and 
whose difficulties 
are aggravated by a 








huge mountains, no precipitous dongas, but 
yet an ever-changing kaleidoscope which 
prevents any monotony. Now the road 
will wind for several miles through woods 
of somewhat small trees, but with a fair 
amount of foliage, albeit it is now mid- 
winter. Again the trees are left behind, 
and the traveller emerges on plains of 
waving yellow grass (so high as to hide 
both horse and 
rider) resembling 
fromafaran English 
barley field, and 
broken up only by 
clumps of symmet- 
rically arranged 
trees. In these 
clumps the tropical 
Euphorbiasendsup 
its long and _ grace- 
ful shoots, remind- 
ing one of Gargan- 
tuan candelabras ; 
and the huge 
baobab, of  un- 
wieldy bulk, seems 
to stand as a sen- 
tinel stretching out 
its bare arms as if 
to protect those 
who — shelter _be- 
neath. These trees 
especially fasci- 
nated me, and are 
re a great feature of 
the country, owing 
to the enormous 
size they attain, 
and to the fact that, 
: being the slowest- 
af: growing trees 
known—far more 
so even than the 


scarcity of water Aaa fa 060oak —their ages 
here one finds very es = Mm can only be 
fair roads, while ea eit at <4 reckoned by thou- 
numerous clear A Mushukulambwe headdress. sands of years. 


streams of running 
water constantly 
intersect the highway. In England it is 
difficult to realise the inestimable boon 
this plentiful supply of water is to the 
traveller and his beasts, who are thereby 
saved the very serious necessity of fre- 
quently having to push on, weary and 
thirsty, another stretch of eight or ten 
miles, simply because of the oft-heard cry 
—‘no water.” And the scenery itself is 
fair and restful to the eye: there are no 


From a drawing by F. Worthington, Esq. 


The pods at this 
season, dried up 
and falling from its branches, contain seeds 
encrusted with “cream of tartar,” which 
makes a very good substitute in its raw 
state for baking-powder, and is often used 
as such. Excepting these kings of the 
forest, the trees indigenous to the land are 
somewhat dwarfed, but cacti of all kinds 
flourish, clinging to and hanging from the 
branches of the mahogany and of the 
“m’pani” trees, looking now and then for 
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all the world like long green snakes. ‘The 
“ m’hoba-hoba” bush, with its enormous 
leaves, much loved by the elephant, forms 
patches of vivid green, summer and winter. 
This shrub is supposed to have been 
introduced by the Phoenicians at the 
time that wonderful people were occupied 
with their mineral workings in this land— 
both in gold and copper—the remains of 
which are to be seen in many places. In 
the grass itself, and round the edge of 
these groups so artistically assorted by 
the hand of nature, lies slily hidden 
the “ wait-a-bit” * bush, according to the 
literal translation from the Dutch, whose 
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beware. ‘Therefore, if one leaves the 
road two or three miles right or left, 
vast black plains are discovered, on 


which, only about a fortnight after burn- 
ing, a very vivid green and, it is said, 
a very sweet grass springs up, which 
game of all sorts greatly love. Here they 
graze in herds morning and evening, and 
here probably they meet their death— 
but of this more anon. 

It took our party (rather a large one) 
ten days to reach Kalomo from the Falls ; 
but this included a six days’ halt in quest 
of game on a rocky kopje eight miles 
off the road, about half-way to Kalomo— 





Mr. Coryndon's house at Kalomo. 


thorny entanglements no one can gauge 
unless fairly caught. 

During July and August these giuss 
plains are set on fire, in parts purposely, 
but sometimes accidentally. ‘They are 
usually left intact near the road, for trans- 
port oxen find plenty of pasture in the 
coarse high grass which no other animal 


will touch; but the seeker after game 
will burn miles and miles of this grass 


When it is sufficiently dry at the roots. 
It has acted as a sheltering mantle for 
its four-footed population for many 
months, when shooting is almost an im- 
possibility, and now the “hunter’s moon ” 
has fairly risen, and the buck must 


~ 


a veritable Spion Kop, rising with others 
from a flat country, and commanding 
views for miles around. But from a 
game point of view it was disappointing, 
the grass being still too green to burn. 
Therefore we moved slowly on from 
Melinde Kopje, melodiously so named 
from the river which circled round its 
foot, and travelling about twenty miles 
a day, reached Kalomo on the morning 
of the third day. 

As regards travelling, I can only say 
it is very comfortable as we did it. 
Riding ourselves, our baggage (divided 
into loads, each weighing about thirty 
pounds) was carried by natives, who 


* Wacht-een-bietje. 
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generally preceded us out of camp. ‘The 
day’s journey was divided as_ follows : 
Up before the sun, and dressing by the 
uncertain light of a candle-lantern, it 





My laundress, Kalomo. 


was cold enough to render no dawdling 
possible, and one hurried one’s toilet 
in order to get to the already brightly 
burning fire and steaming hot coffee. 
The sun would then just be showing his 
red head in the far east, and already 
the camp was in commotion. ‘Tents were 
being struck, bedding rolled up, while a 
certain amount of scrambling would be 
going on amongst the cunning blacks, each 
wishing to possess himself of the lightest 
load. To prevent shirking, one or two 
of the native police who accompanied us 
watched the proceedings with lynx-like 
eyes, and amid much arguing, chattering, 


and apparent confusion, a long line of 


carriers would emerge like a black snake 
from the camping ground into an orderly 
string: quaint figures, some of them 
wrapped in gaudy blankets, and even then 
shivering in the keen morning air; some 
with their loads on their heads, others 
carrying it on long sticks; all with the 
inevitable native vessel, fashioned from 
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a gourd, containing their daily ration 
of grain. As a supplement to these 
carriers, we were also accompanied by 
the—in Africa—familiar “Scotch cart.” 

I have never been 
able to ascertain why 
this vehicle possesses 
this designation. In 
other words, it is a 
strong cart on two 
wheels, drawn _ by 
eight to ten fat bul- 


locks, and its usual 
pace is two and a 
half miles an hour; 


while it apparently 
possesses the delight- 
ful qualification — of 
being able to travel 


on any road, no 
matter how rough, 
without breaking 


down or turning over. 
One of the peculi- 
arities of oxen travel- 
ling is that they trek 
by night and outspan 
most of the day, 
which fact requires 1 
little management on 
the part of the ‘ boss ” 
of the expedition, to 
enable the said cart 
always to be up with 
the party when 
wanted. But in spite of this drawback, my 
experience is that a Scotch cart, when 
travelling by road in Africa, facilitates 
matters as much as the employment 
of a charwoman oils the wheels of an 
English household, and is as much to 
be recommended. 

And now to return to our trek. We 
ride for half an hour or so with coats 
tightly buttoned up, blue noses and frozen 
fingers—for the hoar-frost still lingers on 
the ground—but the air is delightfully 
exhilarating, and we know we shall not 
have to complain of the cold long. By 
degrees the sun makes itself felt, and 
we discard first one wrap and_ then 
another, till by ten o’clock even light 
overcoats are not required. And now 
it is time to “ off-saddle” and breakfast. 
The carriers straggle in more or less 
in the order they left (their usual pace 
is under four miles an hour), they gladly 
“dump” down their loads, and before 
many minutes a fire is burning and the 
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breakfast frizzling. After breakfast comes 
the midday rest of two or three hours, 
beguiled by some very ancient and not 
too clean newspapers, or some dust- 
begrimed book. It is remarkable that 
when far away from home the date of a 
newspaper is of little import, while none 
are voted dull, and one finds oneself 
reading the most obscure publications 
and vaguely wondering how or why they 
reached this distant land. At two o’clock 
marching orders come again. ‘This is 
the hot trek, but there is generally a cool 
breeze to temper the fierce rays of the 


winter’s sun, and when that sun gets 
low down on the horizon and becomes 


a crimson ball, tinging the world with its 
rosy hue, then we look for our evening 
resting- place. 

During our journey to Kalomo, as well 
as on our southward route, we enjoyed the 
delight of a glorious moon, whose assist- 
ance to the traveller cannot be exaggerated 
when the short twilight is remembered. 
By the moon we frequently made our 
camp—by the moon we dined. Those 


were never-to-be-forgotten evenings sent 
on that lonely veldt all bathed in silver 
I shall always think an African 


light. 
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with myriads of stars, all of which, 
however, appear pale and _ insignificant 
on account of the brilliance of the moon- 
light ? 

We had excitements too—much lion- 
spoor on the roads by day—-many scares 
of lions round the camp by night, when 
the fear is that the horses may be taken 
while the camp is asleep. Every evening 
the animals were put into a “skerm,” or 
high palisade, constructed of branches 
with marvellous rapidity by the ubiquitous 
carriers. One dark night, before the 
moon had risen, just as we had finished 
dinner and were sitting round a huge fire 
listening to thrilling stories of sport and 
adventure, a terrific noise suddenly dis- 
turbed our peaceful circle—a noise which 
proceeded from a dark mass of thick 
bush not two hundred yards away, and 
which, like a flash of lightning, recalled 
one’s childish recollections of “ feeding 
time” at the Zoo. Not one, but five 
or six lions might have been thus near 
to us, from the volume of growls and 
snarls, varied by short deep grunts, 
which broke the intense stillness of the 
night in this weird fashion. Every one 
rushed for their rifles, but it was too 





Zambesi River above Victoria Falls. 


moon is much brighter and more brazen- 
looking than ours at home; and when 
do we ever, moreover, get any un- 
ending succession of perfectly clear skies, 





dark to shoot, and gradually the noise 
died away. ‘The natives opined it was a 
slight difference of opinion between some 
wolves and a lion, which animals, curiously 
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enough, very often 
hunt in company, the 
lion doing the killing 
and the wolf prowl- 
ing along behind 
and picking the 
scraps. It was but 
an incident, but it 
served as an uncanny 
reminder of the many 
eyes of the animal 
world which, though 
unseen, are often 
watching _ travellers 
in these solitudes — 
wherein, but a few 
years since, the wild 
four-footed inhabit- 
ants roamed in un- 
disputed ownership. 

Another night, 
when we were en- 
camped in the very 
heart of a rumoured 
“lion country,” se- 
curely protected our- 
selves as well as our 
beasts, by unusually 
high and thick 
**skerms,” we were, 
to our regret, left un- 
disturbed; but the 
aforementioned 
Scotch cart, which 
rumbled away from 
the sleeping camp 
about midnight, had 
a series of exciting 
adventures with 
** Leo felis.” Sniffing 
the fat oxen, no less 
than three lons (ac- 
cording to the black 
driver’s story, con- 
firmed by the spoor 
we saw on the road 
next morning) 
followed the waggon 
all night, charging 
close up at intervals, 
and causing the oxen 
to stampede, in con- 
sequence of which, 
instead of our find- 
ing the — precious 
vehicle containing 
grain for carriers and 
mealies for horses at 
the next outspan, we 
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Barrack Square, Kalomo. 





did not come up 
with it till evening, 
nearly thirty miles 
farther on, when we 
heard all these de- 
tails. ‘The truth re- 
garding lion shooting 
in these parts is that 
these animals are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to 
locate, and the find- 
ing of them is a 
matter of pure luck. 
A Cape boy driver 
at Kalomo remarked 
to me, “They are 
old-fashioned _ lions 
in North-west Rho- 
desia.” This adjec- 
tive is here used as 
the Dutch employ it 
when they wish to 
imply that such a 
person is extra cau- 
tious, or a child un- 
usually — precocious, 
and explains why 
they are seldom seen. 
You may, of course, 
meet a lion on the 
road by broad day- 
light ; but many ex- 
perienced — hunters, 
who count their slain 
lions by the dozen, 
will tell you they 
were years in the 
country before they 
ever saw the king of 
beasts, and these are 
men who do not 
belittle the danger 
incurred in hunting 
them. One old 
hunter is supposed 
to have said to an 
enthusiastic new- 
comer who heard of 
a lion in the vicinity 
and asked him if he 
was going after it 

**T have not lost any 
lions ; therefore I am 
not looking for any.” 
But still, to kill one 
or more fine speci- 
mens will ever re- 
main the summit of 
the ambition of the 








ie 
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hunter, and unquestionably the spice of 
danger is one of the attractions. 

And now I must write a short descrip- 
tion of Kalomo itself. Twice shifted 
before finally settling itself on the present 
site, this seat of government gives every 
promise of development. It lies a thousand 
feet above the level of the Zambesi, in 
the midst of an undulating, well-watered 
country, and its scattered grey corrugated 
iron roofs can be seen for miles around. 
It is true that at present it can only boast 
of four brick houses, but several more are in 
contemplation, and one or two actually in 
construction. When the intrepid pioneers 


level. When the floods recede, the grass, 
which has been months under water, is rotten; 
and then the hot sun beats down upon it 
more fiercely every day until the following 
rainy season. If one walks outside Lia-Liu 
after sundown, the smell from the rotting 
vegetation is very strong and disagreeable. 


This low-lying valley was therefore very 
rightly thought to be wholly unfitted for 
a white man’s township, and the present 
Administrator and his associates trekked 
about three hundred miles south-east, 
and after much deliberation finally selected 
the comparatively healthy plains watered 
by the river from which the town, that 





Carriers crossing a river. 


first came to this country as heralds of 
English rule, they took up their residence 
for a time at the Barotse capital of “ Lia- 
liu,” where King Lewanika, a familiar 
figure at the Coronation ceremonies of 
last year, resides, in company with his 
several wives and numerous children. 
But the whole Barotse valiey is exces- 
sively unhealthy, and Mr. Selous describes 
it in his fascinating book of “Travel and 
Adventures in South-East Africa” as 
follows :— 


During the rainy season it is inundated 
by the overflow of the Zambesi, and is 
entirely under water, with the exception of 
the sandy mounds cn which the villages are 
built, and which are just above the water 





is to be, takes its name. At the time 
of which I write, about twenty white 
people composed the inhabitants, in- 
cluding the Administrator, his Secretary 
and staff : the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or accountant, who controls the purse ; a 
doctor, whose time is fairly well taken up ; 
an aspiring light of the legal profession, 
to make and interpret laws; and finally 
the gallant Colonel and officers of the 
Barotse Native Police, a smart body of 
three hundred and fifty natives, officered 
by eleven or twelve Englishmen. ‘To 
Colonel Colin Harding, C.M.G., is due 
the credit of recruiting and drilling this 
smart corps, and it is difficult to believe 
that these soldierly-looking men, very 
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spruce in their 
dark blue tunics 
and caps, _ well 
cocked on one 


side, from which 
depend enormous 
red tassels, were 
only a very short 
time ago idling 
away their days in 
their —_-uninviting 
kraals. ‘They are 
recruited as much 
as possible from 
adjoining tribes, on 
the principle of 
their being more 
impartial in ex- 
ecuting the de- 
crees of justice 
than if surrounded 
by friends and re- 
lations ; and it is 
remarkable how 
quickly they can 
be trusted on their 
own account to 
convey carriers to 
distant _ stations, 
possibly some 
hundreds of miles 
away. On_ such 
missions the ser- 
geants are con- 
stantly sent, and 
are to be seen 
bringing up a pro- 
cession of “ boys” 
all loaded with 
foodstuffs and 
necessaries of life 
for some lonely 
place, themselves 
very superior in 
the possession of, 
besides the smart 
uniform, a brightly 
shining rifle and 
ammunition, and 
with rough sandals 
on their feet, while 
their blankets are 
carried behind by 
a small “ picca- 
ninny,” who plays 
the part of valet. 
Of course the En- 
glish have often 
been blamed for 
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General view of Victoria Falls. 


reposing too much 
confidence in the 
native policemen, 
and we have more 
than once suffered 
for doing so, even 
as recently as in 
the Matabele re- 
bellion in 1806; 
but against some 
failures must, I sup- 
pose, be reckoned 
the instances all 
over this mighty 
Empire where this 
system of com- 
plete confidence is 
being carried out, 
and is so success- 
ful. Colonel 
Harding told me 
that it was exceed- 
ingly rare that any 
of these sergeants 
failed to reach any 
place by the date 
given, or exceeded 
their authority as 
regards the carriers 
and their _ treat- 
ment of the latter. 

When we were 
at Kalomo, owing 
to the inadequate 
rains in the last 
wet season a very 
serious grain 
famine was 
threatening, which 
was causing those 
in authority very 
great apprehen- 
sion, for, owing 
to difficulties of 
transport, it 1s 
impossible for the 
Government to 
help the natives, 
many of whom will 
suffer very 
ously from hunger. 
For this reason 
the police had 
been quartered in 
small bodies in 
different parts of 
the land, and there 
were but twenty- 
five men and one 


seri- 
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officer in the neatly kept thatched barracks, 
all built round a huge square the centre 
of which is occupied by a union jack. A 
few hundred yards away is the O. C.’s 
house, situated between two enormous 
spreading fig trees of great height, which 
are quite a feature of the place, while its 
peculiarity is that the residences of all 
these officials are from one to three miles 
apart. I asked the reason for this, and 
was told, ‘‘’To allow for room for streets 
in between”; but my private opinion 
is that they are afraid of falling out if 
they see too much of each other in these 
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own dignity and wisdom; and finally 
to make themselves as comfortable, and 
their surroundings as attractive and home- 
like as possible, with such means as they 
can command. And it is just as wonder- 
ful to see how well they succeed in this 
latter respect as it is to witness one of these 
young men (the Administrator himself is 
not much over thirty) superintending a 
court of justice, looked up to and trusted 
by the natives, who have quickly found 
out that the “ Boss” is just, firm, and 
will not believe a falsehood. The blacks 
have their own native names for all the 





The result of a day’s sport. 


wilds, where the arrival of the mail is the 
only excitement of the week. 

And what curious lives these men and 
many like them lead, cut off, as it were, 
from the bustling, throbbing world !—lives 
which early give them a sense of responsi- 
bility as Englishmen, and masters of 
their own actions, regarding the smaller 
events of daily life, owing to the far distant 
telegraph and railway. A handful of white 
men, surrounded by thousands of blacks, 
one is astonished at the calm complacency 
with which they proceed, first to impress 
on the natives the importance, the might 
and the justice of the great Empire which 
they represent in their various capacities ; 
then to establish beyond question their 





officials, most of them showing great 
discernment, and some of a _ quite 
affectionate nature. ‘The Commissioners, 
those whose work is entirely among the 
native population, and who require the 
greatest patience and tact, besides a perfect 
knowledge of the language, live perhaps 
the most arduous lives, as well as the most 
lonely. Most of the year is occupied in 
making tours of inspection through their 
vast district—that of Kalomo is alone as 
big as Ireland; they live continually in 
the open, in constant contact with nature, 
and for weeks together they never see a 
white man. Almost unattended, or in any 
case with only a few native policemen, 
they move fearlessly in little-known places, 
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among an uncivilised, if friendly people, 
and to some extent they have their lives 
in their hands. And yet they do not think 
of their solitary existence as anything to 
occasion surprise or admiration. ‘hey 
realise the importance of their mission ; 
and wet seasons, bad attacks of fever 
and impaired health do not quench their 
energy or their keenness for the great work 
of -development. As a training, it must 
add strength to a man’s character, as well 
as imbue him with pride in belonging 
to a country which alone can colonise in 
this manner. It is true, indeed, that one 
and all live in anticipation of the biennial 
holiday, of the seven months spent ‘at 
home,” and that all events in their lives 
are dated by those precious days in 
England. And then, when the time 
comes to return to duty, they probably 
embark without a murmur, and very few, 
if any, would exchange a life in an office, 
or that of any ordinary profession in 
England, for the one, untrammelled and 
free, they lead in the wilds of Africa. 
Hospitality they understand in the full 


sense of the word; as hosts, they are 
perfection, and all they have is at your 
disposal. 

As to the climate of North-west 


Rhodesia, in the dry season—which lasts 
from April or May till November, or 
even later—it is ideal. Never too hot to 
prevent travelling or going about business 
in the heat of the day, it is cold enough 
morning and evening to make fur coats 
by no means superfluous: in fact, if one 
were inclined to find fault, it might be 
said the variations from heat to cold are 
somewhat trying. Rain, however, is un- 
known ; and of wind there is usually just 
enough to be pleasant, although now and 
then, especially towards sunset or before 
dawn, a very strong breeze springs up 
from a cloudless horizon, lasts about thirty 
minutes, making the trees bend and tents 
flap and rattle, and then dies away again 
as suddenly as it has come. Sometimes, 
in the very early morning, this breeze is 
of an icy coldness, and might be blowing 
straight from the South Pole. During 
the dry season no one should contract 
fever, if they are fairly prudent, unless 
they happen to have the germs in their 
system ; and in this case they may have 
been immune the whole wet season, and 
then the first cold weather brings out the 
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disease and lays them low. But this 
scourge, if it does not pass altogether, 
will gradually decrease, as it has done in 
other parts of Africa-—~as for instance at 
Kimberley, where it used to be unusually 
prevalent. It is admitted that the great 
thing for white settlers is to live in brick 
houses as against the easier-constructed 
hut, to have good food and vegetables, and 
that, as additional assistance to keeping 
fit and well, comfort in the home and 
pleasant surroundings are invaluable 
adjuncts, 

I was much impressed, in the Kalomo 
houses, with the small details of a care- 
fully arranged dinner-table, adorned with 
flowers (alas '! very scarce here) and snowy 
linen—where washerwomen as a_ class 
are unknown. ‘The cooking is entirely 
done by black boys; and of them, the 
Chinde boys from the Portuguese settle- 
ments are much sought after, and cannot 
be excelled as cooks or servants, so 
thoroughly do the Portuguese understand 
the training of natives. The Kalomo 
cooks, in any case, I thought exceedingly 
efficient. Of course, the staple meat, 
and the best, is buck of all kinds. Sheep 
are well-nigh unknown ; oxen are scarce, 
and their meat tough and very light in 
colour ; but no one need grumble at a 
diet of buck, wild pig, “ Koran,” * guinea- 
fowl, and occasional wild duck. As regards 
other necessities of life, transport difficulties 
are enormous, and the purveyor of food 
and stores has a_heart-breaking task. 
Every ounce of food besides meat, and 
including precious liquids, has to be 
dragged over nearly two hundred and fifty 
miles of, in some parts, abominable roads ; 
and not only food, but furniture, roofs 
of houses, clothes, and the thousand-and- 
one things we look upon at home as 
ordinary to the last degree—all have to 
be ordered six to eight months before 
they are required, and even then dis- 
appointments occur in the way of waggons 
breaking down, of delays at the railhead, 
and at the crossing of the river. Added 
to all this, the transport riders themselves 
are a source of much annoyance, and 
have few scruples in abstracting anything 
they fancy, or, worse still in emptying 
bottles of gin and whisky, or casks of 
“ dop,” t and filling them up with water, 
which can easily be done without risk of 
detection when goods are delivered on a 
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large scale. To us, who are accustomed 
to the daily calls of the butcher, the 
baker and the grocer, the foresight which 
must be exercised is difficult to realise, 
and with the best management in the 
world great philosophy is required to 
put up with minor wants. 

And before I end, I must devote a few 
words to the veldt and animal life of 
Kalomo, as we learned to know it during 
a delightful fortnight spent in camp eight 
miles from the township, where game is 
still abundant. Here we lived in com- 
fortable tents, and our dining-room was 
built of dried grass held in place by 


amount of care you can ride to within 
shooting distance of the animal you would 
fain lay low. Should they take fright and 
be off, to gallop after them is not of much 
use, owing to the roughness of the veldt 
and the smallness of the ponies; but 
occasionally one has to pursue a wounded 
animal, and one day we had an exciting 
chase after a wildebeeste, the most 
difficult of all bucks to kill, as their 
vitality, unless absolutely shot through 
the heart, is marvellous. When we at 
last overtook and finished off the poor 
creature, we had outdistanced all our 
* boys,” and it became necessary for my 
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Native messengers as hunting-boys with game trophies. 


substantial stakes. The delight of those 
days is fresh in my memory. Out and 
on our horses at dawn, we would wander 
over this open country, intersected with 
tracts of forest. ‘The charm was the un- 
certainty of what species of game we 
might discover. lt might be a_ huge 
eland, or an agile white pig, or a herd of 
beautiful zebra. Now and then a certain 
amount of stalking was required, and on 
one occasion a long ride round brought 
us to the edge of a wood, from whence 
we viewed at twenty yards a procession 
of wildebeeste, roan antelope, and haarte- 
beeste ; but, as a rule, the game has been 
so little shot at, that with an ordinary 





feilow-sportsman to ride off and look for 
them (as the meat had to be cut up and 
carried into camp), and for me to remain 
behind to keep the ‘‘aasvogels” from 
devouring the carcase. These huge birds 
and useful scavengers, repulsive as_ they 
are to look at, always appear from space 
whenever a buck is dead, and five minutes 
will suffice for a circle to be busily em- 
ployed, while a quarter of an hour later 
nothing will be left but the bones. There- 
fore I was left alone with the dead 
wildebeeste and with the circling aasvogels 
for upwards of two hours, and realised 
as I had never done before the intense 
loneliness of the veldt, and what the 
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horror must be of being lost on it. Even 
residents here have to dread this danger ! 

At this season the veldt boasts of few 
flowers (these flourish when the rain 
begins), but birds are plentiful, especially 
the large ones I have mentioned as form- 
ing a valuable addition to the daily menu, 
while flocks of guinea-fowl run along the 
ground making a peculiar chuckling noise, 
rarely flying, but very quick at disappearing 
in the long grass, and the quaint secretary 
bird stalks majestically along, solitary and 
grotesque, with his high marching action. 
Then the honey-birds must not be for- 
gotten. ‘They give voice to their peculiar 
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A Scotch cart with carriers coming to receive daily rations of game. 


note as soon as they see a human being— 
white or black ; but it is the latter who 
understand their call, and are quickest 
to turn it to account. 

And so farewell to Kalomo, perchance 
a future City of the Plains if, as seems at 
present likely, the iron horse will choose 
these undulating flats across which to 
wind his sinuous course on the way to 
the dim, mysterious north, bringing noise 
and bustle in his train! Farewell to your 
game-haunted veldt, with its tracks of 
burnt pasture, its intervals of waving 
yellow grass, its parklike clumps of trees ! 
Maybe unkind fate will not allow us 
to revisit this fascinating land before the 
slow but sure march of civilisation has 


changed the aspect of the place almost 
beyond recognition, and forced the four- 
legged wild inhabitants —so quick to detect 
its approach—away north, east or west on 
the boundless horizon (as they have 
already been driven away from the vicinity 
of the Victoria Falls). And _ still there 
will be room for all. It only means that 
the hunter and the animal lover must 
journey a little farther on. But even if 
the visit be not repeated, I think in my 
dreams I may sometimes live over again 
those days spent “‘amid the game ”—I 
shall perchance hear once more the 
persistent call of the honey-bird, or catch 





a glimpse of the elusive zebras, with coats 
shining in the sun like burnished steel. 
Anon I may see the stately eland, the 
graceful roan and_ sable antelopes, the 
ungainly haartebeeste, the confiding and 
inquisitive little oribi, disappearing with 
huge bounds over the burnt tufts. Surely 
I shall again laugh at the antics of the 
grotesque wildebeeste as they thunder 
away across the plain, a vision of waving 
manes and tails ; at the funny old wart- 
hog, trotting along with high action and 
tail erect ; while, as darkness falls, I may 
spy: an old grey wolf stealing stealthily 
across the landscape of my dream, and 
the fretful bark of the jackal will be 
ringing in my ears as I wake, 
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“Ves, that was all the Kina’s obstinacy,’ replied the Queen.” 


From a drawing by S. H. Sime. 


BLUE 
A FAIRY-TALE FOR 
BY NETT 


HE Princess Amelotte was the 
most exasperating princess in 
the world. ‘The Queen said so 

frequently, and, as she remarked, “if a 
mother doesn’t know her own daughter, 
who should ?” 

“She is not a bit like other princesses,” 
she complained. And indeed she was 
not. Other princesses waited till they 
were addressed by tolerant and con- 
descending princes. Amelotte, to their 
utter confusion and bewilderment, often 
spoke first. It was even rumoured that 
she was clever ; but that was scarcely fair, 
since even if it had been true, the Princess 
had wit enough to disguise it. 

Still, she was reckless, there was no 
doubt of that. 

Other princesses, for instance, had no 
sense of humour, or if they had, on 
being warned that it was an unbecoming 
possession, they lost no time in suppressing 
it. Amelotte, on the contrary, laughed 
at many things, and as every wise queen 
knows, there is nothing a prince dislikes 
so much in a princess as a sense of 
humour. For it is a well-known fact 
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among princes that princesses ave no 
sense of humour. ‘‘ Therefore to confront 
them with the impossible,” as the Queen 
justly remarked, “ is silly, and only makes 
them angry.” But Amelotte either would 
or could not take advice, and so it 
happened that the Queen had the constant 
mortification of seeing more discreet but 
quite inferior princesses united to eligible 
and modest princes, who, after all, only 
wanted “some one to look up to them.” 

It was hard on the Queen, for she had 
spared no pains to render the Princess 
acceptable, even to the humblest prince. 
Potent fairies had dowered her with 
beauty, while fairies still more powerful 
were kept constantly employed in checking 
her intellect. Eloquent professors in- 
structed her in the Art of Pleasing; and 
though, when she chose, no one could 
flatter a prince better than Amelotte, it 
sometimes happened that after she had 
spent a whole afternoon in assuring one 
of them how wise he was, and how good, 
he would go away with a puzzled expression 
and decide upon plain little Princess 
Yolande, or Violetta, after all. 





—— 
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So, as the Queen often said, “there 
was something wrong somewhere, and 
unless Amelotte’s behaviour became 
more princess-like, princes would continue 
to view her with disapproval, and it was 
even possible——” but here the august 
lady generally turned pale, and never 
finished the sentence. 

“If your Majesty had only taken my 
advice about the christening,” sighed 
Amelotte’s old nurse. 

‘* Yes, that was all the King’s obstinacy,” 
replied the Queen. 

And in truth the Princess’s christening 
had been a strange affair, The King, 
who was then young and romantic, had 
insisted that it should take place out of 
doors, in the midst of a wood; for he 
wanted the baby Princess to have the 
flower fairies as godmothers, and, as 
every one knows, the flower fairies can 
never be persuaded to enter a human 
dwelling. But it was dangerous, the 
nurse said—very dangerous. 

‘Why is it dangerous to be christened 
out of doors ?” the Princess often asked. 

‘“* Because sometimes the spirits of wild 
woodland things enter the baby’s heart, 
and then it never rests,” the nurse always 
replied, and more than this she either 
would or could not say. 

But at last the Queen rejoiced, for the 
Prince of a neighbouring kingdom cast 
a favourable eye upon Amelotte, whom he 
had met at a State ball, and the next day 
he rode to the palace a suitor for her 
hand. 

“With all my heart!” exclaimed the 
King, a little too hurriedly, as the Queen’s 
glance informed him. 

“The happiness of our daughter is all 
the world to us,” she said. ‘‘ It is terrible 
to lose her,” and she wiped her eyes with 
her royal handkerchief. ‘The King began 
to look anxious, but cheered up when she 
added, ‘ But, Prince, to whom could we 
entrust her future so confidently as to 
you?” 

Prince Fortunas bowed, murmured a 
suitable reply, and the Queen hurried 
away to have a little private talk with 
Amelotte. The result was satisfactory. 
The Prince had danced well, he was 
handsome, his manners were good. 
Amelotte, tired of reproaches, consented 
to receive him, and in a few days the 
whole Court went mad with joy and 
excitement over the betrothal of Princess 
Amelotte and Prince Fortunas. 


The night before the Princess’s next 
birthday, a great ball was given at the 
palace. The crystal chandeliers sparkled 
with lights, the marble floors gleamed. 
Perfumed fountains played in the court- 
yards ; the scent of flowers filled the air, 
and the most ravishing music floated out 
into the still darkness of the night. 

Anything prettier than the little Princess, 
in her white dress, and her little white 
cap edged with seed pearls, it would be 
impossible to conceive, and the Prince 
regarded her with approval, and almost 
forgot that her expression was rather too 
startling for a princess. 

Amelotte regarded Am dubiously. It 
was intensely foolish of her, but she did 
not feel quite happy. No one would 
have guessed this, however, for her laugh 
was gay, and all the princes with whom 
she danced found her very amusing. 

Prince Fortunas noticed this fact before 
long, and giving the Princess his hand, 
he led her from the ballroom, to offer 
a few words of advice and admonition. 
He was fond of both, and Amelotte was 
becoming just a little restive. 

“You seem to find Prince Charming 
an interesting companion, Princess,” he 
began. 

“T find him almost worthy of his 
name, which is far better,” she returned. 

“May I suggest that your remark is 
scarcely worthy of a princess?” he some- 
what haughtily replied. 

“Certainly you may,” said Amelotte, 
cheerfully, “though I cannot agree with 
you. If you said Princess Violetta was 
charming, I might deplore your taste, 
but I shouldn’t say it was a remark un- 
worthy of a prince.” 

“That would be quite a_ different 
matter.” 

“Of course it would,” returned the 
Princess calmly, “because Violetta, though 
a good girl——” 

“You do not gather my meaning,” 
interrupted the Prince. 

Amelotte laughed mischievously, and 
seated herself on the marble edge of a 
fountain they were passing. 

“There are certain things not un- 
becoming in princes, which 1n princesses 
are disgraceful,” her lover continued, 
standing in front of her. 

“How do you know?” inquired the 
Princess, with breathless interest. 

“A prince always knows about such 
things,” he assured her. 
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“Prince Furtunas led her from the ballroom.” 


From a drawing by S. H. Sime. 


“Why? I have known some quite 
silly princes.” 

“A prince is a prince for all that,” 
returned Fortunas, who, if he had not 
lived in fairy times, would: have been a 
Scotchman. 

Amelotte looked up at him, and smiled 
bewitchingly. 

“My Prince,” she said, “it 7s nice of 
you, to be jealous. If you go on in this 
way I shall certainly fall in dove with 
you.” 

“But I’m xot jealous!” the Prince 





hastened to assure her. ‘“‘ Jealousy is an 
unworthy passion. I am merely looking 
at the matter in the abstract 

“That's what is wrong with you,” 
murmured Amelotte, as though pleased 
at the discovery. “You look at every- 
thing in the abstract.” 

“I do not like your mood, Princess,” 
declared the Prince. 

“Tm sorry, but I can change it in 
a moment, if you wish,” returned the 
Princess obligingly. ‘‘ I have an enormous 
number of them.” 
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“So Iam aware. A princess of many 
moods e 

“ Must be very annoying to a prince 
with none,” agreed Amelotte sympa- 
thetically. 

“T think I may say you will always 
find me the same,” said the Prince,.with 
proud humility. 

“Ohno, no! You mustn’t take such 
a gloomy view,” begged Amelotte. 

At that moment there was a flourish 
of trumpets, and the King and Queen, 
attended by their retinue, swept past on 
their way to the banqueting-room. ‘The 
Queen kissed her hand to the young 
couple, and sighed sentimentally. ‘* Love’s 
young dream !” she murmured. 

“What was that you said, my dear?” 
inquired the King, who was getting a 
little deaf. It was owing to this circum- 
stance, perhaps, that he could scarcely 
believe his ears when, after the banquet, 
he sat listening to a few pointed words 
from Prince Fortunas, who had requested 
a private audience. 

“Tt’s no use,” wailed the Queen. 
“She must have been bewitched at the 
christening.” 

“It was the best christening, 
the King feebly. 

“Yes, but some sprites must have got 
in as well,” returned the Queen. “I fold 
you not to have it in the open air.” 

In the meantime, Amelotte was sitting 
in her bedroom, whither after the ball she 
had instantly retired. She sat quite still, 
and did not know whether to be glad or 
sorry at her freedom. 

“On the whole I’m glad,” she reflected, 
finally. ‘‘It would have been fo dull. 
And yet to settle down, and be a queen, 
would save a lot of trouble. Why can’t I? 
Why don’t I? Perhaps Nanina is right, 
and it’s something to do with the 
christening after all.” 

Springing up impatiently, she walked 
restlessly up and down till, finding even 
her beautiful big room too small, she 
opened the door softly, and began to 
wander about the palace. The dawn 
was breaking, and anything more cheer- 
less than the great empty marble rooms, 
with their big windows and their dying 
flowers, it would be impossible to imagine. 
The Princess felt very miserable. 

“Oh! I hate it all, and I hate myself,” 
she cried, looking round her. ‘ What 
do I want? The stars out of the sky ?— 
the sun out of heaven ?” 
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And she thought suddenly of the old 
nurse’s words: ‘Sometimes the spirits of 
wild woodland things enter the baby’s 
heart, and then it never rests.” 

*Is that why, I wonder?” she thought. 
“Ts that why ordinary things, however 
charming, won’t do for me? Is that why 
I want blue roses ?” 

The memory of roses of any sort gave 
her a sudden longing to get out into the 
air, and, gathering up her gleaming dress 
over one arm, she ran through the dim, 
mournful rooms, of which she had begun 
to be afraid, and never stopped till she 
found herself in the garden. 


The palace garden was beautiful as 
a dream. Its Jawns were soft as velvet; 
its great trees, arching over winding 
paths, gave pleasant shade at noon; its 
flowers glowed like fairy jewels; and 
through its midst flowed a river, murmur- 
ing as it slid between grassy banks on 
its way to the sea. 

The garden was beautiful at noonday, 
when the splendid sun drew from _ its 
flowers a cloud of perfume. It was 
beautiful at sunset, when long shadows 
lay across the grass, when the _ birds’ 
voices were sweet, and the spires and 
pinnacles of the palace were flushed with 
rose. But perhaps it was most beautiful 
in the moonlight, for then the lawns were 
washed with silver and flecked with ex- 
quisite shadows, and the river, singing 
a lullaby in its sleep, held the stars 
entangled among the rushes, and rocked 
them all together. 

It was while the moonlight still flooded 
the palace garden, that a boat now slid 
between islands of bending rushes, now 
floated into soft darkness under willow 
trees, and again emerged where the 
stream ran free, a silver pathway bordered 
by forget-me-nots and the tall spikes of 
willow-herb. 

A faint splash of oars broke the silence 
of the night, and the gentle lap and ripple 
of water. The rower sat upright and, 
as the boat moved on, looked from side 
to side over the moon-charmed garden, 
with the alert glance of one who revisits 
a familiar scene. Sometimes, in passing 
a big tree or a wooded glade, or at some 
particular bend of the river, a quick smile 
sprang to his lips, the smile which only 
happy memory brings. And so for hours, 
while the Princess danced in her lighted 
palace, the boat floated down the river 
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under the faint stars. The great trees 
dreamt on the lawns, asleep in pools of 
shadows. ‘The air thrilled with the voices 
of nightingales; the river sang to the 
dream-stars hidden deep in its waters ; 
and the moon rained light through all 
the sky. Then the hush became more 
profound. ‘The nightingales ceased to 
sing, the moonlight grew dim. Darkness 
fell, and a profound silence, in which 


- : 
From a drawing by S. H. Sime. 


every leaf, every blade of grass, listened— 
listened intently and waited. The rower 
drew in his oars and waited too. Slowly, 
gradually, into the blackness there stole 
a ghdstly grey. It spread and widened, 
and presently the garden lay newly en- 
chanted in the earliest glimmer of dawn. 
In the dim half-light, a little glade was 
visible, which sloped from the hillside 
almost to the river's edge ; and while the 
rower sat watching the trees taking shape 
out of the darkness, the air grew suddenly 


“In the meantime, Amelotte was sitting in her bedroom, whither after the ball she had retired,’ 
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sweet with the scent of flowers—with the 
perfume of lilies and roses. Almost at 
the same moment he noticed that the 
glade was full of dim thronging figures. 
Every now and then he caught a glimpse 
of stately forms, white of limb, gold of 
hair; of others with rose-flushed faces 
and garments of fluttering green. And 
he heard their voices, which sounded like 
the sighing of wind-stirred leaves. But 
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mingled with the tones of the flower 
fairies there were other and different 
voices: some wild, like the startled cry 
of birds, some mocking, some mischievous, 
some altogether evil. Straining his eyes 
to find whence these sounds came, he 
could only see dimly, in the ghostly 
light, indefinite forms, shadowy flying 
things with whirring wings and _ bright 
restless eyes. The glade was full of 
perfume and colour and mingled whisper- 
ing voices, so confusing that only a little 
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of their meaning reached the listener's 
brain, and only disjointed, incoherent 
sentences remained to his after recollec- 
tion. 

“ Her birthday,” said the Spirit of the 
lilies. “ We gave her beauty; her white 
body, her golden hair.” 

“* But they are snares. Ie have made 
th:m snares,” laughed the evil voices. 

“We gave her life and charm, and 
power to love,” whispered the rose fairies. 

“Ah! but we lay curled up in the 
heart of your roses—and we laughed, we 
laughed !” answered the mocking voices. 

“She should have grown sweet and 
calm and simple, as we grow in the quiet 
sunshine,” sighed the lilies. 

“ But we would not let her rest! We 
could not let her rest!” came the answer 
of the wild, startled things. 

And so the confused sighing and 
whispering and crying went on, in the 
glade where years ago the Princess had 
been christened. 

And as he looked at the swaying, rest- 
less throng, and saw its glitter and colour 
and perfume, its terror, its ugliness, and 
its beauty, and as he heard the murmur 
of its many voices, the listener in the 
boat said, half aloud, ‘‘ Oh, my poor little 
Princess! It makes things difficult when 
the fairies come to the christening !” 

For some minutes he sat with downcast 
eyes, thinking very hard about many 
things, and when at last he raised his 
head there were streaks of amber light 
in the east, the birds had begun to sing, 
and, except for one or two rabbits who 
were early risers, the glade was empty. 
But only for a moment. ‘There was a 
rustling in the tall bracken which grew 
near the water’s edge, it was pushed 
aside, and between its branching fronds 
stood the Princess, her white gleaming 
dress thrown over one arm, her little 
white shoes drenched with dew. 

She started, and then stood quite still, 
looking at the man in the boat. 

“T thought one of the lily fairies had 
come back,” he said at last, softly. 

She looked puzzled at first, and then 
suddenly smiled. ‘Do you think so 
now ?” 

“No,” he returned, meeting her glance. 

“Why not?” 

‘* Because of the sprites in your eyes.” 

At this she laughed aloud. ‘ Who are 
you ?” she asked. 

**T am a Discoverer.” 
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* But are you a prince ?” 

“* You must be the discoverer now.” 

“That’s rather a good idea,” said the 
Princess thoughtfully. 

**T am full of them,” he returned. 

“You are trespassing, as I suppose 
you know,” observed the Princess, with 
dignity. 

“ Certainly. 
ideas.” 

“What have you 
demanded weakly. 

‘* For you. ° 

The Princess gasped. 
know you.” 

“That doesn’t matter. 
any one. 
seen me _ before 
chen !” 

Amelotte started violently. Only one 
person had ever called her by that name, 
and he was the forester’s little boy, with 
whom she used to play, and from whom, 
after angry tears and wild protests, she 
had at length been parted. 

“ Hugo /” she cried, and coming down 
to the water’s edge she perched herself 
on the branch of a tree which overhung 
his boat. 

“T told you I should come back one 
day and take you to my kingdom. Did 
you forget ?” 

“Your kingdom? I didn’t know you 
had a kingdom,” faltered the Princess. 

“Tye made one,” returned the Dis- 
coverer grimly. ‘*Come!” and he held 
out his hand. 

The Princess drew back in dismay. 
“Oh! but this is ridiculous!” she pro- 
tested. 

The Discoverer shrugged his shoulders. 
“We'll discuss it if you please, but it’s 
waste of time,” he said. 

“T don’t in the least know what you're 
like now!” declared Amelotte. ‘ You 
were a very annoying little boy,” she 
added. 

“Vou were a most exasperating little 
girl, and I’m sure you haven't improved,” 
he replied. ‘On the whole, I think my 
risk is greater than yours.” 

“ You are not polite!” 

* No,” Hugo readily agreed. 

“Would you trust me?” began Ame- 
lotte, with the air of a princess of noble 
character. 

“Quite as much as you trust your- 
self.” 

And Amelotte hung her head. 


It is one of my best 


come for?” she 


“But I don’t 


No one knows 
But if you mean you’ve never 


Oh! you silly Lott- 





























“Then all at once he sprang on to the bank, put his arms round her, and kissed her lips.” 
From a drawing by S, H. Sime. 
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“Would you be jealous of me?” she 
went on after a moment, in a different 
voice. 

“Yes. But no more jealous of you 
than you will be of me.” 

Amelotte began to feel interested, but 
all she said was a rather faint “Oh!” 

“‘T don’t think you’re the ideal of a 
young prince at all,” she added. 

“Tm quite sure ’m not. Think how 
you would hate me if I were.” 

Amelotte smiled in spite of herself, 
and Hugo laughed outright. ‘‘ Don’t be 
a humbug,” he said. 

‘You'd be shocked if I wasn’t,” she 
murmured, looking down at the points of 
her shoes. 

**A Discoverer is never shocked. He 
makes too many discoveries.” 

“T don’t think I should be éored with 
you,” said the Princess slowly. 

“You must admit that’s something. 

The Princess gave a long sigh, and 
looked at him with troubled eyes. 

“Should I find blue roses in your 
kingdom ?” she asked. 

‘“No,” said the Discoverer gently. 
“But there will be nothing to prevent 
you from looking for them.” 

* You wouldn’t think me mad ?” asked 
the Princess in surprise. 

“No,” replied Hugo, “I shall know 
you can’t help it. ‘The fairies came to 
your christening.” 
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Amelotte looked long at the Dis- 
coverer, and the longer she looked 
the more she liked him. But still she 
hesitated. 


Then all at once he sprang on to the 
bank, put his arms round her, and kissed 
her lips. “Will you come now?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” said the Princess promptly, and 
stepped into the boat beside him. 

Hugo laughed as he pushed off from 
the shore, and just at that moment the 
sun’s rim appeared above the horizon. 

Higher and higher it rose, till the river 
was a golden pathway between its fringes 
of willow-herb and forget-me-not ; and 
the Princess’s hair was as golden as the 
river, and her dress shone whiter than 
the lilies, as the boat darted towards the 
sunrise. 


In the palace there was naturally great 
commotion at first. ‘The Queen wept and 
blamed the King. ‘The King kept out 
of the way as much as possible, and took 
things quietly. The old nurse sighed and 
lamented the christening. But as nothing 


lasts long, and no one’s affairs are of 
much importance, except to themselves, 
the palace settled down in time, and 
in the Discoverer’s self-made kingdom 
the Princess was as happy as any one 
who seeks blue roses has the right to 
expect. 














T was about three of the afternoon, 
and a little company of men were 
discussing the state of the roads in 

the “Punch Bowl” kitchen. North, south, 
east, or west, there was but the same 
tale: only the poor went in safety, and 
the gentlemen of the road took toll of all 
who had aught. One way alone seemed 
exempt from the common danger—a 
zigzag pass over the moor that went by 
the name of the Old Gang. The neediest 
highwayman would never trouble to watch 
so-lonely a route, and the landlord him- 
self had been that way scores of times 
without having known mishap. 

On the outskirts of the group sat a lad 
who listened, open-mouthed, to the talk 
he did not share, while his face veered to 
each speaker in turn as a weathercock 
answers the wind. He had a pair of 
honest blue eyes, and the simplicity of 
his expression was so marked that few 
would have hesitated to characterise it 
by a more contemptuous term. © When 
anything in the conversation especially 
interested him, his eyes remained fixed 
on the speaker as if a better understanding 
of words came through sight than from 
hearing alone. 

The landlord noticed his rapt gaze 
when he spoke for the fourth time of his 
favourite route. ‘Thou tak’st an interest 
in tOwd Gang,” he said. ‘‘ Mebby it’s 
thy banest road home ?” 

The lad started, and his mouth closed 
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a moment before replying. 


** Ay,” he 
answered, shyly ; “and it gives one an 
interest, does that.” 

The landlord laughed. 
a canny lad,” he said condescendingly, 


“TI see thou’rt 


“and if that be thy road thou need 
fear for nowt. A man might pass that 
way after sundown—ne’er a footpad nor 
boggart would trouble him.” 

‘Tis a pity but what ye could all gang 
that gate,” said the lad, his blue eyes 
roving over the company ; and when they 
laughed at his simplicity, he smiled to find 
he had spoken cleverly without knowledge. 

‘They say all roads lead to Rome,” 
said one who had more the air of a gentle- 
man, “ but ’tis my misfortune to live in a 
less favoured spot, and the Old Gang will 
not serve me.” 

He strode out of the kitchen as he 
spoke, and mounting his horse he rode 
down dale towards Richmond. ‘The 
young man had also finished his ale, 
and tramped sturdily in the same direc- 
tion until he came to the fork where a 
steeper, less frequented road to the left 
begins the ascent to the fells. He went 
his way whistling, as if the assurances of 
the landlord had put a good heart in him. 
Moreover his clothes were ragged and _ his 
boots had seen hard service, so his cour- 
age was less severely tried than that of 
many who might esteem themselves more 
fortunate. And as he climbed the hill his 
eyes followed the moving speck on the 
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Richmond road, the gentleman who had 
not the good fortune to live in Rome, and 
he wished him a safe journey. 

It was a pleasant afternoon in early 
September, and the sun shone full in 
Simon’s face when he came to the first 
brow. He took a last look at the horse- 
man, and then, shading his eyes with 
his hand, he surveyed the prospect before 
him. 

The road at this point made another 
bend to the left, and after a long and 
tolerably steep descent it crossed a 
mountain beck by a little grey bridge and 
climbed painstakingly up another hill, this 
time almost due eastwards ; so that the 
stretch of road in sight made an irregular 
crescent. It was a lonely scene enough, 
and at another time of year would have 
looked bleak and forbidding, but the 
heather was little past its best and the 
rough fell-sides glowed well-nigh rose- 
colour in the afternoon sun. Here and 
there were patches of green or black bog 
among the heather, and the winding 
ribbon of road had green edgings of close- 
cropped turf, but the general colouring 
was ruddy save where the beck cut through 
the hill side, leaving a grey scar, or where 
a bare rock thrust itself into the sunlight. 
There are many such rocks, and even to 
this day folk will tell you strange tales of 
them and of the giants for whom they 
served as playthings. Simon was not 
concerned with such legends, but he fixed 
his eyes with a searching gaze on a far-away 
patch of white at the crest of the next hill. 

Between that rock and where he stood 
he could see every yard of the roadway ; 
never a tree for ambush, and nothing to 
tell of life but a few sheep and moor 
birds. Simon swung down the hill, and 
his whistling began anew now the road 
was easier. 

When he came to the beck he turned 
off to get a drink, and the weather being 
warm and the road long he sat himself 
down ona smooth rock and spent some 
fifteen minutes very agreeably in washing 
his feet. He sat squarely in view of the 
road along which he must pass, but ever 
and anon he cast a look back over his 
shoulder, even as his first glance before 
drinking had been under the arch of the 
little bridge to his left. When he had 
finished dabbling his feet he walked up 
and down on the short turf and flacked at 
his wet legs with his pocket-handerchief 
before sitting down to resume his stockings 





and boots. They were old boots, and 


there was a gaping hole at the toe of one 
of them, but they drew on the easier for 
their age. 

Simon went on his way refreshed; it 
was steep but pleasant going, for the turf 
was springy to the tread and the sun no 
longer shone in his eyes to dazzle. He 
did not hurry himself, and when he neared 
the rock at the crest of the hill he had 
still enough breath to whistle the line of a 
song. It sounded shrill and clear in the 
still air, and a sudden jar of iron against 
rock answered it. 

Simon turned his head, and his jaw 
dropped ; but the next moment he was 
holding his hands high above him, 
obedient to an imperative command 
backed by the silent mouth of a horse- 
pistol. 

‘Ye'll find nowt worth yeer accepting,” 
he said, grinning nervously. 

“T'll judge better o’ that when I’ve 
done wi’ thee,” replied the man; and 
Simon’s grin died a sudden death as a 
wet handkerchief, dropped in the search, 
clinked brazenly against a stone. 

Simon did not curse his luck : he stood 
silent, expecting the other would stoop 
for the prize; but the man was not so 
simple as Simon thought, for he stepped 
back a pace and covered the lad with his 
pistol. 

“Do thou stoop,” he cried: “thy back’s 
younger than mine, which moreover is stiff 
wi’ long sitting.” 

Then he bade Simon toss him the 
handkerchief and his coat with it, and the 
lad must stand sulkily in his shirt-sleeves 
while a stranger rifled his property. 

The handkerchief had a tight knot in 
one corner ; and seeing the man take out 
a knife, Simon cried out in an agony that 
he would loosen the knot himself. 

““Ye may think little to it,” he said, 
persuasively, “but it’s a thing I set 
some store by, and ’tis no use to spoil 
good stuff wi’out reason.” 

The man laughed at his distress, but it 
had stayed his hand, and Simon’s tongue 
wagged faster. 

“There’s a shillin’, a groat and a half- 
penny i’ t corner,” he went on: “ye can 
have them wi’ t’ best will in the world, 
but I canna bide to see a good cloth 
spoiled for pure devilry.” 

“Why, thou great simple,” said the 
other, “the rag’s scarce worth the groat 
altogether.” 
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‘The man with the sack laughed approvingly.” 
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“ Ay,” retorted Simon, “ but the groat 
is my master’s.” 

Now the highwayman: had a sense of 
humour to which this answer appealed, 
so with a great laugh he bade the lad 
sit tailor fashion where he was, and he 
chucked him the handkerchief to open 
what way it pleased him. Meanwhile the 
two sat facing each other as each carried 
on his investigations. 

The knot was hard and Simon’s fingers 
were clumsy, but he worked at it as 
steadily as a somewhat divided attention 
allowed. And as each fresh object 
rewarded the other’s search he put in 
his plaintive explanation, though he had 
spoken the bare truth, it would seem, 
when he said he had nothing worth the 
gentleman’s acceptance. 

Simon had just laid three coins in a 
row on the turf, when his companion 
found a halfpenny that had slipped through 
the ragged lining. It was green and dull, 
but at the sight of it the lad broke into 
shrill complaint. It was a luck-penny, he 
averred, and for some time he had carried 
it on a string round his neck, that he 
might never, chance what would, be 
without money. Finding, however, that 
it made green marks on his chest, he had 
carried it since in his pocket, until one 
day he had lost it. Here and now it had 
turned up again, to disprove its ever having 
been a lucky coin, for the finder was 
well-nigh as angry as its owner. 

The search ended when the empty 
pockets of Simon’s breeches flapped limply, 
boastful of poverty. He was not sorry 
to change his cramped position when the 
man cast him his coat and bade him be 
going on his way ; but his eyes fairly shone 
with delight when, after pocketing the 
other coins, the highwayman handed him 
back the green penny. 

“Thou canst keep thy luck,” he said 
grimly: “I’m not sure that even I would 
wish to change with thee.” 

At this the joy somewhat faded from 
the young man’s face. ‘“’Tis true,” he 
said slowly, ‘it be little good to hug a 
bit o’ money about, an’ never to have 
the use on’t. But if I spend it, who 
knows when I should see another ?” 

“Shall I give thee this other halfpenny, 
that the two in thy pocket may make a 
brave sound at a fair?” 

“Nay,” said Simon, “I’d nobbut have 
to give it back to t’ measter, and he’s 
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one that can well spare it to sike a 
kind-hearted man as ye be.” 

““He’s rich, is thy master ?” 

‘* Ay, he is that, for all he goes dressed 
as poorly as I. We brought some stock 
over to Kirkby, him an’ me, and sold at 
a fat price. But there was a mistetched * 
stirk among them, an’ seein’ it was like to 
die, t’ measter had it butched 7?’ the town 
and sold as much o’ the flesh as folk in 
Kirkby would tak’ of him. And the rest 
he has sewn up in a sack, and nothing 
will please him but he must hug it away 
home, that nowt be wasted.” 

Simon looked at the highwayman with 
a silly smile, as if he expected the other 
to praise his master’s thrift; but the 
smile ended abruptly in open-mouthed 
perplexity. 

“T made sure he’d be for makin’ me 
carry t’ sack,” he went on, “but as soon 
as ever I laid a finger on’t he whooped 
out like a madman, and said he would 
hug it hissel’.” 

“ And which way is he taking?” asked 
the man, for Simon had at last succeeded 
in arousing his interest. 

“He should ha’e been past here by 
now, but I guess it turned out heavier nor 
what he thought for. I shouldn’t wonder, 
now,” he added pensively, ‘but that 
there was summat 7’ v’ bottom o’ yon bag 
‘ets more what ye’re wantin’ than owt ye 
found upon me, for I’m jealous it bean’t 
all meat.” 

“Thou’rt mebby none such a fool as 
thou looks,” said the highwayman, with an 
air of impartial justice that greatly pleased 
Simon. 

““Mebby not,” he answered, modestly ; 
“and I was thinkin’ that if he fell in wi’ any 
mishap hissel’, he’d ha’e the less to say 
about mine. But ’tis time I was stepping, 
for yonder comes t’ lyle man as fast as 
his sack will let him.” 

Nodding in almost friendly goodbye, 
Simon set off at a brisk rate until he was 
lost sight of at the next bend. If he had 
kept on as he had begun he would soon 
have been safe in Wandale; but at a 
point where he no longer feared observa- 
tion he struck into the heather, running 
straight up the fell to his left. When 
he gained sufficient height to command 
a view of the pass he dropped flat on 
the ground, his shoulders shaking with 
laughter. 

Half an hour later he zigzagged back 


* Sickly. 
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to the road and pursued a leisurely gait 
forward until there came the sound of 
a whistle and halloo behind him. By 
this time the first house in Wandale was 
well in sight, so Simon stopped without 
apprehension until the man with the 
bag overtook him. 

“How did ye speed?” was the first 

‘ breathless question. 
, ‘Grandly,” returned Simon: “I'd t’ 
money in my boots all t’ while.” 

The man hitched his sack into a more 
comfortable position on his shoulder and 
laughed approvingly. 

“Twas t’ landlord at t’ “* Punch Bowl ” 
put me on my guard,” went on Simon, 
“He kept harking back to t Owd Gang, 
an’ what a blessed haven 0’ rest it was to 
the weary ; an’ that set me a-thinkin’.” 


“Ay, it would,” said the other, 
grinning. 
“T took a good look round at t’ hill-top, 
‘ and anoother when I coomed to t’ beck 
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side. And while I was takin’ a drink and 
wondering to mysel’ what lay behind yon 
rock I lifts my head, sudden-like, and 
sees summat bobbing back ower t’ edge, 
So wi’ that I knew where I was. 

“*T sat mysel’ down and began washing 
my feet while I thought t’ matter over. I 
didn’t hurry masel’; I thought, mebby 
thou’d be catchin’ me oop before long, 
but at the last I could wait no longer.” 

‘“‘ And did ye get through scot free ?” 

“There was a shillin’, a groat, and a 
halfpenny-piece I had tied in my handker- 
chief; but I’d a deal of fun for my 
money.” 

“Ve’re well out of it,” said the man ; 
“and savin’ a bit o’ dust and grit the 
meat’s no worse for his handlin’. What 
’a thought to find I couldn’t tell ye, but 
when ’a came on the halter 7 t’ sack 
bottom he cursed an’ swore summat 
fearful; and that was t’ last I saw o’ 
him.” 


ONCE—ALWAYS. 


BY LAURENCE 


HOUSMAN. 


F once, ere I died, 


Ere the day laughed without me, 


I had you by my side, 


With your warm arms about me; 


Then the bliss would run on like a tune, 


For both hearts to remember: 


Then I should be with you in June, 


You with me in 





December. 
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THE CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


ONG, long ago the childish dream had place, 
Dream of romance—of Winter’s snowy face 
Illumined to the likeness of a star. 
You, who still dwell where the Immortals are, 
Bring the old dream to me exiled so long: 
Back march the old delights with banner and song ; 
The past reclaims its unforgotten grace. 


All the old glamour comes again to pass— 

The wonders of that wide, high-windowed room, 
The clustered lights, the gauds of wax and glass, 
Gay painted toys, the fir-tree’s keen perfume, 
Marvellous fruits and strange flowers all abloom, 
Cupids and peacocks, parrots green as grass, 

On high the star-crowned fay. Rich memories 
Come like a swarm of homing golden bees 
Making more fair than Spring midwinter’s gloom— 
O Child, you give me back my Christmases. 


You give me back an earlier Paradise, 

Dear little nestling with the ardent eyes, 

A faéryland of far-remembered joy 

Fragrant with pleasant mystery and surprise ; 
Let us be glad then in the ancient ploy— 
Let us make merry, and let who will be wise, 
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The Monument, Fish Street Hill, from the steeple of St. Magnus. 
From a drawing by Hedley Fitton. 
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THE REBUILDING OF LONDON. 


THE SITE OF THE GREAT FIRE. 


E who loves to loiter about 
H London with ‘an eye to the 
picturesque seldom goes on one 
of his pilgrimages without missing some 
old familiar landmark. It has vanished 
as surely as the Djinn’s Palace, and in its 
place are ugly cranes, mounds of brand- 
new bricks, piles of girders, and a bristling 
framework of masts, amongst which an 
army of men is at work busily raising up 
some new edifice more suitable to the age 
we live in. Or it may be that the space 
has gone to widen some crooked thorough- 
fare too long choked by traffic. Such a 
fate, for example, has just befallen Lower 
Thames Street, which I happened to visit 
one holiday morning in the company of 
an artist, whilst making a little tour of 
the historic ground about the Monument. 
We were both much surprised, but London 
is so vast that many upheavals may be 
in progress which quite escape the public 
eye. Ancient houses that had stood on 
the river bank for centuries lay in ruins ; 
of the famous Mermaid Tavern, which 
once, they say, used to echo with the jokes 
of Falstaff, only the bar and its beer- 
taps remained, a thing like a shanty of 
the back blocks: to retain its license it 
was still an open house, and in more 
senses than one; open to the thirsty, 
open also to the winds of heaven, torn up 
as though by the socket, a heap of bricks 
and mortar, throwing up clouds of dust 
like a volcano in the throes. 

It was about eleven o’clock, and the 
narrow roadway was still crowded with 
those who traffic in fish: dealers, clerks, 
and porters, the last wearing those quaint 
articles like horse-collars, which they place 
on their heads to ease their loads. The 
air reeked of fish, and though the sun 
was shining fiercely the street was ankle- 
deep in slime and slush, yet spangled with 
iridescent scales which flashed and glittered 
out of the obscene. Trucks and barrows 
were flying hither and thither, heavy carts 
and other vehicles continually passed to 
and fro, and it was with difficulty that 
we could either stand still or make any 
progress without danger to life and limb. 
No one could pass this way without 
understanding that fish was the only thing 
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which mattered here, for we saw barrels of 
them, warehouses full of them, and each 
sign informed you that every fish swim- 
ming in the ocean deeps was dealt with. 
In dark and devious passages, which 
seemed to lead nowhere, tired fish-porters 
were sleeping or eating, regardless of the 
smells, the slime, the eternal din, grateful 
only for mother earth, be it never so 
stony, and the cool dark shade. ‘They sat 
on the roadside, hung in groups about 
lamp-posts, before public-houses, including 
the Mermaid bar, lounged against the 
rails of churches—for, as we shall see, 
there are churches even here—smoking, 
yawning, gossiping, wrapt in reflection—a 
rough set of men indeed, such as hard 
physical labour produces; men whose 
night is day, whose day is apparently night 
or rest-hour ; river-dogs and watermen, 
who help to handle boats and barges ; 
men in whose skin the river ooze has 
entered never to leave again ; amphibious 
creatures peculiar to Billingsgate,—and 
yet though that name is a byword all the 
world over for strange oaths, not one 
caught my ears. Perhaps they were lost 
in the deafening din, swept away in the 
screech of wheels, playing maddening 
Wagnerian strains on the stone-setts to 
join the general roar of London, the 
awful hum as of the revolutions of a giant 
mill-wheel. Or have we English lost all 
our originality, eclipsed by America? 

Who would expect the picturesque 
in such a place? who the antiquities, 
ancient history and associations ? 

Yet the ground is historic, for only a 
few yards away is Pudding Lane, in 
which the Fire of London first began to 
burn. Here, in a dark little court which 
branches out of it on the left, is the site 
of the very baker’s shop, for all times 
memorable. It is still a baker’s shop, 
and the baker’s cart was, at the very 
moment of my visit, waiting at the door 
for its load, 

The baker of the Restoration was one 
Farryner, who was bread-maker to the 
King, and probably some overheated oven 
set the Great Fire going on that fateful 
night in September of 1666. In those 
days Pudding Lane was even narrower 




















St. Magnus the Martyr, showing the dry arch of London Bridge and the remains of the Mermaid Tavern. 


From a drawing by Hedley Fitton. 
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than it is now: analley of wooden houses, 
with beams and baulks pitched over, 
Wood smouldered 


and roofs of thatch. 








From a drawing by Hedley Fitton, 


sullenly, till some gust fanned it into 
flame, and Farryner’s house was swiftly 
converted into a raging furnace. “Some 
of our maids,” says Pepys, “ sitting up 
late last night to get things ready against 
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our feast to-day, Jane called us up about 
three in the morning to tell us of a great 
fire they saw in the City. 


So I rose and 
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Love Lane, showing the entrance to Wren’s house on the left. 


slipped on my nightgown and went to 
the window, and thought it to be on the 
back-side of Mark Lane at the farthest, 
but being unused to such fires as followed, 
I thought it far enough off, and so went 
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to bed again, and to sleep.” But the next 
morning Jane came and told him that 
she heard that above three hundred houses 
had been burned down, and that it was 
burning down all Fish Street, by London 
Bridge. So, indeed, it continued to burn 
for days, ever fanned by the sharp east 
wind, raging from the Tower in the east 
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Lower Thames Street, 
From a drawing by Hedley Fitton. 
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gutters; the sky was fiery like the top of a 
burning oven; the light of burning London 
could be seen forty miles away. ‘So near 
the fire,” says Pepys, “as we could for 
smoke; and all over the Thames, with 
one’s faces in the wind, you were almost 
burned with a shower of fire-drops. ‘This 
is very true; so as houses were burned 
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to the Temple in the west. The citizens 
were distracted ; churches fell, hospitals, 
monuments, public buildings, streets of 
private houses. The Thames was thick 
with furniture and all kinds of floatable 
goods ; the stones of St. Paul’s flew like 
grenadoes into the air; the dome of the 
Guildhall glowed—a palace of gold; the 
melting lead flowed like water down the 


by these drops and flakes of fire, three 
or four—nay, five or six houses, one 
from another. When we could endure 
no more upon the water, we to a little 
ale-house on the Bankside, over against 
the Three Cranes, and there staid till it 
was almost dark, and saw the fire grow, 
and, as it grew darker, appeared more 
and more, and in corners, and upon 














Sir Christopher Wren’s house, Love Lane. 
From a drawing by Hedley Fitton. 
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The old entrance to London Bridge under the tower of St. Magnus. 
From a drawing by Hedley Fition. 
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steeples, and between churches and 
houses, as far as we could see up the hill 
of the City, in a most horrid, malicious, 
bloody flame, not like the flame of an 
ordinary fire. We staid till, it being 
darkish, we saw the fire as only one entire 
arch of fire from this to the other side 
of the bridge, and in a bow up the hill 
in an arch of above a mile long; it made 
one weep to see it.” 

The great Wren was appointed surveyor- 
general and principal architect of the new 
London which rose out of the ashes, and 
would have built a city of magnificent 
distances, worthy of the opportunity, if 
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fro ; but it is worth the pilgrim’s trouble, 
for in the very middle of it is the back 
of the house in which Wren lived whilst 
he was building his churches and laying 
out the new City. A flight of stone steps 
protected by rusty iron rails leads up to 
the massive oak door, now sadly battered, 
with great pieces chipped out of it, 
splashed with mud and choked up with 
the sweepings of ages. It is a melancholy 
memorial, in much the same case as some 
relic which we have not the heart to 
consign to the dust-heap. Returning to 
Pudding Lane, we dived under the arch 
of a warehouse and found ourselves in 








London Bridge and St. Magnus, from a print dated 1796. 


the citizens had not stuck out for their 
private rights and fancies. ‘The result 
was another maze of streets, above whose 
heads, however, loomed the wonderful 
dome of Paul’s, and the host of spires and 
towers which to this day soothe many a 
weary eye, by their manifold beauties. 
Parallel with Pudding Lane, now given 
up to the fishes, runs another beetling 
passage, called Love Lane. It is so 
narrow that you can almost step across 
it; it curves like the folds of a serpent ; 
in places the houses overhang till their 
fronts almost touch. It requires some 
courage to struggle through the throng of 
porters and fishmen which surges to and 





a square court-yard, one side of which is 
occupied by the front of the old mansion 
whose back only we had seen. Who 
would believe that this ugly court had 
once been a blooming garden, with lawns 
beyond, sloping down to the riverside ? 
The front door, of massive oak like the 
one at the back, was open, so we entered 
and found ourselves in a hall gloomy but 
spacious, and thence ascended with some 
curiosity and not a little daring a fine old 
staircase, with balustrades of oak, carved, 
and polished by the hands of many 
generations. Our doubts as to the use 
to which the house was put were ended 
when we reached the landing, for through 
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an open door we saw a panelled chamber 
hung round with small hats, cloaks 
and satchels. It was evidently a City 


school; we could now hear the hum of 


lessons, the drowsy monotone peculiar 
to all assemblages of children. Another 
door opened—it had seemed part of the 
wall—and in the opening stood a master, 
book in hand, who eyed the intruders 
curiously. We offered an apology and an 
explanation, were politely shown various 
ancient chambers with panelled walls and 
richly ornamented ceilings, and were finally 
ushered up a ghostly little staircase on 
to the leads, whence we may suppose that 
Wren sometimes contemplated the slowly 
rising city in the cool of the summer 
evenings. ‘To-day an amazing panorama 
of spires, towers, chimneys, bridges, and 
a tumbled sea of roofs is presented to 
the roving eye, such as even Wren, with 
the imagination of genius, could never 
have conjured up in his wildest dreams. 

Once more we found ourselves in the 
seething turmoil, and for peace sought 
refuge in St. Magnus the Martyr’s, the 
doors of which were open. ‘The apparitor 
was sitting in the cool, chamber-like 
passage formed by the sombre oak screen, 
very rich and handsome in appearance, 
which divides the body of the church 
from the entrance, a little girl in a red 
cloak being with him, reading a lesson- 
book placed on an ancient oak coffer 
thickly studded with nails. He seemed 
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surprised to see visitors, who, he told us, 
seldom found their way to St. Magnus’. 
Indeed, I do not wonder, for few, I fancy, 
care to brave the terrors of Lower ‘Thames 
Street, most are content to see the church 
from the security of London Bridge or 
the Monument. But are we not all, 
citizens and visitors, too greatly inclined 
to keep to the well-known roads, though 
the unfrequented byways, difficult per- 
haps, like the narrow path of virtue, may 
lead to the picturesque? St. Magnus is 
of itself cool, dark, beautifully serene, 
enriched with fine carvings, with numerous 
mural tablets ; and, though few appear to 
know or care, amongst the sacred dust lie 
the bones of Coverdale, he who translated 
the Bible for us. ‘The apparitor showed us 
the tablet raised to Coverdale’s memory, 
allowed us to peep into the quaint old 
vestry, and taking us out into the sunlit 
porch, explained that a hundred years ago 
it was the beginning of the footway across 
old London Bridge. As it is to-day so 
it was in those times, but London Bridge 
itself has been moved on. He then un- 
locked the sunken door of the tower for 
us, and we ascended the dark winding 
steps to the very summit, whence we got 
a view of London of surpassing interest. 

A little later we visited two other of 
Wren’s churches within a stone’s throw 
of St. Magnus, and noticed a third, which 
was for sale—a fact I mention in case any 
reader is in search of curios. 

Cc. M. 








THE BEST MAN. 


BY ASHTON HILLIERS. 


T was a boy-and-girl affair, begun at 
a tennis tournament, and toughened 
into habit by injudicious opposition. 

His prospects were indefinite enough 
to justify her people in their disapproval. 
He was one of those handsome, helpless 
young fellows whose many graces and 
accomplishments do not include the art 
of earning the means to support a wife ; 
but she loved him and held him to it, and 
when after an eight years’ engagement his 
directors sent him up to manage the 
Harendra Tal Gardens at a salary which 
sounded respectable if stated in rupees, 
she came out. 

She arrived at an inopportune moment, 
when difficulties with his coolies made it 
impossible for Cleburn to leave his post. 
He wrote his trouble to a man he had 
known in Calcutta, a good fellow, who got 
the inside of three weeks’ leave and saw 
the business through. 

It was Monk who met the ship and 
escorted the bride-elect up-country, whose 
thoughtfulness for her comfort made the 
night journeys through the heat endurable, 
who boiled tea for her in the red dusk 
of sunrise, who chatted pleasantly and 
not too much, who left her to herself at 
times. 

Monk was a little fellow, dark, clean- 
shaven, older than he looked, untouched 
by the climate, hard as nails. 

During the four days they were alone 
together she began to regard him as a 
sort of younger brother, and a_ very 
charming younger brother too. He was 
so totally different from her blond athletic 
Algie, who had left the love-making some- 
what too much to her after the first 
months, and generally expected to have a 
good deal found for him, that the feeling 
was not the same, or she failed to recog- 
nise its incipience. 

At eighteen she had chosen her master, 
and from eighteen to six-and-twenty had, 
so to speak, fetched and carried for him: 
that had been her business in life, woman’s 
business, she assumed; his share—the 
man’s—had been to accept her services 
and to bear himself picturesquely. 

Monk was a revelation to her. He 
wasn’t picturesque or statuesque ; he had 
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no gracious languors. He was as quick 
as a terrier, and as anxious to serve, and 
had quite obviously no other motive than 
to please her and her Algie. He amused 
and interested her more every day; she 
thought about him a little, and might 
perhaps have thought abovt him still 
more, but that her Algie was so near and 
was at last to be her very own. 

So the days flew, and the journey came 
to an end. ‘The engine whistled and 
slowed down with jarring brakes to the 
level sidings between the grades, and her 
Algie, her bridegroom, her lover ! 

Harendra ‘Tal stands high and wide of 
the line. Cleburn should have met the 
train, but was late. There was an anti- 
climax, a hiatus which Monk filled with 
real delicacy: he blamed the hill-roads 
(she would make their acquaintance 
directly), the native groom, the country 
ponies ; he kept her in chat, showed her 
a Brahminy kite, a chameleon on the 
station-master’s shrubs—for this was the 
kind that is keen to see and to learn— 
until the husband-elect drove up hurried 
and hot. 

She threw herself into his arms at once, 
and looked him over shyly afterwards 
through happy tears. When the blushes 
had dried the tears, she regarded him 
more critically. Was this her Algie? 

They were married next day at the 
Baptist Mission. The doctor from the 
next station gave her away; Monk was 
best man. The company (European) 
consisted of the bride and bridegroom, 
the officiating minister and his wife, the 
doctor, and Monk. It embraced the 
entire white population of the neighbour- 
hood. Mulcahy, the Eurasian overseer, 
hardly counted. He was not at the 
breakfast, anyway. 

It was then that she realised the 
astounding loneliness of her future. This 
dripping, gleamy, hilly place, green and 
silent as a Kerry glen—what was there for 
her todo? Algie would know. 

Algie had had nine months of it, and 
began to show the marks. Each of a 
longish series of predecessors at the 
Gardens had gone out after a short innings. 
Shrimpton acquired the opium habit. 
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Dyce-Cummings got into trouble with . . 

but we need not concern ourselves with 
the divagations of Dyce-Cummings. _ Bor- 
lase succumbed to whiskey ; Jessop broke 


down with fever; Stedman went out 
whilst tinkering a revolver. Beerbohm 


lasted longest—steady fellow Beerbohm— 
he was a blue-ribbonite and collected 
beetles; but a panther collected Beer- 
bohm. 

It was in succession to the unlucky 
entomologist that Cleburn had come up— 
at a day's notice—to take charge. He 
found things at their worst: Mulcahy, 
half-screwed and desperate, was just 
keeping the panic-stricken coolies upon 
the estate; no threats would get them 
into the upper garden. 

Cleburn had begun well; the panther- 
skin rug in the drawing-room at Basing- 
stoke had gone home as a present to her. 
He restored confidence. His directors 
congratulated him; they also congratu- 
lated themselves. 

Then came decadence: it seemed this 
was the last panther in the district; a 
panther a month might have kept him at 
concert pitch. The climate was trying ; 
spells of harassing over-work were followed 
by weeks when the rain fell straight and 
steady, and he smoked and smoked and 
read and read and hated the sight of his 
meals. 

The life might have been tolerable to 
a naturalist with a passion for original 
research, or to a missionary who believed 
intensely in his mission, but to the 





average Englishman with an_ athletic 
record and no scientific tastes it was— 


Hades. 

For the first month she thanked God 
she was in time; then she began to 
wonder whether she had not come too 
late. Just what did occur during that 
year she never told. Chilled off in 
one direction, she turned for help to 
the coolie women, learned their vernacu- 
lar, doctored them and their wide-eyed, 
pot-bellied children, made . employment 
for herself, wrote cheerily home. She 
would not give up yet. 

One evening, just before the sun dipped 
behind the green ridge, she was sitting 
under the thatched verandah awaiting his 
return. The people were leaving the lower 
garden on the other side of the valley ; 
she could see white turbans stringing 
along the paths between the ‘Wreast-high 
tea-plants. ‘Then something happened : 
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one of the moving strings parted in the 
middle. As when an overstrained elastic 
snaps, the severed ends recoiled, tangling 
each upon itself. Through the still air 
came up the sound of distant shrieks. 
She rose and stood on the unrailed 
platform, awaiting what would follow, and 
saw the white dots dart hither and thither, 
singly or in groups, as sparks run upon 
burnt paper. Something unusual had 
occurred ; the coolies were romping like 
school-children : what could it be? Even 
as she watched the play the sun sank 
behind Majendra Koti, a black tide of 
shadow passed from terrace to terrace 
of the lower garden, blotting it all out. 

The first gong sounded fromthe 
cooking-shed across the compound behind; 
she slipped in to dress, and the incident 
passed from her mind. 

Dinner, the event of the day in her 
colourless life, was drawing to a close. 
Across that table, after the last course, she 
waged the daily battle, fighting his evil 
habit with unfailing tact and courage—no 
appeals, no arguments—just a challenging 
glance, a lifting lip, a movement towards 
the cribbage-board or piano, and the 
battle was won or lost for the night. Too 
often of late he had risen hastily, with 
muttered excuse for leaving her: pressure 
of correspondence, papers awaiting him 
at his office ; would be back in half an 
hour, 

This evening, as he irresolutely rolled 
his cigarette, a sound of shuffling feet and 
voices came from without. Lifting the 
lamp, Algie raised the chick and stepped 
out upon the verandah, shading his eyes. 
She followed. A slouching, muddy-com- 
plexioned man in European clothes was 
blinking in the light ; his tumbled shock 
of hair showed ruddy streaks among its 
lustreless black ; he was pasty with fright, 
shifted from foot to foot with restless 
side-glances into the cage of darkness 
behind him. His hands seemed under 
imperfect control; one or the other 
would be making spasmodic snatches at 
some part of his clothing, and when 
detected in the act and called to order 
would presently come creeping out of his 
pockets and relapse 

Cleburn held the lamp high and looked 
the man over gloomily, but without 
surprise, 

“Well, Mul, what is it? 
you’ve got ’em again!” 
“Tis the soygur, sor }” 


Ah! I see; 











“Who boiled tea for her in the red dusk of sunrise.” 


From a drawing by L. Raven-Hill. 
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The native link-bearers behind him 
moaned and wriggled where they stood. 

“What nonsense is this, Mulcahy ?” 

“Tis the toygur, sor, the toygur, damn 
’um, have cut Ram Tahel out o’ Gang 12 
as they was leaving Central Lower Bend. 
The min are clane woild.” 

“And you are ‘clane’ drunk. Get to 
your quarters and sleep it off. We can 
do nothing to-night.” 

The poor sot glanced from left to 
right ; a twig lying at his feet within the 
ring of light caught his eye ; he skipped 
with a smothered shriek, took a pull at 
himself, and crushed it with his heel; 
then, with a salaaming movement of the 
hands that showed his mother, pleaded 
for a sleeping draught. 

“That’s the tool they expect me to 
work with,” grumbled Cleburn, as_ he 
closed the medicine-chest. He opened 
his gun-case and sighted the lamp down 
the empty barrel: all was bright as 
quicksilver. 

She watched him. ‘Can I help you, 
dear?” 

“ No—yes—well, I don’t know.” He 
sat down hastily, pale and shaken. 

This was Monday night; next day the 
brute was tracked, and what remained 
of his victim found in a thicket of rhodo- 
dendrons a few yards outside the Lower 
Garden. Cleburn rigged up a swing in a 
tree near, and sat up two nights watching 
the kill, but the tiger didn’t show. 

On the Thursday a woman disappeared 
in broad daylight from the Upper Garden. 
Then the fatalism of the coolies began to 
waver : Ram Tahel had been an old man, 
a usurer upon a small scale, and un- 
popular ; doubtless his time had come ; 
but this woman 





As the sun rose Cleburn dropped down 
the hillside towards breakfast. ‘Three 
nights spent in a swing overlooking a 
mangled* unsavoury corpse had shaken 
his nerve and touched his temper. The 
zigzags were steep and his knees shook 
under him; his eyes were hot and his 
palate rough. ‘The quinine had not staved 
off a twinge of fever. 

The bungalow lay beneath him, forming 
with the godown and drying-room three 
sides of a square, of which the servants’ 
quarters, kitchen and stables made the 
fourth, the whole embosomed in flowering 
shrubs. Inside the compound fence, 
which was high and strong, built so in 





the early days of tea-planting, when 
buffaloes were abundant, he could see her 
white dress moving from plot to plot. At 
his approach she straightened herself, 
read failure in face and gait, discreetly 
asked no questions, but showing him her 
gardening gloves and trowel smiled a 
morning greeting. He did not respond: 
his work was all behind, the people were 
talking of bolting, this infernal man-eater 
would not give him half a chance, and 
there was she planting seeds—seeds! He 
decided that she did not understand him. 
Handing his rifle to the grey-headed 
fraud who posed as the estate shikari, he 
passed through to the bath-room, clapping 
his hands for his bearer. 

“‘T was expecting a parcel, a letter. 
Isn’t the dakh in?” he said later at table, 
sugaring his coffee. 

No one had seen the runner. 

“* Poor boy, he has no luck : has he tried 
strychnine ? ” 

“That’s what I’m expecting by post.” 
Silence. 

‘Couldn't one make a down-fall, or 
spring-gun with trigger and string attach- 
ment ?” 

“This one couldn’t—he’s not mechani- 
cal.” More silence. 

“ Algie, you’re eating nothing.” 

“Don’t bother! Can’t you see I’m a 
bit off colour this morning? . . . . There, 
never mind:* I didn’t mean it. ee 
Let’s see what we are doing with the 
seeds. Here’s your sunshade.” 

She stood over one of the little circular 
cushions of freshly-raked mould, explain- 
ing what the sticks and cotton protected. 
“You see it will be a strong contrast. 
I’ve risen in rebellion against Buddu and 
his ‘ flower-dust ’——” 

‘“‘Sown from a dredger ; I’ve watched him ; 
hit-or-miss — mostly marigolds, though. 
And yours ?” 

“A bunch of Canna in the centre, then 
Mesembryanthemum inside a broad edge 
of Nemophila. But you are not attending. 
What is it, Algie? Tcll me!” 

His pipe had dropped from between 
his teeth; he was staring at a shallow 
circular depression near the edge of the 
bed about the diameter of a soup-plate, 
slightly deeper at its centre than at its 
irregularly scalloped margin, where the 
loose mould drying under the strengthen- 
ing rays of the sun was crisping. As he 
looked the edge crumbled and fell in. 


With one haggard glance towards the 
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shrubbery under the fence, he turned, 
caught her by the upper arm and was 
pushing her before him towards the 
bungalow. 

“ Algie, don’t! You are hurting me. 
The servants will see. Oh, what is the 
matter? Do speak!” 

He released her with a dry sob, and 
scampered up the verandah steps before 
her. She followed leisurely, straightening 
her dress, but inwardly alarmed. He had 
been taking very little, as far as she knew ; 
she flushed as she made the reservation. 
A touch of the sun, then. Oh yes, the sun 
doubtless. 

He was panting faintly in the deck- 
chair, sickly and white ; too ashamed of 
his weakness to meet her eye; an empty 
pocket-flask in his hand, which he made 
an involuntary effort to conceal before 
resigning to her. 

“Excuse me, Eleanor, ’m—I’m awfully 
disgusted with myself. _Don’t—don’t look 


at me! Funk is no word for it ; ’ m——” 
“ But what is the matter, dear? Do 
say!” 


“The man-eater is in the compound ; 
he’s there now! Didn’t you spot his pug 
across your Nemophilas ? ” 

“Oh! what fun! You'll get him this 
time. /aldi Karo, Sibaghi! The huzoor’s 
rifle—/ao! 

She turned light and agile, each nerve 
and sinew tense. Ram Sibaghi was in 
the doorway salaaming tremulously ; the 
gardener’s eyes rolled yellow whites behind 
him, whilst, some steps further gone ins 
fright, a couple of demoralised sweepers 
groaned and gasped in the background, ex- 
hibiting a gory something—the letter-bag. 

* * * * * 

As the train came to a stand, Monk 
stepped down. 

“Oh, Mrs. Cleburn, how good of you ! 
May I present to you my friend Mr. 
Diggory? Diggory, this is our hostess, 
Mrs. Cleburn. . . . I fear we gave you 
very short notice, trodden upon the heels 
of my letter, but I trusted to your good- 
ness, explained, you know. And _ how’s 
Cleburn? ‘Touch of fever? No! Not 
severe, I trust ?. But you should not have 
come to meet us in the sun.” ' 

He chirruped on in the soft brotherly 
tones which she recalled so well, and 
smiled just as she remembered he smiled. 
He had not changed a hair, and as usual 
all his consideration was for others. He 
still regarded her with grateful disapproval., 





“Tt’s too bad of you. Cleburn had a 
most dependable syce when I was up here 
last.” 

“But Panduram wouldn’t come alone. 
Something has happened---several things, 
indeed. We are besieged, Mr. Monk!” 
she said, with smiling eyes. ‘ There’s a 
tiger about the gardens: he has been 
taking our coolies—took the dakh wallah 
yesterday morning in broad daylight. The 
poor man was bringing your letter ! ” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Monk. 
“Diggory, you are in no end of luck! 
I’m sure I beg your pardon, Mrs. Cleburn ; 
it is really too awful! A man-eater! what 
an unparalleled lark !’ 

Their eyes met, they laughed blithely, 
with frank enjoyment of one another’s 
courage, Diggory chiming in. 

“No wonder your stable is a bit 
demoralised. What has Cleburn done?” 

“Oh, everything one could think of. 
Sat up night after night over each kill 
(horrid, isn’t it ?), until he is quite knocked 
up.” 

“Ah,” said Monk sententiously, whilst 
Diggory’s pink English face worked with 
anticipation. “Ah, this is big game, 
Diggory: you stipulated for big game, 
you know,” he went on, despite his friend’s 
protestations. ‘Now, an_ experienced 
man-eater that never returns to his kill is 
the very biggest kind of game in India. 
He will keep all three of us on the jump 
from sundown to cock-shout, and—and 
I'll lay you ten to five you don’t get your 
shot.” 

“Tl take you,” said Diggory. 
* Quids !” 

*‘Quids it is,” assented Monk, and the 
three laughed again. 

“Whilst Diggory, still unschooled to 
Anglo-Indian helplessness, was doing 
coolies’ work with the gun-cases, Monk 
repeated apologies to forgiving ears. 

** Awfully sorry to quarter myself upon 
you like this, Mrs. Cleburn. It’s‘this way, 
you see: the man is brother-in-law to my 
chief; a globe-trotter, you know, but a 
decent young fellow enough; you'll like 
him, I think. Anyhow, I couldn’t help 
myself. He wanted shikar. ‘Tracey, who 
is no shikari, planted him on me, granted 
me leave—sick-leave. Joke, isn’t it? I 
believe I am officially certified in quaran- 
tine with influenza or mumps or some- 
thing. JI.ook at that well-meaning idiot 
killing himself! Hi! Diggory, do let 
those things alone: it’s not the custom 
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of the country to carry anything heavier 
than a cigarette.” 

Cleburn met them where the roads 
forked for his gardens. He had pulled 
himself together by a long sleep, but to 
Monk’s practised eye there was a screw 
loose, the usual screw. 

The hour or so of daylight remaining 
went in an armed survey of the field of 
battle. 

Said Monk at length : ‘“‘ You buried the 
dakh wallah where you found him, you 
said ?” 

“Yes, just inside the compound, down 
there under the azalea: I didn’t want to 
upset my people by a public function. 
Monk, I’m at my furthest with them ; 
they’re like birds when you’ve shot the 
place too often; they’re packing—yes, 
that’s the word, and unless we pot this 
devil they will pack right across into 
native territory, and the gardens will go 
to the deuce. Here’s where we planted 
him—poor chap !” 

“Handy for the bungalow !” observed 
Monk dryly, with a lifting eyebrow. 

“Oh, the wife doesn’t know ; thinks he 
was killed a mile down the road: fact is, 
the brute was probably stalking Aer when 
the dakh wadllah disturbed him, and had 
barely time for a mouthful before he was 
put from his kill by the sweepers who 
found the body, I believe. I'd give six 
months’ pay és 

“Then it’s just possible he'll return to 
this kill,” interrupted Monk, for time 
pressed. ‘Get us an elderly goat, Cleb, 
or buffalo-calf or something for a tie-up. 
We'll try it; there’s nothing else we can 
do to-night.” 

Dinner began successfully. To the 
husband and wife famished for news,- 
real live news, not snippets from society 
papers,—the three-months’-old gossip of 
the Calcutta clubs was savoury; whilst 
Diggory, the shy man, was amazed to find 
himself a conversationalist drawn out, 
encouraged to dilate upon anything and 
everything that smacked of Home. 

Was lawn-tennis really going out? No? 
So glad! Did he play? He owned to 
seme small skill, medium service, over- 
hand delivery, and reddened guiltily at 
the thought of the row of goblets and 
tankards upon the sideboard in England. 
Net-play was a mistake, he held, and 
the fault, already doomed, would hardly 
survive another season. Monk dissented ; 
and whilst her guests cut and volleyed the 
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wife stole a swift sweet glance at Algie, 
freighted with happy memories. He felt 
its pause and warmth, some old reminis- 
cences turned half-awake, but when his 
slower consciousness returned the look, 
hers was gone. ‘Talk rattled on. 

“. .. in a swishing north-east wind 
last Good Friday: awfully profane, | 
admit,—don’t look at me so, please, Mrs. 
Cleburn! our first chance, you know. 
The whitening ran out; shops all shut. 
What did we do? Clubbed tooth-powders 
ond finished the base-line ! ” 

Algie heard her laughter—she seldom 
laughed now—mingled with Monk’s 
murmured, ‘‘ More, I prithee, more ; pitch 
us another, please.” 

She was pale, Monk thought ; the drive 
might account for it. Presently she rose. 

“So soon, Mrs. Cleburn ?” 

Smiling, she excused herself: had not 
rested well for a week past ; must snatch 
an hour or two before the poor victim 
became too clamorous, would forgive 
them if they roused her with a volley: 
“buona caccta /” 

Diggory held the door for her ; Monk, 
who had half risen, turned and caught his 
host’s wrist. 

“Not another, old fellow—I couldn't 
really. Cleb, Z mean it/ Come, you 
must see my new pea-shooter.” 

Cleburn coloured to the temples, but 
pushed the tantalus from him, forcing 
a laugh. Monk snapped it to, ran an 
arm through his host’s, and swung off 
with him to the office, where Ram Sihaghi 
had already laid out the battery upon the 
table. 

The sight of so many oiled and 
glistening barrels braced Cleburn : his old 
Riley and Monk’s double Express looked 
like business; Diggory’s contribution to 
the wapenshaw was a service “Tini with 
cutlass-bayonet. 

“Bless the man!” cried Monk: 
“where on earth did you pick up that 
curiosity? I’m jiggered if it isn’t old 
Jardine’s Naval Volunteer equipment ; 
I’d have known it anywhere.” 

“Ts it?” said Diggory. ‘I didn’t know. 
My brother-in-law said he could fit me 
up. He must have borrowed it. Will it 
do?” 

““Oh, it'll do, as far as 
assented Cleburn, fingering a dubious 
lip. “By the way, Monk, does your 
much about this sort of 


that goes,” 


friend know 
thing ?” 
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“Devil a bit,” said Diggory simply ; 
you can’t rate me too low.” 

His host, whose nerves were revenging 
themselves to-night for a long course of 
ill-usage, drove his fists to the bottom 
of his pockets and stared at the ceiling in 
mute but eloquent disgust. 

Monk’s heart warmed towards the honest 
young fellow. 

“You'll do,” he said. ‘Practise the 
pull: it’s seven pounds, remember ; no 
hair-triggers to these service weapons ; 
you do it with a strong contraction of the 
whole hand, so. No finger-pull, or you'll 
shoot to your right : see ?” 

“Thanks awfully—I take you.” 

“‘ Now for the shouldering. Sight that 
hat-peg; throw your gun up quick-— 
again! Nowa dozen times: yes, keep at 
it till it goes up slick and fits the shoulder 
at one asking. You have shot, of 
course ?” 

“ At a mark sometimes.” 

“Well, you'll see no mark this time ; 
but just keep your head and use your 
natural common-sense, and I'll back a 
griffin’s luck against the best game-shot in 
India on a night like this. Hark to it! 
We ought to be changing, eh, Cleb? 
‘Panther come early, Stripes come late,’ 
but he may be hanging round for a 
supper, and this rig won’t do. ‘Three 
jokers in claw-hammers and white ties on 
a verandah would upset his gravity,” 

“Take us for amateur Christies?” 
suggested Diggory. 

damn good care he don’t take 
me!” snapped Cleburn, who was making 
passes with the cutlass. ‘ Deucedly 
heavy, blunt, and too long. 

Monk doubted the use of steel in a 
man-and-beast tussle ; a fellow seldom 
had time...” The deliverance lapsed 
impotently as ‘he became absorbed in a 
trophy of arms upon the wall wherein the 
straight lethal &hanjar, the dichwa fluted 
and curved like a cactus petal, and 
jamdhars like steel sharks’ teeth gleamed 
dully through their coats of varnish. 
Cleburn had collected native cutlery 
when he first came out. The topic 
flickered up again ; Cleburn had heard of 
good practice made upon a bear with a 
khyber knife. Monk thought there might 
be hope in a Ghurka hookri if you had its 
knack ; it was all knack: had known a 
fellow, etc. The conversation pyrotech- 
nised remark: able experiences and Diggory 
Was suitably impressed. 


” 


” 





Sitting over a tie-up is only less 
disagreeable than sitting up over a kill. 
Your live-bait bleats at regular intervals ; 
chokes, struggles and resumes bleating, 
and so on, hour after hour. You must 
not exchange a whisper ; smoking is not 
to be thought of. Mosquitoes impartially 
deflate you in either case. 

The three guns took post upon the 
verandah ; Diggory and Monk at the 
ends, as commanding most ground, Cle- 
burn in the centre, backed by the passage 
door. It rained methodically, and was 
quite dark. 

Eleanor had turned the lamp to its 
lowest, and sat thinking ; sleep there was 
none for her, as she had known before 
she rose from table. 

The battle had been going against her 
of late: he had ceased to trust his own 
strength of will. She kept his keys. 
Could she trust his word? Where did 
he get it? ‘The rain whispered upon the 
roof and tinkled at the eaves; the poor 
goat cried pathetically on and on. Bek- 
eh-ek | 

There had been days in the past month 
when she had guarded the door, had held 
him an irritable, half-consenting prisoner 
in his own dining-room until the spasm 
of craving relaxed and he was temporarily 
his own man again. But more than once 
he had outwitted her, had tapped some 
occult source. By whom supplied ? 

Draped in her dressing-gown, she softly 
paced the chamber with knitted brows. 
Her eau-de-cologne ? She lifted the flask 
and shook it. No, that at least was in- 
tact. ‘The tantalus and medicine chest 
she could answer for. Bek—-ekh—ekh—ek / 

The chest recalled the Eurasian, no 
favourite of Eleanor’s. Whilst repairing 
Algie’s bush jacket that morning she had 
found a defective pocket, and a scrap of 
paper in the lining below it which proved 
to be a note of hand signed by the over- 
seer. What could 4 Algie be thinking of 
to take a Aundi from such a creature? 
The man had of late adopted a tone to 
her at times—a manner She paused 
in her pacing. Mulcahy! She saw it 
all ; cobra-like the secret leaped at her ; 
outnumbered, outflanked, she was beaten 
indeed. Bek—ek—eh—ek ! 

With an overmastering suddenness the 
poignancy of her lot fell upon her: her 
loneliness, her failing fight against odds. 
What had she done to deserve this? 
She, who had brought to him her all; 
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how she had studied, planned, trained 
herself for this man’s sake ! 

(The recurrent plaint that had pained 
her ear throughout her vigil ceased.) 

She would have made him a home. 
There were men, other men, with half 
his gifts, but with just the saving grace 
of unselfishness... . Surely some one 
was calling in the compound ? 

The rain upon the roof had stopped ; 
she stood expectant, with rounded eyes 
and mouth, listening. 


That experienced shikari, Monk, left 
nothing to chance whilst settling himself 
for the night. He placed a low chair, 
well-cushioned and warranted not to creak, 
at the verandah’s edge, near the angle, 
but beyond arm-swing of the corner-post ; 
then having carefully localised his fellow- 
sportsmen and the bait, made sure of 
what wind there was, and touched his 
sights with phosphorus, he felt that all 
was done that could be done, and per- 
mitted himself to think. 

This was a poor story: the fellow was 
all to pieces ; he had never known a man 
so altered in the time—no, not in India. 
And that poor little woman! she must 
have had a time of it; her eyes had 
a look in them of a_ hospital nurse’s. 
Changed, too; the same smile, and so 
on, but... India was hard upon a 
woman, of course—the plains, at all 
events, but this was beyond everything. 
Did she care for the fellow still? There 
was something at table that looked like 
it... . He supposed she did; they 
usually did; were made so. Gug. 
Gug!/... That qualified fool was at 
his flask again. It was to be hoped that 
Stripes would give them a rest that night, 
or Diggory or himself might happen on 
a bullet not intended for either of them. 
Beastly habit! What could he, or any- 
body, do? Simply nothing! And she 
was a woman who would have made a 
fellow happy: pluck, go, style: wished 
he knew another of the sort . . . wished 
he dad known! A ruddily-lighted picture 
rose before his inner eye—ang interior. 
That hunger for domesticity griped him 
which lies in wait for us who have missed 
our first chances, whose youth is slipping 
away. There was nothing of India in 
the picture : it showed him a twilit room, 
a warm, wide hearth, the snow upon the 
sill. Apple-cheeked children came troop- 
ing in with clash of dangling skates and 
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laughter. “ He saw their unborn faces 
shine beside the never-lighted fire.” 

WHAT WAS THAT?... The picture 
vanished ; without changing his position 
a hair’s breadth he was again the alert, 
tense-drawn shikavi. ‘The rain was 
stopping ; something moved with infinite 
gentleness close at hand; it might be a 
rat or bandicoot, anything. He fancied 
the moist air bore a faint menagerie-smell ; 
Bats, he decided,— yes, bats. 

The darkness was certainly less dense ; 
the moon smouldered at the edge of the 
cloud. Was that a drop from the eaves? 
He leaned forward, extending his hand. 

* + + * * 

Diggory, the silent, enthusiastic, teach- 
able man, did well. For the first hour 
his heart thumped; the novelty of this 
night-watch, the size of the prospective 
game, the glorious possibilities oppressed 
his breathing. ‘Then he went through his 
instructions, testing them against every 
contingency, and made sure for the 
twentieth time that he was at full-cock. 
A slight bubbling sound upon his left 
brought his heart into his throat, until he 
decided that it must be one of the men 
drinking from a flask. An _ owl cried 
** Ulloo-vo-00” at intervals, now near, now 
far. ‘Tom-toms were beaten and lights 
waved down at the coolies’ lines, where 
the people were too frightened to sleep. 

About midnight it occurred to him to 
try how the bayonet went ; he unsheathed 
and fixed it easily enough, but, failing to 
get it clear again and unwilling to use 
force, resigned himself to its presence, 
remembering that in the improbable event 
of a shot this muzzle-load would correct 
his Martini’s tendency to throw high at 
short range. 

After midnight the weather held up a 
little, and finally cleared, showing a moon 
in her third quarter, steering fast and 
white through an archipelago of cloud 
islands, now bright, now dark. A white 
mist lay upon the face of the hillside ; 
there was no sound in the garden but the 
wet shrubs discussing the shower; the 
wind was far aloft. The goat had stopped 
bleating, but it had done so twice before 
without anything coming of it. 

In one of the dark pauses Diggory 
heard Monk’s voice calling : 

“Cleburn! I say, he has me! 
—he’s taking me off/ Won't fire 
you're quite sure, please !” 

The planks of the verandah creaked as 


Fle’s 
until 























“Mrs. Cleburn stood there... . lamp in hand.” 
From a drawing by L. Raven-Hill, 
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some one sprang to his feet ; a chair fell 
and a door crashed to, but Diggory did 
not hear it—-he was speeding straight to 
his friend’s voice. 

“Where are you?” he cried in agony, 
as his foot slipped upon the stock of a 


rifle and his hand encountered some 
prickly bush. He had run thirty yards, 
but would have sworn he had covered 
a furlong. 

“Monk, I say!” he cried again. 

“ Here; take care—you are close upon 
wsy” 

The voice was level and steady, though 
strained. Diggory checked like a hound 
upon the leash, his weapon upon the 
charge, probing the gauzy opacity. Nota 
leaf stirred. 

Sudden as the running up of a blind 
the moon swept from behind a cloud, and 
behold, there—-there at his left elbow 
stood tiger and man. Monk was erect, 
his right hand nipped as in a trap by what 
the cruel black lips concealed. 

The immense brute, emboldened by 
immunity, had taken the man as he sat, 
plucked him from his chair and walked 
off with him. It was now pausing for 
a moment at the compound fence, con- 
sidering the handiest method of getting 
one hundred and forty pounds weight of 
live human flesh over an eight-foot teak 
palisade. 

Diggory saw the twitching round ears 
pressed flat to the brindled head, the 
supple ringed tail whipping right and left 
as the lean quarters collected themselves 
for a spring. He divined what was 
coming. This was the last of Monk: 
another second, and the kind, genial com- 
panion, the friend of a week, tottering 
here white-faced under the dazzling moon, 
would be gripped by loin or shoulder and 
whirled off in the jaws of this forest-fiend, 
as your neighbour's cat rapes your sister’s 
canary to gurgle over and vivisect it under 
the laurels. Monk to be worried piece- 
meal alive, bitten and shaken and mumbled 
over out in the darkness of those dripping 
thickets ! 

This passed in one tick of the watch ; 
the next he lunged with all his weight 
and muscle, drove the bayonet home to 
the very fore-sight into the creasy pelt 
behind the shoulder, and—happy after- 
thought—pulled the trigger ! 

Just what happened next he never 
knew, for the moon slipped into cloud 
as he thrust, and all was dark. 
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There was an ear-shattering snarl, and 

the rifle was twisted from his hands by a 
wrench as resistless as if it had been 
caught in the spokes of a fly-wheel. Flung 
off backward, he turned and ran, stumbled 
into a clump of bamboo, recovered the 
line and sprinted for the bungalow, guided 
by a lighted window and a ringing outcry 
a woman’s, 
Feet raced behind him as he flew up 
the steps and hurled himself against a 
locked door: he turned to see, in an 
interval of moonlight, Monk reach the 
verandah, stagger as if clutched from 
behind, fight the air for a moment, and 
fall forward with a shriek of tearing linen. 
Something huge and stripy was writhing 
and gnashing at the foot of those steps ; 
it twisted, slowly straightened _ itself, 
shuddered twice, and lay still. 

His friend was in his arms, gasping 
and bleeding. 

“Good Lord, old fellow, what a 
squeak !” said Diggory. ‘“ Are you hurt?” 

“* Hand—hand—hand gone, I think ; 
not quite so bad as that, perhaps, but— 
but—thanks awfully—ugh !” 

Monk slipped through his hands in the 
silence of a dead faint. For one half- 
minute Diggory collapsed, small blame to 
him. The average middle-class layman 
knows little of wounds and less of syncope 
—is apt to mistake the latter for some- 
thing more serious. Pulled to his knces 
by the weight of the fallen man, Diggory 
bent over him with a horribly empty 
sensation, feeling a queer taste of blood 
in his mouth and a chilly trickle running 
down his spine. “ ‘This won’t do,” he 
muttered, sternly taking himself to task. 
“Come undone, will you?” ‘This to 
the buttons of the Norfolk jacket. ‘The 
heart beat ; Diggory found himself. 

“Here! Cleburn, say! Will nobody 
lend a hand?” 

The key creaked, the door behind him 
opened. Mrs. Cleburn stood there in 
her dressing-gown, lamp in hand, panting 
hard, with shining eyes. 

Diggory’s heart was thumping thickly, 
and something unusual seemed to have 
happened to his knees; but the sight of 
her distress braced him. “He is not 
very bad, and the tiger's done for any- 
way,” he began. ‘“ Pray don’t faint, Mrs. 
Cleburn: take a grip of yourself—do, 
please !” 

“ J don’t faint ; but, of, the shame of it / 
You are sure that thing is quite dead ?” 
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She pointed to a rifle that somehow 
lay at her feet by an overturned chair. 
“Better make certain, I should think.” 

Diggory took the weapon and descended 
the steps ; a foolhardy thing to do, but he 
was quite inexperienced. The lady held 
the light high ; he put the muzzle to the 
huge grinning head, prodded it, and 
paused. 

‘Pity to spoil the skin, Mrs. Cleburn : 
he’s dead right enough. Now for the 
patient.” 

Passing his arms under Monk’s prostrate 
body, he strove to lift him, and failed ; 
the body was so heavily limp, and the 
adventure had told upon himself, he 
thought. Any lady who had taken her 
“course” would have told him he was 
attempting the impossible, and shown him 
the right bold, but Diggory knew nothing 
of ‘First Aid.” Raising a mortified face, 
he saw the lady place the light in the 
hands of the ayah, kilt her wrapper 
through the waistband, and with grave 
decision clasp her hands beneath Monk’s 
knees. 

“Will you kindly take his shoulders, 
Mr. Diggory? Yes, just so. I had better 
precede you. Lift when I say ‘ Now.’” 

Diggory found himself following his 
hostess up the passage. ‘“ Where is 
Cleburn?” he asked; and could have 
bitten his tongue for punishment the 
next moment, for all the tenderness 
hardened out of her face as she replied : 
“Don’t ask, please. I don’t know. I 
think he must be ill.” 


Laid upon his bed, Monk grinned 


faintly. ‘‘ Don’t let that heathen singe 
the whiskers!” he murmured, and _ re- 
lapsed. 


He was a sadly dilapidated little man 
by this time: his right hand was badly 
crushed ; the trap had tightened when the 
bayonet went in, though it must have 
opened to the shot and released him. 

The rest was mostly tailor’s work. In 
the race for the bungalow he had, in his 
own words, been caught on the post. 
One down-stroke of the armed paw had 
ripped the flannel Norfolk jacket from 
collar to belt, scoring the back within, 
lightly indeed from a tiger’s point of view, 
but more than sufficiently for Diggory’s 
stomach. 

How the woman rose to the occasion! 
Ram Sihaghi and her ayah alone of the 
household answered to her call ; the death- 
rattle of the mighty brute had driven the 
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rest to covert until daylight. Fighting 
his sensations, Diggory mopped, lifted 
and coiled away the slack of bandages as 
he was directed, marvelling the while at 
the deft, cool feminine skill, and, once 
and again, at Cleburn’s prolonged ab- 
sence. 

“The sponge, if you please—no, that’s 
done with. Would you mind going to 
my husband’s bath-room—the door at 
the end of this passage—for the sponge? 
Hold the lamp just so, Sihaghi; gently 
with the fan, Lal Moti!” 

The door stuck, but an inside bolt gave 
suddenly to his pressure; he stumbled 
forward into the dark room, stepping 
upon something round and alive. ‘loo 
fresh to the tropics to think of snakes, he 
stooped and caught a human ankle. 

“Let me be, confound you! Oh, be 
off with you, do!” 

It was Cleburn. 

With a good conscience and a reason- 
able excuse, a man may face most awkward 
positions; Diggory had both, but, con- 
fronted by a man thus dismally demoral- 
ised, he quailed and made a movement 
to escape. 

“T’m sure I beg your pardon: I—I 
couldn't possibly know you were here. 
Mrs. Cleburn sent me for the sponge.” 

A long shudder ending in a sob shook 


the darkness; the man was weeping 
miserably. Scrambling up from the floor, 


and casting loose the bath-towel in which 
he had wound himself, he clutched 
Diggory with shaking hands. ‘ Don’t— 
don’t tell my wife. Say I was ill: I am 
ill, damnably sick, if you’d only believe 
it. But no one ever will believe it! Oh, 
I wish I were dead—I do!” 

Diggory found the sponge and slipped 
out, closing the door softly upon a tragedy 
that dropped his jaw. 

“Poor devil!” he grunted, as he 
whittled the lid of one of Hennessey’s 
cases into splints for the hand. ‘“‘ Poor 
devil!” he muttered, as he shudderingly 
bathed the lacerated shoulders with spirit, 
but he wasn’t thinking of Monk, and was 
taken aback by the damaged man’s rebuke 
hissed between grinding teeth. 

“Don’t pity me, you celestial idiot ; 
and, oh! what did I tell you? It’s 
griffin’s luck! You’ve won that tenner, 
of course, but oh, that skull! that skin! 
Q-0-0-0! never mind my observations, 
old man—it stings a little. Keep a light 
upon the verandah steps to scare the 
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jacks. Ill superintend the skinning in 
the morning.” 

But before morning fever set in, and 
Diggory, after unsuccessfully drawing the 
stables by lantern-light for Panduram, was 
well on his way for professional help, a 
chart of the hill-tracks pencilled upon his 
paper of sandwiches by the same white 
hand that cut them. 

“You'll do it in six hours. You really 
must do it, or Dr. ‘Tainsh will have 
moved on from the rest-house where 
he dispenses on ‘Tuesday forenoons, and 
once gone I really don’t know where you 
would catch him. If I could only put 
my hand upon Panduram !” 

Don’t think of it, Mrs. Cleburn: I'll 
pull it off somehow. I’m on the Govern- 
ment road until sunrise, you tell me, and 
after that it’s hard if I can’t hit off the 
line.” 

“Trot until the light comes, and when 
you can see her ears push her. You will 
have to ease her as the sun gets power, 
but don’t dismount, however awful the 
track looks. She’s a Munipur polo Zaé, 
and can canter round the roof of a 
bungalow ; she simply can’t fall.” 

He bumped off into the steamy dark- 
ness, wishing in his heart of hearts that 
half as much could be said of himself. 
A Merchant ‘Taylors’ boy, Surbiton bred, 
his lines had fallen in a Mincing Lane 
house, with few opportunities for cross- 
country riding. How he made his point, 
or precisely in what time or trim he made 
it, need not be dilated upon here. Stern 
in the pride of two-and-twenty, sleepy, 
cross, stale, sore, and with stiff eyelids, 
he slid and bumped down the hill zig- 
zags in the afternoon sun at the croup 
of the Doctor’s arab. ‘The man had fed 
him and beered him, put him in his own 
bath and set him upon his own beast 
(the fat had developed a sore back), was 
all joy at the sight of a fresh face, and 
talked incessantly. 

He had wormed enough of the story 
out of the taciturn Diggory to see that he 
was on the track of a perfectly new and 
authentic yarn—a yarn of the first magni- 
tude. There was more behind, he was 
convinced; and presently, despite the 
victim’s prevarications, the truth was 
elicited. 


“You nailed him, then—you! How 


the dickens—what ? dayoneted him, no? 
shot him then? 
Lord ! 


Well, both then, good 
Yes, go ahead.” 
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* And then, if you must have it, I ran 
away, sneaked off—yes,” pursued Diggory, 
avoiding his companion’s eyes and _ blush- 
ing painfully. ‘I did a record sprint, 
leaving my man to the tiger. Now you’ve 
got the lot, dry up and change the 
subject,—that is, if—if you care to speak 
to me.” 


The doctor, who was talking over 
his shoulder, reined back and laid a 
kindly hand upon the young fellow’s 


arm. 

“ My dear sir,” he began rather chokily, 
for he was touched, “ for what do you take 
me? I’m not a fool. I’ve killed more 
than one tiger (though not with the steel, 
and never intend to—no!), and seen 
severai sorts of men, and your sort is 
uncommonly scarce. What!” he blurted 
out, “‘ what would have been the sense of 
waiting ? You'd played your stroke and 
lost your weapon : to bolt was the game— 
the game! Gad, sir, you don’t miss 
much of being a hero, yes !” 

* Rot!” grunted Diggory. ‘‘ Now, Mrs. 
Cleburn 3 

“She? Oh, she’s a daisy! I’m with 
you there. But what was Cleb doing 
all this time, eh? That’s what I want to 
know. ‘Touch of fever? ‘Touch of peg! 
I know! You don’t know old Cleb, 
sir—the finest fellow that ever came up 
to the gardens, the very finest! Been 
going the pace, though, lately ; nerve all 
over the shop. I know what occurred as 
well as if I had been there—better perhaps, 
if it was as dark with you as it was at 
Tinlong. Saw it coming; this may turn 
him ; hope to goodness it may. I'll give 
him the straight tip when I’ve done what 
I can for your friend. Don't like your 
account of the hand a little bit! (Hold 
up, Arslan, will you ?)—nasty thing, tiger- 
bite: if the canines get in they go 
through top and bottom and lock inside, 
—so.” He illustrated the process with 
gloved fingers until Diggory shut his eyes. 
“If the sectorial molars get a look in,” 
he continued, revelling in anatomical 
detail, ‘it is worse, for they mash and 
mangle ; segue/e the rule, one might say. 
Shouldn’t be surprised at any complica- 
tion.” 

But the doctor was wrong; ‘the man 
recovered from the bite, the dog it was 
that died.’ , 

They found Cleburn late that night in 
Mulcahy’s quarters, far gone in Hennessy 
and fever. He never rallied. Let us 
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‘*He slid and bumped down the hill zigzags.” 


From a drawing by L. Raven-Hill. 
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drop the curtain upon poor heart-broken 
Cleburn. 

Diggory’s share of the adventure was 
the talk of the Hills for a month, 
embarrassed his stay at Calcutta, followed 
him to Mandalay and Singapore, and still, 
at mercifully lengthening intervals, puts 
him to the blush at home. 

His contribution to the household 
trouble was a doggish sympathetic silence, 
for which Eleanor still remembers him 
in her prayers, albeit that is not all she 
has to thank him for. 

His recollections of the next three 
weeks are of a hot, confused, weary dream, 
(he worked through an attack of fever 
by sheer pluck, in ignorance of what was 
the matter with him). He recalls at odd 
moments the darkness of that awful 
bathroom ; he remembers the sounds of a 
woman’s weeping, heard through the thin 
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walls of a hill bungalow in the night- 
watches whilst he took his turn beside a 
sick-bed. 

“ And to think that the man had played 
half-back for Middlesex !” 

Cogitating thus, he leaves the spirit- 
stand untouched, and peeps at his own 
ruddy, clean-shaven face inverted in the 
bowl of a spoon, musing upon the in- 
stability of masculine nerve. 

** Poor devil!” he growled many a time 
under his breath during those three weeks. 
As he closed the Book at the grave-side, 
after stumbling through the Burial Service 
—the missionary was on furlough, and 
they kept the affair as quiet as they 
might—he caught himself groaning : 

*Poor—ahem! What experiences for 
a Cockney globe-trotter, and all inside a 
week !” 

And Monk ?—and Eleanor ? 


THE SONG OF DAGONET. 


BY ERNEST 


RHYS 


omg jester, heaven-born fool, 


What folly brings you riding 
», oa > dD 


Far away from Caerleén ?— 


While your feather in the pool 


Nods and beckons to your hiding 


Otherself that calls you on,— 


Leave the jousting ! 


Leave to 


Dagonet ? 


Break the quest! 


-alamidés 


The death-thrust by the heron-pool 


At Glatisant the deathly beast. 


All can fight as need is ; 


Only one can play the fool,— 





Dagonet. 
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LANSDOWNE 


HOUSE.* 


BY ERNEST M. JESSOP. 


T would be difficult to find a more 
pleasant spot in the heart of roaring 
London than the restful garden 

which faces Lansdowne House. Once 
past the dark doors set in the garden 
wall which occupies all the south side of 
3erkeley Square, one almost forgets that 
Piccadilly is but a stone’s throw distant. 
Just within these same doors on the 
left stands a pretty little rural lodge 
overhung and surrounded by greenery. 
But a little beyond is spread a great 
velvety lawn, as fresh as if brought 
but yesterday from the riverside; and 
again beyond this groups of old trees 
grow without perceptible break right up 
to Devonshire House. It seems so 
Strange to be just out of the turmoil 
of traffic and to hear the notes of birds 
secure in their leafy homes and _ yet 
surrounded by London’s busiest streets. 
urn to the right, away from the ruri 
prospect, and there stands the grave 
old house, quite unaltered both with- 
out and within since the days of its 


* Tllustrated from Photographs specially taken by Messrs. 
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Georgian builders. the 


Up 


drive come daintily stepping 


well-kept 
high-bred 
horses drawing all kinds of luxury in 
the way of vehicles. Solemn powdered 
footmen assist the cream of the world’s 
society to alight ; up walk the clean-shaven 
severely frock-coated warrior, dandy, or 


statesman; but, alas! they all look 
sadly new amid their surroundings. 
Would that one had the wand of the 
magician, if but for a moment, to bring 
forth from their frames to fit the sur- 
roundings the stately and _ picturesque 
folk who figure so splendidly in the 


canvases of Reynolds and Gainsborough, 
Romney and Hoppner and many another 
genius, to be seen on the walls within ! 
We present our credentials to one of 
the attendants, who in his picturesque 
livery almost makes up for the absence 
of the past, and are taken away, through 
the beautifully proportioned hall with 
its stone figures fashioned in ages past, 
up the great staircase with its noiseless 
carpeting of dusky Eastern stuffs, to the 


Russell & Sons. 
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quiet, cool,\ restful spot which is known 
as Lady Lansdowne’s own room. Here 
is none of the gaudy restlessness of 
the modern boudoir, here are not any 
of the curly-tailed monstrosities miscalled 
Yart nouveau, or the crude angularities 
associated with the names of arts and 
crafts. The ceiling, the cornice, the fire- 
place and the walls resemble nothing so 
much as a beautiful design in Wedgwood 
jasper ware of a dainty creamy white, 
with a background of the softest and 
dullest green. For the oaken floor a 


» of 


Cann ae 


mes 
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In one of the three tall windows 
looking into the garden is fitted a cool- 
looking arrangement of ferns and a tiny 
fountain, the rippling of which blends 
harmoniously with the notes of the canary 
who has his cage hard by. Facing the 
door as one enters towers a tall fan- 
palm springing from a brazen Eastern pot 
which stands on a carved blackwood 
stand. About the big room in all 
directions are to be found small tables 
and stands bearing photographs and 
miniatures, which remind you that both 


Lady Lansdowne’s room. 


centre covering is made in dark and 
dreamy Indian red. And the furniture— 
well, the majority of it was mainly made 
by, not copied from, Chippendale and 
Sheraton. What more need be said? 
Over the fireplace hangs a striking sketch 
of Lord Lansdowne painted by the late 
Frank Holl shortly before his death. 

Small water-colours, chiefly by the 
early nineteenth-century masters, adorn 
the walls, and by the great screen which 
shelters Lady Lansdowne’s writing-table is 
supported a beautiful photograph signed 
“ Alexandra, 1888.” 


Lord and Lady Lansdowne are connected 
by birth or intermarriage with most of 
the great families of the country.  Inter- 
mixed with the portraits one notes many 
specimens of the rare and costly jewellers’ 
work which ceased to be made after the 
early years of the nineteenth century. 
The jewelled watches, the lovely chate- 
laines, the superb snuff- and patch-boxes, 
the exquisite little éu/s, are scattered here 
and there, side by side with the quaint 
Indian silver-ware presented to Lord 
Lansdowne when Governor-General of 


India. 























LANSDOWNE 


Under the great palm a gorgeously 
arrayed green-and-red parrot quietly and 
methodically goes through a self-appointed 
course of gymnastics, save when he stops 
to listen to the voice of his mistress. 

On the right of the fireplace stands 
Lady Lansdowne’s well-used writing-table. 
I say well-used advisedly, because the 
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of the Officers’ Families Fund), all call 
for an amount of labour and thought 
which is but littlke known to the outside 
world. 

As with the lady so it is with her husband 
—the same kindly, helpful disposition. 
Will Lord Lansdowne sit for the photo- 
grapher in his study? Well, he is sorry, 


Lady Lansdowne at her writing-tabdle. 


amount of sheer hard work which her 
position entails on her is very large in- 
deed. ‘The social correspondence, the 
great political receptions and banquets, 
the arrangements for country-house parties, 
and last but not least the demands from 
charitable societies, to whom she always 
renders the most willing assistance (in- 
deed, it must not be forgotten that she 
was the prime mover in the promotion 





but he cannot wait to-day. Yes, one 
can go into his study; one may note 
its contents ; one may photograph—no 
hindrance is to be placed in our way. As 
for hobbies he has none, unless it be that 
of hard work. More often than not in 
his study soon after eight o’clock in the 
morning, he works with his secretaries 
until two ; then a light lunch, and off to 
the Foreign Office, to return to dinner at 
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eight, and afterwards to the House of 
Lords. It is a life of strenuous endeavour. 
For his hard-won holiday in Ireland or 
at Bowood, when the cares of estate 
management permit, he likes a little quiet 
fishing or shooting, but this latter in the 
old-fashioned manner. No great battues 
or game drives for the mere sake of 
seeing how many head one can kill ever 
have his approval. Of good horses both 
he and Lady Lansdowne are fond, and 
they always drive very smart equipages. 
Although there is of late talk of a motor, 
it is only for use on the Irish estates, 
which run to magnificent distances. 

Of course it is well known that his 
lordship descends from the Earls of Kerry, 
whose pedigree runs into the remote past ; 
but on the female side he had a noted 
ancestor in Sir William Petty, to whose 
character Evelyn in his Diary gives the 
noblest testimonial : 


1675. 22 March. Supp" at Sir William 
Petty’s with the Bp. of Salisbury and divers 
honourable persons. We had a_ noble 
entertainment in a house gloriously furnish’d ; 
the master and mistress of it were extra- 


ordinary persons. Sir William was the 
sonn of a meane man somewhere in Sussex, 
and sent from Schole to Oxon, where he 
studied Philosophy, but was most eminent 
in Mathematics and Mechanics ; proceeded 
Dr. of Physick, and was grown famous, as 
for his learning so for his recovering a poor 
wench that had been hanged for felony ;— 
when the rebels (Cromwell and_ followers) 
were dividing their conquests in Ireland, he 
was employ’d by them to measure and set 
out the land.—This he effected so exactly, 
that it not only furnish’d him with a greate 
sum of money, but enabled him to purchase 
an estate worth £4000 a yeare. He after- 
wards married the daughter of Sir Hardresse 
Waller ; she was an extraordinary witt as 
well as beauty, and a prudent woman, Sir 


William, amongst other inventions, was 
author of the double bottom’d ship.—There 


is not a better Latine poet living when he 
gives himself that diversion; nor is his 
excellence less in Council and prudent 
matters of state;—There were not in 
the whole world his equal for a superin- 
tendant of manufacture and improvement 
of trade.-—There is nothing difficult to 
him.—Having never known such another 
genius, I cannot but mention these parti- 
culars amongst a multitude of others which 
I could produce, 
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The name of Petty was taken by the Hon. 
J. Fitzmaurice, second son of the aust 
Lord Kerry, and Anne, daughter of Sir 
W. Petty. He was made Viscount Fitz- 
maurice and afterwards Earl of Shelburne, 
his son and successor being created tst 
Marquis of Lansdowne in 1784. 

Lansdowne House was built in 1765 by 
Robert Adam, the great architect, for the 
Earl of Bute, a favourite minister of 
George III., but was sold by that noble- 
man before its completion to the Earl of 
Shelburne for £22,000, a sum which is 
said to have been much less than_ its 
cost price. A complete set of drawings to 
scale of the house and its rooms is to be 
found in the Brothers Adams’ book on 
their own works. 

For Lady Shelburne’s opinion of the 
house we may turn to her Diary: 

Saturday, August ‘20th, 1768.—I had the 
pleasure of coming to Shelburne House, from 
whence I continue this Diary. My Lord was 
just going to Council as I arrived, with Lord 
Granby ; we had some little conversation 
upon the steps, and I had full time to walk 
over and examine the house. It is very 
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noble, and I am much pleas’d with it, tho’ 
perhaps few people wou’d have come to live 
in it, in so unfurnished a state. 


Concerning the collection of antique 
sculpture which so beautifully harmonises 
with the classically designed rooms some 
interesting particulars are given in the 
private catalogue of Lansdowne House. 


In 1771, immediately after the death of 
Lady Shelburne, Lord Shelburne paid a 
visit to Italy, and it may have been at Rome 


that he conceived the idea of adorning 
Shelburne House with a _ collection of 


sculpture. In order to carry out his plans 
he secured the help of the most enterprising 
and successful explorer of the day, Gavin 
Hamilton, a Scottish painter. 

A scheme was drawn up by Hamilton 
for the formation of a sculpture gallery at 
Lansdowne House, and it was agreed that 


plans should be made by the architect 
Panini. The gallery itself (now the ball- 
room) had been built by Lord Bute for a 


music-room, and it is clear that Hamilton 
and ‘Panini proposed a more complete 
transformation of it than has actually taken 
place. 





Lord Lansdowne’s room. 
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The plans for the sculpture gallery were 
finally abandoned in 1773, and_ the 
collection of marbles which had been 
made is now distributed throughout the 
house. Hamilton’s contract was to supply 
the antique sculpture for the gallery ina 
period of four years, at a cost of £1500 
per annum. Other works were bought 
by Lord Shelburne from Adams, a dealer 
established in Rome. In 1786 Lord 
Shelburne seems to have tired of his 
collection and even thought of disposing 
of it, but in 1792 he again started pur- 
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figure now at the eastern end of the 
dining-room. 

‘The collection of pictures which has 
been gradually formed is a notable one, 
containing as it does some twenty of 
Reynolds’ works as well as fine Gains- 
boroughs and specimens of nearly all the 
best eighteenth-century painters as well as 
rare and valuable old masters, and some 
high-class modern works. Among the 
Reynolds pictures are his wonderful 
portrait of Sterne which was painted in 
1760. It was originally painted for Lord 





The Front Drawing-room. 


chasing, and all the statuary now in the 


dining-room was acquired after the 
expiration of Hamilton’s agency. Lord 


Shelburne died in 1805, and his son, 
the second Lord Lansdowne, took over 
from his executors the collection of 
sculpture for a sum of some £6000 
or £7000. He left the collection to 
his widow in 1809, who sold it to her 
brother-in-law Henry, third Marquis of 
Lansdowne, who added several works 
to the collection. . In addition purchases 
have been made in recent years, notably 
a very beautiful recumbent female 


Ossory, and afterwards passed to Lord 
Holland, at whose death in 1840 it was 
purchased by the then Lord Lansdowne 
for 500 guineas, and now hangs in the 
library. Some portraits by him of various 
members of the Lansdowne family are 
very fine specimens, as is also his * Mrs. 
Sheridan as St. Cecilia,” which was bought 
from Sheridan’s solicitor for £600. ‘The 
collection also boasts three Romneys, two 
Raeburns, and three Lawrences. _ Inter- 
esting Hogarths are his own_ portrait, 
which bears on a paper at the back of 
the canvas this inscription: 
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The Dining-room. 
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This likeness of Mr. William Hogarth by 
himself was presented to his friend Mr. 
Furnivall, in the year 1727, who left it to 
his son Dr. Furnivall, of Dean Street, Soho, 
from whom it was purchased, — 


and also his Peg Woffington. 

Among other first-class pictures one 
may mention a good Landseer painted 
for Lord Lansdowne ; a fine Murillo; a 
Raphael ; Rembrandt’s celebrated “ Mill,” 
which was sold by the 1st Marquess of 
Lansdowne and repurchased by the 3rd; 


a splendid Ruysdael, Andrea del Sarto’s 
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course of the inimitable Adam’s design 
and workmanship. ‘The walls are painted 
plain Celadon green, the fireplace is of 
white marble, and above is yet an empty 
plaster frame, as, singularly enough, among 
all the Lansdowne pictures not one can be 
found to fit the space. The sideboard 
at the end of the room is eighteenth- 
century carved mahogany work, and on 
the occasion of State banquets is filled 
with fine old Georgian plate, not the least 
interesting pieces being those presented by 
the City Corporation and other bodies to 

one of Lord Lansdowne’s 











ancestors, the Lord Keith 
who arranged matters so 
amicably with the Dutch 
in South Africa in the 
reign of George III. 

From the Dining-room 
one passes to the Front 
Drawing-room, which is of 
moderate 


size, and_ pos- 
sesses a_ truly beautiful 
modelled plaster ceiling, 


with paintings by contem- 
porary artists let into the 
panels. The walls are 
cream-coloured, and_ the 
room contains some extra- 
ordinarily fine pieces of 
seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century furniture, a 
beautiful Romney portrait 
over the fireplace, an im- 
mense pair of Chinese 
cloisonné jars, some fine 
Sevres and other china, and 
in every available position 


beautiful little miniatures, 
snuff - boxes, quaint old 
watches and such -like 


reminiscences of the 


eighteenth century. 








The corridor leading to the Ballroom. 


portrait of himself, and three or four by 
Velasquez. Many of the best of the 
Old Masters have been on view to the 
public at the Royal Academy within 
recent years. ; 

Among the art treasures one ought also 
to notice the twelve enamels by Bone 
copied from celebrated pictures. — 

Concerning the reception-rooms one 
notes that the great Dining-room, although 
simple in style to severity, is so elegantly 
proportioned as to appear even larger 
than it is. The ceiling and frieze are of 


The Back Drawing-room, 

which is the most elabor- 

ately decorated of the suite, is also the 
oldest in appearance. ‘The ceiling is 
Adam’s work, with paintings in panel 
by contemporary artists. ‘The walls are 
panelled in old-gold silk damask, divided 
by cream-coloured pilasters painted with 
coloured arabesques in the manner of 
Raffaelle and heavily enriched’ with 
gilding. Over the carved marble mantel 
hangs the beautiful Hoppner, “ Portrait of 
the Hon. M. Mercer-Elphinstone,” after- 
wards Countess de Flahault and Baroness 
Keith and Nairne, in her own right. The 
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high-bred-looking beauty is painted life- 
size and full length, attired in a white 
silk dress, with ‘blue sash and a light 
shaw] over her shoulders. On the opposite 
side of the room is a great bay containing 
a damask-covered lounge, over which the 
wall is covered by a mirror surmounted 
by a classically-treated painted panel. In 
this room is a suite of dainty eighteenth- 
century furniture painted in shades of 
dull green relieved by groups of amorini. 
There are also some grand specimens of 
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all in serene beauty hang the works of 
Reynolds, Romney, Van der Helst, and 
others of the greatest. The room is lit 
at night by some wonderful old ormolu 
hanging candelabra, now fitted for electric 
light. 

The Library is a handsome, comfortable- 
looking room, with walls, floor and carpet 
in rich deep shades of red. Over the 
fireplace is a grand Sir Joshua, ‘‘ Portraits 
of the Countess of Ilchester and her 
Daughters.” (This lady’s fifth daughter 

















The Ballroom. 


antique French and Italian furniture, 
notably a carved ebony and ormolu cabinet 
at the end of the room, on which stands 
a Louis Seize lyre clock of beautiful work- 
manship. All about the room, which is 
about 50 feet by 30 feet, are scattered 
things of beauty. Here a specimen table 
containing diamond and enamel snuff- 
boxes and similar ware of very great value, 
there fine miniatures in antique frames, in 
another spot some lovely old Sévres, in 
yet another a very beautiful pair of rose- 
coloured marble vases mounted in ormolu 
of the finest workmanship, while around 


married the third Marquis of Lansdowne.) 
The bookshelves are of light oak enriched 
with gold. The design of the ceiling 
in cream and gold is particularly good. 
The great ormolu electrolier (presumably 
old Italian work) is very fine. A grand 
piano stands near a window ; and on the 
walls, with many beautiful pictures, may 
be seen framed and under glass a lock of 
Swift’s hair cut after death, and enclosed 
with a charming letter by a friend of the 
great Dean to Lord Shelburne. 
Adjoining the Library is the Round 
Room, a somewhat remarkable apartment, 
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inasmuch as it is perfectly circular, with a 
domed ceiling which bears a frieze painted 
in low tones with a classical subject, giving 
it a strong resemblance to a mammoth 
piece of Wedgwood pottery. ‘The room 


is mainly devoted to the reception of 


Indian mementoes. 

Of Lord Lansdowne’s rooms, which are 
on the right side of the entrance-hall, but 
little need be said. The ante-room has 
an exquisite chimneypiece and some fine 
pictures: one of these over the fireplace 
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flowers and the constant stream of distin- 
guished guests, who, sometimes to the 
number of over a thousand, attend to 
greet-the popular host and hostess, 

It may be said that if Lord Lansdowne 
has a preference for any particular portion 
of his art treasures it is for those which 
have descended to him from his ancestor 
the great Lord Keith, who in the days of 
the Georges brought us back ‘ Peace 
with Honour” from South Africa. Of 
these the most valuable are kept in 

the strong room in the 











basement; and, indeed, 
among them is a diamond 
mounted snuff-box, a 
watch chatelaine, and 
other matters, which are 
just as well kept where 
they will not tempt to any 
breaking of the Command- 
ments, 

Of his lordship himself 
one can but say he owns 
143,000 acres, yet no tenant 
has a word to say against 
him; he has held and 
still holds the highest of 
offices of State, yet no man 
has endeavoured to find a 
fault with his nobility of 
life. As for public policy, 
it must always be the sub- 
ject of criticism. 

It may be said to this 
day, as Mr. Escott tells us 
Jowett said of Lord Lans- 
downe in his young days, 
“There goes the nine- 
teenth-century edition of 
Aristotle’s magnificent 
man, who, being worthy 
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is in a particularly handsome old carved 
and gilded wood frame. For Lord Lans- 
downe’s own room, with its great writing- 
table on which the business of Europe is 
so often transacted, I must leave the 
photograph to speak. This picture was 
taken but a few minutes after its owner 
had finished his morning’s work with his 
secretaries and his all too numerous 
callers. ‘The grand old house perhaps 
looks its best on the night of a great 
reception, when some of the furniture is 
removed to make way for palms and 


of great things, knows that 

he is so”; although he 
himself confesses to having endeavoured 
to mould his life on the lines laid 
down by his great ancestor Sir William 
Petty, who wrote in 1676: “It is hard 
to say where the scale ends, either up- 
wards or downwards; but it is certain 
that the proud coxcomb man is not the 
top of it—wherefore let us be sober and 
modest, and conform to the general 
practice of good men and the laws of 
our age and country, and carefully study 
the laws of nature, which are the laws of 
God.” 























NO TRUMPS OR SPADES. 


BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


I. 


OCK FFRENCH was the only child 
of an Irish father and a Scotch 
mother. The father, Rory Ffrench— 

everybody called him Rory-—broke his 
neck in a steeplechase when Jock was 
seven years old ; and after this sad event 
Mrs. Ffrench left Ireland and _ settled 
in Edinburgh amongst her own kinsfolk. 
These good people declared that Jock 
was Scotch through and through: an 
assumption fortified by freckles, high 
cheek-bones, hair the colour of Dundee 
marmalade, and a canniness beyond his 
years. But the laddie’s eyes were undeni- 
ably Irish—an impudent blue encircled 
by short thick black lashes: the devil- 
may-care, leap-before-you-look article, as 
much out of place in a north-of-Tweed 
countenance as a Kilkenny cat at a 
curling match. 

After leaving Cambridge, where he 
distinguished himself in the Natural 
Science Schools, Jock entered a London 
firm of Scotch merchants as clerk. The 
work in and about Mincing Lane was 
not to his taste, but he stuck to it 
doggedly. For the rest he played golf 
and cards, and read every line written 
on the two subjects which most interested 
him—bridge, and hematite ores. 

When Jock was thirty years old he met 
the Skibbereens. Jord Skib had parted 
with everything he possessed except a 
rich brogue and a_half-interest in as 
handsome a daughter as ever came out 
of Kildare. On Diana’s account the 
Skibbereens moved to London, where 
Lady Skib, who had a little money of her 
own, took a small house in Chester Square 
for the season. Lord Skib happened to 
be a second cousin of the late Rory 
F french, and he sought out Jock at Lady 
Skib’s request, because Amy Bagot, her 
ladyship’s great friend, had said that dear 
Mr. Ffrench was worth his half-million. 
As a matter of fact, Jock had saved about 
two thousand pounds, and was earning 
only five hundred a year; the John 
French, also of Mincing Lane, whom 
Mrs. Bagot knew, spelt his name with one 
“f.” Jock was asked to dine ex famille. 


“Your poor father,” said his host, ‘‘ was 
a square peg in a round hole with no 
bottom to it. Yetake me? He lost life 
and fortune where I lost mine—at Punches- 
town. It’s no bull I’m making, me boy. 
Faith ! when a man loses his money, he’s 
in a hole which it’s no stretch of the 
imagination to call a grave. He’s dead. 
By the same token, they tell me you're 
very much alive.” 

This allusion to the wealth that was not 
his puzzled Jock. 

After dinner bridge was played. During 
the second rubber Jock revoked for the 
first time in his life. He had just come 
to the conclusion that Diana was the 
most delightful girl he had ever met. 
When he returned to his modest chambers 
he told his man to bring him Burns. 

‘* Burns, sir?” 

‘* Yes— Burns.” 

The man brought him three books, 
with a deprecating expression. “ Here’s 
Foster, sir, and Doe, and Dalton; but I 
can't find Burns. Is it just out, sir?” 

“You're a perfect fool. I want Burns: 
Robert Burns, the poet. He lives on— 
yes—on the “of shelf of the big bookcase, 
in three volumes bound in pale green 
cloth.” 

“Shall I bring all three, sir?” 

** Certainly.” 


II. 


After Ascot Lady Skib told her husband 
and Diana that Jock Ffrench was an 
impostor. Jock had been in and out of 
the house in Chester Square a score of 
times at least. 

“An impostor,” repeated Lord Skib. 
“ Faith, and he is that! He ought to be 
half Irish, but he’s all Scotch. I asked 
him for a timporary loan of a thousand, 
and he refused me—I give ye my word.” 

“An impostor !” exclaimed Diana. 

“He’s a poor man,” said Lady Skib 
viciously. 

“ Oh—poor Jock!” 

‘You call him Jock, Diana?” 

“Tt would be impossible to call him 
John. Has he lost his half-million ?” 

“He never had it. He’s a clerk—a 
pauper.” 
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“Why, he gave me ten pounds yester- 
day.” 

‘What are you saying ?” 

“For our bazaar.” She laughed 
pleasantly. “He must be a good sort 
of—impostor. And I hardly thanked 
him. I’m not sure that I didn’t accuse 
him of being rather stingy. Poor Jock!” 

She rose from the breakfast-table, and 
moved slowly away. 

Lady Skib looked at her lord. ‘‘ Why 
did you ask that young man to my house, 
Terence ? ” 

“You asked me to ask him, Amalia.” 

I hope no mischief has been done. 
But I fear that Diana is interested in this 
very commonplace cousin of yours.” 

“She’s interested in no man—yev. 
She’s me own daughter, the sweet modest 
creature.” 

“T can’t afford to take a house in 
London next sgason,” said Lady Skib 
tartly. 

“Rest easy, Amalia. The child ’Il 
marry before ye can wink your eye. And 
she'll pick a winner too. Jock Ffrench is 
too canny for the darlin’. Faith, it comes 
out in his bridge. Di was furious with 
him last night. He declared spades, 
holding a Yarborough, and Di, his 
partner, held the prettiest no-trumper I 
ever saw. Jock made it plain afterwards 
that they’d have lost the odd thrick, but 
she told him to his freckled face that 
he’d no dash. And divil a bit o’ dash 
has he. Now, Pyndrem has dash, if 
you like. And Pyndrem’s the boy I’m 
backing.” 

Sir Titus Pyndrem, the millionaire 
ironmaster, had shown Diana much atten- 
tion in the enclosure at Ascot and else- 
where. It was said of him that he had 
accumulated a large fortune by using 
other folks’ brains, which plainly proves 
that he had plenty of his own. 

Lady Skib’s handsome face brightened. 
“Your boy is past forty,” she murmured ; 
“but I’m told that he always gets what 
he wants. Certainly he wants Diana. 
And he has good looks and good manners. 
A propos, we dine with him to-night at 
Claridge’s.” 

And Ill drink his health, Amalia, in 
his own wine. Long life to him—and to 
our blessed chyild !” 

The Skibbereens dined with Sir Titus, 
went on with him to the opera, and 
thence to a ball in Park Lane, where 
Diana found Jock awaiting her. She 
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saw that he was nervous and excited. 
Presently, when they were alone, she 
asked if anything had happened. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I’ve some- 
thing on my mind, something of tre- 
mendous importance to—me. Something 
which has kept me awake ever since | 
met you.” 

“Oh!” 

“And now I must m-m-make a decla- 
ration. ‘The—what do you call it ?—the 
psychological moment—has come.” 

“Has it?” Diana played nervously 
with her fan. 

“Ves, It’s not easy to make this—er— 
declaration, you understand, because— 
because——.” 

** Because 
Diana. 

“That’s it. I’ve saved a couple of 
thou., and I’m making five hundred a 
year. And, if I stick to my last, I may 
be offered, some day, a junior partner- 
ship. Now then, between ourselves, I 
loathe the business. I’ve plodded on 
and on, like a slave; but I wanted to be 
a chemist.” 

* A chemist! Good gracious !” 

“ An experimental chemist. For years, 
you know, on the quiet I’ve been giving 
my undivided attention to hematite ores.” 

lo Emma—who ?” 

“* Hematite ores : anhydrous iron sesqui- 
oxide, the most valuable of all the iron 
ores, and the most refractory. ‘Then, 
about a month ago ”—Diana smiled: she 
had met Jock for the first time just one 
month ago—“ on the 14th of May——” 

"The: 1sth;, Jock.” 

“T think it was the 14th—no matter ! 
On or about that date I was struck all of 
a heap, as you might say.” 

“Certainly I should not use such a 
vulgar expression.” 

“Tt came like a bolt from the blue. 
I’m thirty, Diana: no chicken—eh? And 
suddenly I found what I’d been looking 
for for years.” 

“Ve—es.” 

“T wasn’t certain at first that I had 
found it.” 

“That is the Scotch in you.” 

“Perhaps. Anyway, I dvow now. And 
that brings me to the point where I 
started : my declaration, on which depends 
my whole future. Am I to stake every- 
thing or not? Shall I go no trumps—or 
spades ?” 

“ No trumps, if-—if——” 


you're poor,” whispered 
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“T know what you would say. No 
trumps, if I am reasonably sure of my 
cards. Diana—I am cocksure.” 

“Qh! you are, are you?” She blushed 
furiously, but Jock was staring at the 
pattern of the carpet. 

“Ves,” he answered. “Years ago, I 
remember attending a lecture given by 
Professor Sandeman. He concluded with 
these words : ‘The man who will discover 
a cheap process for reducing hematite ores 
will prove a benefactor of mankind and 
make an immense fortune!’ Those words 
have buzzed in my head ever since. And 
I tell you, only you, that I’m cocksure 
I’ve got it.” 

“Got what?” 

“T’ve discovered this process. 
out a provisional patent to-day.” 

Diana was no longer red, but white. 
So this, this was what had kept him awake 
at night! With an effort she acclaimed 
the wonderful discovery : “Oh, Jock, how 
clever of you !” 

“Tt was luck, Diana. Now you see 
where Iam. I believe in my process so 
firmly that I’m tempted to chuck Mincing 
Lane and to use my time and money-—it 
will take both—to make the necessary 
models.” 

“But some one else with money could 
be persuaded to do that ?” 

“T’ve no sort of pull. The thing is on 
paper. I don’t know a soul to whom I’d 
dare trust my drawings. I tell you it’s no 
trumps or spades ; freedom, and all that 
makes life worth living—or slavery.” 

He looked at her ardently, but she 
could not interpret his thoughts. Did 
the future, the golden future, include 
her ? 

“Jock,” she said earnestly, 
chuck the offize—yet ! 
your drawings ! ” 

You, Diana ?” 

“T shall ask Sir Titus Pyndrem —he’s 
an ironmaster, and a great friend of ours-— 
to look them over.” 

“Pyndrem! The king-pin! Diana, 
this is an inspiration of yours. Pyndrem ! 
What a head you’ve got! Why, if he 
says the thing ‘ll go, go it will, like 
a toboggan down an ice-run. Trust 
my drawings to you? Rather! Why, 
Diana b 

“I believe this is our dance, Miss 
Skibbereen ?” 

_ They looked up: Sir Titus, tall, bland, 
Imposing, was standing in front of them, 


I took 


“don’t 
Trust me with 
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smoothing his carefully trained moustache. 
Beneath it, a keen eye might have marked 
his lips, cleanly cut, but thin, pressed 
together in a faintly derisive smile. <A 
vertical wrinkle lay between his handsome 
brows. 


Ill. 


Exactly what Diana said to Sir Titus 
must be conjectured, but it is certain 
she said too much. ‘The ironmaster was 
a man of intuitions, an interpreter of the 
unspoken word, a reader of character : 
too shrewd not to perceive that the 
passion the Irish beauty inspired in him 
had engendered in her nothing more 
ardent than admiration, respect, and— 
shall it be added ?—fear: the fear which 
power always inspires, the fear strangely 
compounded of attraction and repulsion, 
the fear so easily transformed into fasci- 
nation. 

Sir Titus promised to look over Jock’s 
drawings and _ specifications, but his 
manner subtly conveyed to Diana the 
impression that valuable time would be 
wasted--a matter of no consequence 
where she was concerned. Never had 
she liked him so well as when he said 
suavely: “I’ve made it a rule to pass 
this sort of thing on to my subordinates, 
but your cousin’s drawings shall have my 
careful consideration. I hope I shall be 
able to report favourably on them.” 

A large roll of papers and a long letter 
reached him next day. He glanced at 
them at once, for he knew that he would 
meet Diana at Ranelagh the same after- 
noon. It happened that other matters, 
very important matters, were clamouring 
for attention ; and Jock’s calculations and 
drawings, when spread out, covered about 
fifteen square yards! When he met 
Diana, Sir Titus said regretfully : “I wish 
I had good news for you, but your cousin’s 


process is, I fear, impracticable.” 


“Oh, oh! He will be terribly cut up. 
He has put heart and soul into it.” 

“No doubt. It is very sad. I am 
quite sure, reading between the lines of 
the letter he wrote to me, that he thinks 
of nothing else.” 

Diana blushed and bit her pretty lip. 

Sir Titus continued: “I am not in- 
fallible. I shall have pleasure in sub- 
mitting these papers to an expert.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Diana 
absently. “You have been very kind, 
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Sir ‘Titus—very kind indeed. But surely 
your opinion is final—I mean that it 
might be kinder to tell my cousin the 
brutal truth. Then, then, you know, he 
might—er—turn his attention to some- 
thing else.” 

Sir ‘Titus smiled, but the tiny wrinkle 
between his eyes showed itself for a 
minute. When he spoke ayain, his fine 
brow was quite smooth. 

“Will you trust me, my dear Miss 
Skibbereen ? Believe me, I feel for your 
cousin very deeply. I cannot doubt that 
he has been wasting his time. I receive 
about twenty tons of drawings a year from 
poor men who have discovered nothing 
more or less than mares’ nests.” 

“T shall tell Jock that.” 

“Tell him nothing! “Leave the matter 
in my hands! For his sake—you say he 
is poor—no, no: I must be frank with 
you—for your sake I'll give the matter a 
second thought. Not a word, I beg, not 
a word! Iam delighted to serve you.” 

Diana smiled graciously and allowed 
him to press her hand. 

Within the week Sir Titus wrote to 
Jock, offering him five hundred pounds 
for his “ process.” He knew that Jock 
would tell his cousin of the offer and that 
she would put the construction he wished 
on it. 

Jock did tell his cousin. The poor 
fellow—had Sir Titus foreseen this also ?— 
was furious. 


“He offers me five hundred—the 
leech! And if the thing’s worth a penny 


it’s worth half a million. Five hundred! 
Great Scott !” 

“You do Sir Titus a grave injustice,” 
said Diana warmly. ‘He has behaved 
with extraordinary delicacy.” 

‘‘ He’s putting on the screw: if ever I 
get a turn at him r 

“Sir Titus is my friend,” said Diana 
coldly. 

Jock went away very sorrowful. He 
was certain that Diana meant to marry 
Sir Titus, and the hideous thought op- 
pressed him that Sir Titus might have 
offered the cheque out of charity. 
“ What’s a monkey to him ? ” he reflected. 
“He’s cages full of ’em, confound 
him!” None the less, he answered Sir 
Titus’s letter by asking for an interview, 
which was granted. 

Sir Titus was at his country place, 
Pyndrem Park, and thither Jock betook 
himself in the afternoon of the next Satur- 
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day. He had to walk from the station, a 
dusty journey of two miles and a half, and 
Sir Titus kept him waiting in the library 
for three-quarters of an hour. When he 
came in, tall, cool, dignified, Jock read 
pity on every line of his face. 

* Am I to write a cheque?” asked the 
ironmaster. 

“No,” said Jock. ‘My process is 
either worthless or very valuable. — Sir 
‘Titus, I feel from the bottom of my soul 
that I have dropped on to something 
which will turn the iron trade upside 
down.” 

Sir Titus shrugged his shapely shoulders, 
Perhaps he had heard the words before. 

“You are a rich man,” said Jock des- 
perately ; ‘‘and a thousand more or less 
is nothing to you. Let me offer you a 
half-interest in this thing. You will have 
to build the models, and so forth—finance 


it, in short, through the experimental 
stage. At the outside this ought not to 


cost more than two thousand. What do 
you say?” 

** With infinite regret, my dear Ifrench, 
I must say—No.” 

“Why did you offer me five hundred, 
then ?” 

Again Sir Titus shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Thad reasons: they ought to be 
sufficiently obvious to the cousin of Miss 
Skibbereen.” 

“Give me my papers,” said Jock, 
‘and let me say thank-you and good-bye. 
Miss Skibbereen’s cousin can worry along 
without pity or charity.” 

“Your drawings? Certainly. ‘They 
shall be sent to your chambers, when I 
get them. I have—er—submitted them 
to an expert. Good-bye.” 

Jock returned to town humble as 
Uriah Heep; and his humility kept him 
out of Chester Square. Six miserable 
weeks passed. ‘Then he received his 
drawings without a word of apology for 
keeping them, and without the expert’s 
written report, which possibly Sir ‘Titus 
had withheld. Coincident with this, Jock 
read in his paper the announcement of an 
engagement between the Honourable 
Diana Skibbereen and Sir ‘Titus Pyndrem, 
Bart. 

The double event made a full-blooded 
Irishman of him. He looked over his 
drawings, and it seemed to him that they 
had hardly been touched. ‘hat was odd, 


because experts in such matters as 
hematite ores have not the cleanest 
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fingers in the world! Just then he con- 
ceived the happy idea of consulting the 
great chemist, Professor Sandeman, whose 
lecture, years before, had inspired him. 
He asked for an appointment, which was 
duly made and kept. 

**T can give you five minutes,” said the 
illustrious investigator. 

Jock reminded him of the concluding 
words of his lecture. 

** And you’ve got it—hey ?” 

“T believe so. The essential principle 
is this, sir He smoothed out a 
drawing and began to talk. ‘The Pro- 
fessor listened, poring over the drawings, 
nodding his massive head, growling 
inarticulate sounds. Presently he com- 
manded silence. Jock watched him as 
he tore the heart out of the elaborate 
calculations. Obviously the great man 
was interested, excited. Five, ten, fifteen 
minutes passed. 

“Bless my soul! I believe you have 
got it. Now, look here, my boy, Pyn- 
drem ought to see these,"—he tapped the 
drawings. 

“He has seen them. 
hundred pounds.” 

“Five hundred pounds ! 
masters are made 





He offers—five 


These iron- 

of—brass. _ Five 
hundred pounds!” He scratched his 
chin, screwing up one eye in comical 
perplexity. ‘“ My boy, ll be frank with 
you. I haven’t a penny. Still, I know 
the fellows with the shekels. But you 
don’t want ‘om and Dick poking their 
beaks into this—do you? And your pro- 
visional patent will expire soon. Why 
did Pyndrem keep your drawings so 
long ?” 

“‘T think I can guess why,” said Jock, 
clenching his fist. 

The Professor nodded absently and 
continued, “I could sell these drawings 
for more than five hundred, but you 
know how it is—a pig in a poke—hey? 
And if you find a financier he’ll gobble 
the profits. ‘They always do,” said the 
great man ruefully. ‘“ That’s why I’m a 
pauper.” 

“IT have two thousand pounds,” said 
Jock solemnly. 

~ £0 Sisk” 

“Tm risking more than that.” Jock 
explained the position in Mincing Lane. 

“ Phew-w-w!” exclaimed the  Pro- 
fessor. ‘’Pon my soul, I can’t advise 
you, my boy. ‘This sort of thing is heart- 
breaking. The best-laid plans of inventors 
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gang agley. The sulphur in those con- 
founded ores might play havoc with your 
models, and then—what then? No, 
no, you mustn’t abandon substance for 
shadow. Sell these outright. 1’ll take it 
upon myself to advise Pyndrem to offer 
you five thousand for them.” 

“ ’d sooner give them to you, sir.” 

**Oh—ho !” 

Jock blushed to the roots of his 
marmalade-coloured hair, for the great 
man had—winked. Certainly his eyes 
were diabolically keen: they could see 
to the bottom of vessels other than 
test-tubes and crucibles. 

“Tf you'll steer me, sir, I'll risk my two 
thousand.” 

“My boy, your name is Ffrench, so, of 
course, you're Irish.” 

“ Half Scotch,” said Jock. 

“The Scotch is on the surface,” said 
the other, staring at the freckles. ‘‘ Well, 
I can steer you, and I will steer you, 
because I like you and admire your 


pluck. Dine with me to-night. Good 
gracious! is that confounded clock 
striking four? Right-about-face, sir! 


March!” 


IV. 


Models, whether animate or inanimate, 
take time in the making. Nearly three 
months passed before Jock and the Pro- 
fessor were able to put anticipation to the 
proof. Finally the day came, the won- 
derful day, the day of days when they 
knew that time and labour had not been 
wasted, that the new process was infinitely 
better than the old, that it must be 
adopted by every ironmaster in the wide 
world. 

Meantime patents had been applied 
for in the United States and foreign 
countries. ‘The Professor steered his 
young friend through the snags and shoals 
which have wrecked so many inventors 
with the skill and patience of a Mississipi 
pilot. 

Then a company was formed; and 
Jock, as managing director, wrote letters 
to every ironmaster in the United King- 
dom, asking each to attend a_ private 
lecture. One man only, Sir ‘Titus 
Pyndrem, received no invitation. 

All the big men came, hard-featured, 
keen-eyed, massive fellows, with uneasi- 
ness writ plain upon their shrewd faces. 
Jock recited the facts. Outside, in a 
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shed, were the models. When he had 
finished his speech Jock led the way into 
the sheds. 

“These,” said he, 
vincingly than I can.” 

‘The furnaces were red-hot ; so were the 
faces of the ironmasters, as they stood 
silent and dismayed, their eyes bulging 
out of their heads with amazement. 
Jock smiled blandly. 

“Jt’s an extraordinary thing—isn’t it ? 
—that you, gentlemen, never discovered 
this.” 

Several men, who had paid large bills 
for new machinery, wiped their foreheads. 
These asked the most questions. When 
they returned to the house Jock offered 
his guests refreshments: tea, or whisky, 
if they preferred it. All of them, with 
the exception of a total abstainer from 
South Waies, preferred whisky. ‘The 
total abstainer drank five cups of tea! 

A group of four men, the biggest in 
the trade, approached Jock. ‘“‘ What are 
your terms?” they asked. ‘The others 
in the room stopped talking. 

“ Our terms,” said Jock, “ for the privi- 
lege of using the Ffrench process are ten 
thousand pounds down, and a royalty of 
15 per cent. upon the net profits.” 

The crowd groaned. 

“Your terms are outrageous, sir,” said 
a well-known peer. 

Jock smiled. “Sir Titus Pyndrem,” 
said he, “offered five hundred pounds 
for all rights, English and foreign, in my 
process. Opinions may differ upon what 
is or is not—outrageous. The Board, 
gentlemen, is ready to receive your appli- 
cations. I may say, between ourselves, 
that Messrs. Slag, of Pittsburg, Ohio, 
whose representative is now in London, 
the Carl Hoffmeyers, and the great 
French firm of Delobelle, have already 
accepted these terms which you, my 
lord, deem so outrageous.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Ffrench.” 

“ Au revoir, my lord,” said Jock, grin- 
ning. 


“talk more con- 


V. 

The iron trade soon discovered that 
the position of the new company was 
impregnable. Many of the smaller men 
consolidated their interests ; but each firm, 
new or old, was constrained to apply for 
permission to use the Ffrench process. 
Amongst these applications came one 
from Sir Titus Pyndrem. Jock laid it 
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before the Board (which sat every day), 
and said a few words. 

“| have a favour to ask you, gentle- 
men. You know the facts, so 1 need 
not repeat them. Sir ‘Titus applies for 
permission to use our process, Well, 
ten thousand pounds plus the royalties 
on the biggest output in the kingdom is 
a large sum to sacrifice; but Sir ‘Titus 
nearly broke my heart, and I want to go 
to him, and I want to say: ‘Sir Titus, 
your application is—refused. Our patent 
will run for fourteen years. ‘Then we 
hope to get a renewal of it, and when 
that expires, and not till then, you will be 
able to use the John Ffrench process.’ ” 

‘The chairman glanced at his colleagues, 
interpreting aright the expression upon 


their faces. ‘Then he chuckled and 
rubbed his hands. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “you have 


heard what Mr. Ffrench says; and, speaking 
personally, I am of opinion, and I believe 
you are of opinion, that in this matter our 
managing director, who is also our largest 
shareholder, ought to have a free hand. 
This is irregular, but those in accord with 
me say ‘aye. Ah! I thought so. The 
Board is united, Mr. Ffrench. Pray tell 
Sir Titus, with our compliments, that he 
may go to—er—Jericho.” 

Next day Jock wired to Sir Titus that 
he wished to see him at any convenient 
time and place. Sir ‘Titus wired back : 
“Come to Pyndrem by 11.40 to-morrow. 
Will send carriage to station.” 

Jock bought a first-class ticket and the 
Morning Post. But he did not read his 
paper. Nor did he look out of the 
window at the pleasant fields and woods 
of Surrey. Instead, he leaned back and 
closed his eyes, reviewing the events of 
the past year, counting his gains and 
losses. He had lost Diana. Ah, well, 
Fortune came to few men with both 
hands full. He must live his life--and it 
promised to be a full life—without her. 
Hang it all! What a muff he was, to be 
sure! His eyes were wet. ‘Truly, she 
had bewitched him—the siren! Why 
had they met—to be parted by inexorable 
destiny ? Why? The answer was obvious. 
To Diana he owed everything. She had 
fired him to supreme endeavour ; she had 
quickened the clay. He could not doubt 
that. Alone, he would have plodded on 
in the same old path: dreary work from 
ten to four, golf, if the season permitted, 
bridge at the club—ad infinitum ! 
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Jock picked up his paper. Retro- 
spection, he decided, was fatuous. ‘The 
present and the future alone should 
engross his attention. The world had 
become his oyster—and what was the 
world doing ? 

Suddenly he ejaculated, ‘ By Jove!” 

He had just read that Sir Titus Pyndrem 
was entertaining a number of friends at 
Pyndrem Park, amongst them Lord and 
Lady Skibbereen and Miss Skibbereen. 

“T ought to have foreseen this,” said, 
Jock ruefully. 

He had half a mind to return to town 
without seeing Sir ‘Titus; but the other 
half, the Scotch half, protested obstinately. 
After all, it was extremely unlikely that 
Diana and he would meet. He came to 
see Sir ‘Titus. He would see Sir Titus 
alone in his library. All in all he need 
not spend more than a quarter of an hour 
within the palings of Pyndrem Park. 

At the station a victoria drawn by a 
splendid pair of blood bays was awaiting 
him. 

“T had to foot it last time,” said Jock, 
with a grin, as he drew a sealskin rug over 
his knees. 

As he entered the park he reflected 
that this lovely place would be Diana’s 
future home. She would pass in and out 
of the magnificent iron gates; she would 
use, daily perhaps, this finely appointed 
carriage. ‘Thinking of these things, Jock 
ground his teeth, 

At the house he was received by the 
butler and a couple of tall footmen. The 
butler ushered him into the library, where 
Sir Titus was standing, ready to welcome 
an honoured guest. 

“F french, my dear fellow, I’m delighted 
to see you.” 

Sir ‘Titus grasped Jock’s hand and held 
it firmly, as if loath to let it go. Words 
poured from his mouth. Jock would stop 
to luncheon—of course? If he had no 
better engagement, would he join the 
house-party ? Let him wire for his servant 
and his things—and so forth. 

Jock listened, unable to stem this 
torrent of courtesy. 

“T should like to show you what I’ve 
done here,” Sir Titus continued: “the 
model farm, my hackneys, the herd of 
Jerseys. You'll be going in for these 
tu’penny-ha’penny distractions yourself. 
Ah—Diana !” 

Diana had come in, pausing irresolutely 
upon the threshold when she saw Jock. 
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Then she advanced, faintly smiling, hold- 
ing out her slim hand. 

“’m trying to persuade your cousin— 
he is your cousin, isn’t he ?—-to spend a 
few days with us.” 

“That would be—delightful,” said 
Diana, glancing interrogatively at Jock. 

“1 m-m-must return t-t-to t-t-town at 
once,” he stammered. 

Sir Titus raised his handsome brows. 
“My dear Ffrench, my dear fellow, 
that is simply impossible. Business of 
such magnitude can’t be settled in a 
minute—or an hour.” 

“1 think it c-c-can,” said Jock. 

. Sir Titus divined instantly that Jock 
had travelled down into Surrey to tell 
him to his face that his application was 
refused—a little bit of revenge after his 
(Sir Titus’s) own heart. He divined also 
that Jock would not find it easy to deliver 
himself in Diana’s presence. When Jock 
had wired asking for an interview Sir 
‘Titus had jumped to the conclusion that 
Jock had terms cf his own to propose. 
Setting an extravagant value on money, it 
had not occurred to him that Jock and his 
Board would dare to defy the man who 
owned more hematite ores than any three 
others in the trade. He made up his mind 
what to do and say as Diana was turning 
to leave the room. 

“Don't go, Diana,” he said suavely. 
“The business which has brought your 
cousin here will interest you.” 

“Oh!” said Diana. 

“Tt is connected with that invention of 
his, which you, if I remember rightly, intro- 
duced to my notice last June. I thought 
there was nothing in it; but it seems I 
was mistaken. Well,” he laughed genially, 
“all of us make mistakes —sometimes.” 

‘“* Sometimes,” said Diana, looking at 
Jock. 

“Sometimes,” repeated Jock, trying to 
interpret the expression upon the girl’s 
face. 

Sir Titus, too occupied with his own 
thoughts to notice what was passing in 
the minds of others, continued blandly : 
“T made a mistake which will cost me 
dear. ‘The process, no doubt vastly im- 
proved since I saw 1t,——” 

“Just the same,” said Jock sharply. 

“ Has proved of —er—superlative value. 
We—all of us in the trade—must adopt 
it. And your cousin, my dear, has come 
down here to—er—turn the screw. I 
don’t blame him. Impose your penalty, 
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my dear Ffrench—and then let us drink 
your health in some Marcobrunner, which 
I think you will admit is incomparable.” 
Jock smiled faintly. Certainly Sir Titus 
had a “way” with him. He had wriggled 
out of a very tight place. Jock told 
himself that Diana had chosen a man 
whose body and brains were immeasurably 
superior to his own. He said heavily: 
“Tt’s all right, Sir Titus. I shan’t turn 
the screw. Your application is accepted 


—on the same terms as the others. And 
now, I m-must get back to t-t-town.” 

“Tf you must, my dear fellow——’ Sir 
Titus held out his hand. 

“Wait a moment,” said Diana. She 


turned to Jock, holding his eyes. “I 
am puzzled. I—I feel that in some way 
I have forced your hand. You—you did 
not come down here to tell Sir ‘Titus 
something which could have been told in 
half a dozen words on a postcard? You” 
(her voice became firmer, clearer, as she 
began to grasp what had eluded her) 
“you intended to say something entirely 
different. I believe—yes, I Anow that 
you came here to play some card which 
you have not played. JVhy?” 

The word, slightly aspirated, seemed 


to whistle through the silence that 
followed. 
“Why?” she repeated impatiently. 


“Will you tell me—or shall I guess?” 

Jock was stricken dumb with confusion. 
Flight suggested itself as the one thing 
possible. Fortunately, Diana stood be- 
tween himself and the door. 

“It seems I must guess,” said Diana, 
with a hard laugh. 

“* My dearest,” interposed Sir Titus, in 
his admirable manner, ‘7s it—er—dis- 
creet to interfere in a business matter 
which—~” 

“You said yourself a moment ago 
concerned me. I was so interested in 
this very business that I took upon myself 
to beg you to give it attention. You 
told me the next day there was nothing 
in it.” 

“The next day ? ” repeated Jock ; “and 
I got my drawings back at the end of the 
Cowes week.” 

“At the end of the Cowes week?” 
Diana’s eyes were flashing interrogation. 

Sir Titus betrayed signs of temper. ‘‘I 
must protest,” he said. ‘This cross- 
examination in my own house——” 

“Here or elsewhere,” interrupted 
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Diana, “I’m going to the bottom of 
this.” 

‘You dare to insinuate— 

‘‘T dare to demand the truth from the 
man [’ve promised to marry.” 

“ Go on,” said Sir Titus, with a gesture 
indicating resignation: the inevitable 
surrender of the courteous male to the 
indiscreet female. 

“You kept these drawings for six weeks. 
Ah—I have it ! You came down here ’”— 
she looked at Jock—‘‘ to enjoy the pleasure 
of telling the man who had kept you 
frizzling on a gridiron of suspense for 
forty days and nights that his application 
was—-refused.” She brought out the last 
word triumphantly. ‘Deny it, if you 
can. Now, ‘Titus, please tell me why you 
kept those drawings so long.” 

‘*T—er—sent them to an expert.” 

‘*An expert! He can’t know his busi- 
ness. Who is he—your expert ?” 

Sir Titus hesitated, but only for a 
moment. Then he said coldly, “I sent 
them to—er—Professor Sandeman.” 

‘“‘ Sandeman !” repeated Jock, stupefied. 
“Why, Sandeman is my man. _ I showed 
them to him after you had returned them 
tome. He _ recognised their merit at 
once. Why——” 

Sir Titus held up his hand. 

“‘T surrender,” said he. ‘I admit that 
Iam beaten. All is fair in love and war. 
Your drawings were not sent to anybody. 
I glanced at them myself, and failed to 
see the value of them. ‘The rest—you 
can guess.” 

He bowed politely and left the room. 
An awkward silence followed, broken by 
Diana. 

‘So you went no trumps after all?” 

“Yes,” said Jock; “but the game is 
not over yet.” He drew nearer, staring 
hard into her eyes, reading the writing on 
her cheeks. 

“The tricks are all yours, Jock.” 

“All mine?” He bent down till his 
lips touched her ear. ‘Then he murmured 
a question to which she nodded assent, 
being unable to speak. 

“What will you tell your mother ?” said 
Jock. He had actually forgotten that he 
was rich, eligible. ' 

“‘T shall tell her,” said Diana, half 
crying, half laughing, ‘“‘that I made a 
mistake, and that Sir Titus made a mis- 
take, and that you have made—the Grand 
Slam.” 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JOHN MORLEY, O.M., M.P. 


BY 


HAROLD BEGBIE. 


For all this, I reverence truth as much as anybody; and when it has slipped us, if a man will 
but take me by the hand, and go quietly and search for it, as for a thing we have both lost, and 
can neither of us do well without,-~—I ll go to the world’s end with him :—But I hate disputes. 


VERY public man I have ever 
met contradicts in some fashion 
his own popular impression. 

And of all these contradictions the most 
complete, as it is the one I love best, 
is that offered by Mr. Morley to an 
undiscerning world. He is, in a word, and 
at the outset, the Antipodes of that cold 
and frozen philosopher who surrounds 
himself, in the popular imagination, with 
a barrier of obstructing ice, and gives 
to the rest of the world, as M. Filon has 
said of him, light rather than heat. A 
strange doctrinaire, living out of the world 
in fact, seeing that forty years ago he 
prophesied that nothing could prevent the 
Mayor of Birmingham from becoming one 
of the greatest figures in the world. 

Our fathers had a word which beauti- 
fully describes John Morley. He is a 
blithe soul. Blithe, I mean, in its full 
meaning: that is to say, he is at once 
joyful and gentle, glad and kind, merry 
and merciful. It is a great word, and 
it describes a great man. Blithe, in its 
Anglo-Saxon sense, of a man tender and 
compassionate and merciful, and withal 
gay, joyful and content: this is the word 
which describes John Morley. 

He is intensely human—an Uncle 
Toby among philosophers, in heart (and 
if you be extremely Tory you may say 
in head as well) a Don Quixote among 
politicians. No man’s face lights with a 
merrier laughter. No man’s voice ex- 
presses a deeper sympathy. Some human 
magic about the man makes every spoken 
word of his—even the light quip or the 
playfullest turn of phrase—good and 
memorable. ‘To feel his hand on one’s 
shoulder, and to hear him say “God bless 
you,” in valediction, is to experience a 
deeper emotion than one would care to 
express. ‘There is something real about 
the man, something noble, something 
charming,—something very human. And 
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this more than all, —there is contagion in 
his nobility. 

Ruskin used to regret the sunsets he 
had never painted—wasted sunsets. In 
some such vain and foolish fashion I find 
myself regretting the lost blithe words 
of John Morley’s intimate Yea and Nay. 
Squandered coins and the spilt milk of 
innocence can scarcely mock the ruined 
spendthrift more than these lost words 
mock and upbraid me now. For there 
is that in John Morley’s spoken words 
which you do not find in his books. I 
cannot say what it is, but I know 
when I go back into memory and strive 
to collect these half-remembered, half- 
forgotten words, that I am seeking for 
something more precious than gold. 
Blougram’s dinner-talk was better than 
his sermons ; and what remains to us of 
Johnson save his talk? I think, perhaps, 
in Morley’s case, it is his tenderness, his 
compassion, and his humour which invest 
his conversation with a certain magic not 
to be found in his books. He is tender 
and compassionate in his books, God 
knows, but it is the tenderness and com- 
passion of the philosopher, embracing 
humanity as a man embraces a lady in 
a dance. In conversation he embraces 
humanity as a mother embraces her child, 
half in laughter, half in tears. 

A man loses something of his personality 
when he talks with a pen, and it is the 
personality of Mr. Morley, rather than 
his writings, which has won for him the 
affection of the House of Commons, and 
which drew Mr. Gladstone to lean upon 
him in dark and disastrous times. 

I remember asking him once about 
personality. What is that mysterious 
influence which distils from a man’s 
presence, and before a word is spoken 
makes its impression on the mind? He 
answered in familiar words with him— 
the face full of smiling inquiry—“I 
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wonder—I wonder!” And then he told 
me about the extraordinary personality of 
M:. Gladstone—“ Mr. G.” as he ever 
calls that great min. 

“If he came in at that door at this 
m'‘nute,” he said, “we should both sit 
up in our chairs, pull down our coats 
perhaps, finger our ties a little, and 
straighten up our minds. We should not 
speak quite so rashly, quite so much on 
the moment; we should think more, 
exercise a keener choice of words, and 
consider upon the turn of conversation. 

’ We should find ourselves—supposing we 
were so inclined —unable to say anything 
harsh, or cynical, or ignoble — certainly 
nothing ignoble !” 

1 told him that I once entertained the 
notion concerning himself that one had 
to be prim in conversation, and to sit 
bolt upright before him outside a zariba 
of chilling dignity. 

He laughed in his happy manner, and 
shook his head. “No, no,” he said; 
“there is no zariba. But I will make a 
confession to you: there is one thing I 
cinnot bear, and that is being bored ! 
I suppose,” he added reflectively, “that 
I am not a very gregirious person. I 
am fond of solitude. 1 «am fond of books. 
1 am very fond of work. But I like with 
all my heart good talk, talk that interests 
and amuses and perhaps stimulates. But 
not a bore.” 

He told me that he is careful of his 
time—not so careful, perhaps, as Mr. G., 
to whom every second was sacrosanct— 
but still very conscious of the wisdom of a 
wise economy of time. ‘I waste plenty 
of time,” he said, “ but I like to waste it 
in my own way, not as other people waste 
it for me.” 

There is a popular notion that Mr. 
Morley prefers his library to Westminster. 
Mr. Chamberlain concluded his reading 
of Morley’s Cromwel/ with the wonder 
that such a man, who might be anything 
in literature, should fight for a place on 
the hustings. Many of my own friends 
who are ardent Conservatives and fervent 
admirers of Mr. Morley’s books express 
an identical opinion. Mr. Morley’s view 
on the same subject is typical of the man, 
and as straight a key to his personality 
and his attitude of mind as any I know. 

“Don’t you think,” he said to me, 
“that we are apt to make too much of 
literature ? Literature, of course, is great 
and splendid, but it is only a part of life 
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—not life itself. I don’t know,” he said 
tentatively, “I really don’t know; but, 
supposing you were asked this question, 
‘Would you rather have passed Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish Land Act, which brought a 
certain amount of concrete happiness to 
a whole nation—a small nation, perhaps, 
but still a great number of men, women, 
and their families—or would you rather 
have written Locke’s Human Understanda- 
ing?’ Supposing you were asked that 
question, now—what would you say? 
Which ? I wonder!” 

‘The Socratic inquiry, let me explain, 
was put in that familiar manner of his, 
expressing uncertainty and doubt in his 
own mind—a sort of feeling towards 
elusive conclusicn. 

I made bold, and replied, “The Irish 
Land Act.” 

“] think so,” he said—“ I almost think 
so. It is difficult to say, but I almost 
think so. Of course, literature inspires 
and stimulates action, and has its own in- 
direct influence on the affairs of humanity ; 
but still, how many books have had 
any profound influence on the world? 
Professor Bury said of Wolff's Prolegomena 
that it was one of the six books that had 
had most real influence on intellectual 
evolution in the last three hundred years ! 
Think of that !” 

And then, putting me a poser, a long 
finger pointed at me, the eyes smiling 
“Who are the other five ?” he demanded. 

Well, the other five are given by 
Mr. Morley in the last volume of the 
Gladstone biogiaphy : Descartes, Newton, 
Locke, Kant, Rousseau. It is his own 
list, and the only criticism on the selec- 
tion, if I remember rightly, was the 
omission of Leibnitz. 

“No, literature and politics ought to 
go together. ‘The author has duties 
outside his study. He is a citizen, he 
is a man, as well as an author. He 
ought not to shirk those duties. If 
he thinks he can help other people to 
be a little happier, or a little better, 
in his civic capacity, he ought to 
exercise his powers in that direction. 
That was the tradition of my period at 
Oxford, and George Meredith drove it 
home into my mind afterwards in long 
walks over the Surrey hills. ‘Study 


Nature—live in the open,’ that was the 
burden of his song. And John Stuart 
Mill’s message to me was, ‘ Don’t dream— 
act your part.’ 


Carlyle was an influence, 
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too, in his own queer fashion: ‘be Real, 
don’t be a Sham,’ and all that. Not so 
easy, not so easy,—for a politician ! ” 

In the case of the Gladstone biography, 


and that the duties of citizenship and of 
a common humanity are serious charges. 


How, then, has he regarded these long 


years of political inactivity, the laborious 
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The Rt. Hon John Morley, M.P, 


From a private photograph. 


Mr. Morley regards his task as only 
rendered possible by actual knowledge of 
political life, and not only of political life, 
but of the inside of a Cabinet. This is, 
however, a particular case. His view of 
the whole subject is that a man must live 
in the tide of events to write about them, 





days consecrated to the life of William 
Gladstone ? 

“You must feel like a man who has 
come to the top after a long dive,” I said 
to him, a day or two after the biography 
was published. 

‘‘ Rather like a man who has been 
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down a mine, hewing coal, on his back ! ” 
he made answer. 

“Tid you adopt Charles Booth’s plan,” 
I asked, “and employ an army of clerks 
to sort documents and arrange papers ?” 

“No,” he smiled—‘‘no. I had good 
help to arrange papers, to hew out of the 
quarry the Carrara marble for Michael 
Angelo’s chisel, as it were—you note, 
I hope, the modesty of my figure !— 
but the work was done _ single-handed, 
bit by bit, from the first page to the last. 
Hard work, real hard work. And yet, 
I’m not sure I don’t miss the regularity of 
sitting down to the desk every morning 
at nine o’clock—the task appointed, the 
work waiting for me, the day mapped out. 
I am not sure.” 

I talked to him about the moral in- 
fluence of books, the influence of books 
on conduct and character. I told him the 
judgment of a thoughtful man, that the 
best sermons of our time were to be found 
in Morley’s books, sermons which would 
live when fashionable divines were for- 
gotten. 

“No,” he laughed, ‘‘that is all wrong. 
You remember the French story of the 
monk who was a great friend of the devil’s 
—quite an old story? One Sunday the 
monk found himself too ill to preach, 
and the devil appearing in the sacristy, 
he persuaded that obliging person to go 
into the pulpit and harangue the con- 
gregation. ‘The devil preached a most 
masterly sermon, covering himself with 
shame and confusion. ‘ How now?’ said 
the monk, when the devil came down: 
‘you have pretty nearly ruined yourself 
with that sermon.’ ‘O dear no,’ answered 
the devil: ‘no harm done, no harm done ; 
there was no wunction in it.” There is 
little unction in my poor books. And 
there ought not to be,” he continued 
energetically: “it ought not to be all 
preaching,” 

This appreciation of action as compared 
with literary composition helps me_ to 
understand John Morley. He is a very 
brave man. ‘lo make a speech is some- 
thing of an illness to him, the rough and 
tumble of the hustings is not greatly to 
his taste, but he goes into it all because 
it is right so to do. He admits the 
exhilaration of addressing a vast audience, 
and when oncs the speech has begun he 
enjoys the battle with a warrior’s zest ; 
but the hour before the battle is grim. 

I have said he is a brave man. A 
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friend of mine —a political opponent of 
John Morley—once said to me, “I am 
sorry for John Morley: he is a religious 
man without a religion.” ‘This is not 
quite true. Mr. Morley has a religion, 
the most difficult of all religions, a 
devotion to truth, and he serves that God 
without apprehension, and with a good 
courage. The horror and the loathing 
with which so many of the best agnostics 
come at last to regard the thought of 
their own destruction, are almost unknown 
to him. Some of the greatest and best 
men of our time have talked to him on 
this subject, have uttered their fears and 
their anguish to him, and he has listened 
with sympathy and tolerance and gentle- 
ness, but he has never, I think, quite 
understood their terror. 

In the biography of Gladstone he tells 
the world in a single sentence that he 
never discussed religion with the man 
who in his latest years expressed a desire 
to live in ever closer “sympathy and 
communion” with John Morley. Lord 
Ronald Gower, writing of Gladstone in 
“Old Diaries” (1896), tells us that, ‘ Of 
John Morley he said that, well as he 
knew him, he had no idea what his 
religious views were.” There was, how- 
ever, One occasion on which the subject 
was almost entered upon, certainly ap- 
proached. Mr. Morley was staying at 
Hawarden ; and going into the “ temple 
of peace” one day, he found Mr. Gladstone 
lying upon the sofa with his own Diderot 
in his hand. He experienced for the 
moment a kind of shock. It was years 
since the book was written, he had 
forgotten all that was in it, but he re- 
membered enough to think that the book 
was absolute negation. Mr. Gladstone 
lowered the book to his lap, and looked 
over his spectacles :— 

“Are you still,” he asked, “as firm a 
Determinist as you were when you wrote 
this book ?” 

Mr. Morley paused for a moment, and 
then, standing very upright, with the 
head carried high, as is his habit, “ Yes,” 
he answered; “I am.” ‘The head drove 
in the divided sentence with two hammer- 
taps of emphasis. 

Mr. Gladstone’s only answer was one of 
those well-known deep-chested “ Humphs,” 
which was neither sigh nor anger, but 
a conclusion of the whole matter. And 
“ religion ” was never touched upon again. 

But what is Mr. Morley’s view of 
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immortality ? How does he reply to the 
anguish of Herbert Spencer, and to that 
almost terrible, comfortless, and grim cry 
in the letter of his friend Thomas Huxlev ? 
Let me quote the letter first :— 


I find my dislike to the thought of 
extinction (wrote the fighting agnostic in 
1883) increasing as I get older and nearer 
the goal. It flashes across me at all sorts 
of times with a sort of horror that in 1goo I 
shall probably know no more of what is 
going on than I did in 1800. I had sooner 
be in hell a good deal—at any rate in one 
of the upper circles, where the climate and 
company are not too trying. I wonder if 
you are plagued in this way. 


I wonder ! 

I spoke about my own “ curiosity ” for 
another existence, the insatiate desire to 
thread somehow, in some condition or 
another, the ultimate mazes of How 
and Why. He understood that spirit. 
Almost in a rush I remember his saying 
that if he could see in any field of science 
a hope of explanation he would follow it 


‘ 


to the exclusion of everything else. But 
he checked on the instant. “Should I, 
though?” heasked. ‘“‘I wonder! There 
are so many things beside.” 

It was on this occasion that I men- 


tioned the work of Sir Oliver Lodge and 
Sir William Crookes. He had_ been 
talking to me of Spencer’s conception 
of infinite space, and I told him that 
Sir William Crookes had once rapped 
a wooden table at my side and told me 
that the distance separating the electrons 
of which it was composed relative to their 
size was greater than the distance sepa- 
rating the planets of our solar system. 

I can see his face now as I write, alert 
and eager and full of inquiry. He listened 
intently, the eyebrows high in the wrinkled 
forehead, the eyes straining in question, 
the lips seeming as if they were inspiring 
the words. That is how he listens to 
the least of us. 

He made me repeat the formula. 
“Wonderful,” he said—“ wonderful! But 
how do men-of science feeling out, as 
you say, from the physical world derive 
any comfort from knowledge of this kind ? 
Surely, such a saying as that of Crookes 
makes us all feel—I, J. M., and you, 
H. B.—each single man of us, that we 
are but particles of matter, less than 
electrons, inhabiting a world less than 
an atom in a system smaller than a grain 
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of sand? How small it makes us, how 
unimportant, how insignificant !” 

“ But,” I replied, ‘“‘as I understand 
conversations with Lodge and Crookes, 
the effect of this pushing towards the 
finality of matter is to destroy one’s notion 
of size. ‘There is neither big nor little, 
neither great nor small ; just one infinite 
whole. If Crookes’s formula is correct 
the whole universe to larger other eyes 
than ours must present an appearance 
as whole and one as a table presents 
to us.” 

He listened intently, and led me to 
talk of the work of Oliver Lodge—work 
which I hope to write about in the next 
number of this Magazine. He was greatly 
interested, and showed the true humility 
of the agnostic before the mysteries of 
creation; but I do not think he entertains 
the faintest expectation that science and 
religion will ultimately converge and be 
one. ‘To detach consciousness, personality, 
Ego, what you will, from the action of 
the brain—from memory, for instance,— 
and at the same time to preserve identity, 
presents to him, I think, sheer impossi- 
bility. 

I asked him what his comfort was, how 
he supported the burden of all this unintel- 
ligible world, how he justified unselfishness 
and righteousness in a purely material 
world. His comfort is that the world 
grows better, that man is happier in doing 
good than in doing evil, and that life— 
even as we know it now—is good. 

3ut he is not to be regarded as a crude 
optimist, as his own man-of-the-world— 
“that worst enemy of the world.” I have 
seen his face contorted with sharp pain as 
he talked about the sufferings of humanity. 
I told him of Charles Booth’s map showing 
by a great splash of sombre colour how 
vast a number of people in London live 
on the verge of hunger. 

“‘ But have you ever thought,” he said, 
in a sort of awed whisper, “ that the mass 
of the world is always hungry? Hunger 
and Fear—these are the familiars of the 
great majority of men and women and 
little children. We forget in the midst of 
our comfort that there are millions and 
millions of mankind who have no pro- 
vision made for their next meal. ‘Then 
think of the animals in the same condition, 
hunting in some sort of agony for food. 
Mr. G., I remember, used to quarrel with 
‘Tennyson’s picture of nature ‘red in tooth 
and claw,’ and perhaps he was right. But 
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fear—the constant fear of the quarry— 
surely that is universal, and the hourly 
search of animals for their prey—surely 
that is universal too.” 

He does not, however, dwell on these 
subjects. ‘The reader may remember 
that the Bishop of London told me he 
pushed the thought of London’s hunger 
and pain out of his mind, because to think 
about these things meant madness. John 
Morley, without the same spiritual conso- 
lation, keeps the thought of the world’s 
pain out of his mind, perhaps for the 
same reason; but the thought colours his 
whole philosophy, and is, I believe, the 
inspiration of all his political and literary 
activity. He has describe] himself as “a 
cautious Whig by temperament, a Liberal 
by education and training, and a Radical 
by observation and experience.” He is 
a spiritual force in politics, making for 
sympathy and for righteousness, for 
charity and for self-abnegation. “It is 
certainly not less possible,” he exclaims, 
“to disbelieve religiously than to believe 
religiously.” He is touched to great ends, 
feels towards a heaven not made with 
hands, and constrains lesser men to fight 
with him for the purest ideals, for the 
humblest and commonest purposes. 
Who has expressed greater contempt for 
the moral code of the lowest politician 
than this good man ?--“ Think wholly 
of to-day, and not at all of to-morrow. 
Beware of the high and hold fast to 
the safe. Dismiss convictions, and study 
general consensus. No zeal, no faith, no 
intellectual trenchancy, but as much low- 
minded geniality and trivial complaisance 
as you please.” 

A man of the simplest life, hating 
ceremony and ostentation,—even a little 
unhappy at the hugeness of his library,— 
whose walls have expanded to house 
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something like a dozen thousand books, 
It is there, in this room of books, that you 
see the real Morley. A slight man, with 
high square shoulders, who moves with a 
little skip in his walk from shelf to shelf, 
reads you extracts from favourite volumes 
with a winning smile, the kind eyes 
glancing at you over the rim of his 
glasses, the mobile ‘lips breaking easily 
into. laughter, the constant cigarette 
smouldering between the fingers of up- 
lifted hand. He points out to you, with 
his irresistible humour, the fitness of his 
furniture. ‘There is the beloved piano 
in this room, the ample box of cigarettes 
“straight from Egypt,” a picture of 
Gladstone, a picture of Mill, a photo- 
graph of George Meredith—the “ Phoebus 
Apollo ” of his youth ; and above the books 
a precious set of Piranesi’s engravings 
bought for five liras apiece! Over the 
mantelpiece Millet’s picture of Industry, 
one man sawing a huge log of timber, 
another looking on—‘ myself at work on 
Mr. G. and my secretary at the other end 
of the saw!” Above this, a picture of 
sea crashing over rocks and_ hurling 
spray up to the stars—‘“‘ the life political: 
nature’s turbulent mood of the hustings ! ” 
And the room itself he calls, because of 
its size, ‘one of the follies of the wise.” 

Delightfullest of hosts, kindest of 
friends, gentlest of men. His words are 
those of a prophet and teacher, his face 
is that of some mothering woman who 
has learned to smile in the face of over- 
whelming sorrow. ‘The best in the two 
sexes have converged in his personality. 
Like Father O’Flynn, he is ‘ powerf'llst 
pracher and tinderest craychur,” a man 
infinitely respected by men of all parties, 
honoured by the noblest souls in the 
Church, and loved deeply and sincerely 
by those who know him. 


CHILD AWAKE. 


BY ELSIE 


HIGGINBOTHAM. 


HE house is a ship, 
And she moves—moves through the night, 


With never a star to light 
Her course between the trees . 
Tossing and quaking, these 
Are the waves ; we scud and sweep 
Past chasing waves that leap, 
Past bending waves that drip... 


And I—how safe I keep, 


In the house that’s a ship! 
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| PLAY-ANGEL. 


(Sce FRONTISPIECE.) 


BY MAUDE 


IFE had gone very hardly with 
. Gaffer Goodman. It had been 
very nearly all work and no play. 
While he had youth and strength he 
toiled to keep his children in comfort 
and to secure a shelter for his own old 
age. Now the children were all dead, or 
far away and forgetful, and old age had 
played strange tricks with him, bending 
his back, dimming his eyes, and stopping 
his ears, so that his neighbours must 
needs scream “‘ Good-morning ” or ‘‘ Good- 
night” as loud as if they had been 
announcing the Judgment Day. From 
all that long life of industry, stinting and 
sobriety, Gaffer Goodman had only saved 
a small sufficiency to keep his wife and 
himself outside the poor-house ; only just 
enough to hold their frail old bodies 
round about their well-nigh flitting souls, 
and that in no sort of comfort. 

When his wife died, a bustling neighbour 
came in, washed and tidied and fed him, 
pinned a black band round his old hat, 
and hurried him out to his seat in the 
sun, where he sat for hours, shedding 
helpless and unnoted tears: and always 
after that, the several homely services 
that love had ever rendered like caresses, 
were thrust upon him in a little hard’ daily 
dole of charity. When the neighbours 
asked him, did he want his pipe? he said 
no; did he lack anything? No, he said, 
who lacked so much, and shook his head 
and shed more tears. There were days, 
too, when he was testy and put about, 
and then the neighbour who cared for 
him thought her weekly half-crown hardly 
earned, and went about her work grumbling 
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and clattering dishes. 
was 


Gaffer Goodman 
not so deaf but that he sometimes 
heard her, not so old but that he re- 
membered his wife and her fifty years of 
willing care of him. 

**He’s very poor company,” said the 


neighbour to her dear gossip. ‘“‘ You 
may work as you will, and you can’t bring 
a smile to his face.” 

“It must be like having a funeral about 
the place,” said the other, “ only it doesn’t 
move on, 

“And so cross as he. is at times! 
Always cross when he is not miserable. 
You'd think he couldn’t last long with 
such fretting at his age.” 

It was just about this time that the 
play-angel came to Gaffer Goodman. He 
awoke from a doze one day to find the 
little creature sitting on his knee, one 
little fist in his, and awaiting his awakening 
with wide and happy eyes. _ Play-angels 
are very much like little young children, 
save that they have wings (which is a very 
good thing, for I do not know how else 
they would reach us) and a close crown 
of white roses round their brows. ‘They 
are also even gentler and kinder than our 
children, and their faces are like those of 
the little ones we love best of all. 

“‘ Now we can play,” said the play-angel 
as the old man awoke; and, slipping off 
his knees, she stretched her little arms 
and preened her dovelike wings, and 
danced about in pleasure at the freedom 
of her limbs. 

The play-angel seemed quite to under- 
stand the Gaffer’s limitations. She never 
suggested anything he could not do, but 
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found out quite a lot of things that he 
could, and taught him these. ‘They 
might not have amused folk who had 
freer use of limbs and wits, but they 
amused him, and Gaffer Goodman took 
to smiling and smiling, even laughing 
aloud at times; for she taught him to 
twist the buttons jof his old coat round. 
and round on the thread and let them 
spin back very quickly ; she taught him 
to place his fingers for 

This is the church 

And that’s the steeple ; 
Open the door 
And there’s the people ; 

The parson is mounting the pulpit stairs, 

And here he is saying his prayers ! 
She taught him to talk to his fingers as if 
they were different people, and to make 
them talk back to him: all of which was 
quite company for the Gaffer, and did 
nobody any harm. She called the pigeons 
down from the roof and taught him to 
feed the shy things from his knotted and 
shaking old hand ; she played “ peep-bo ” 
from behind the rose bushes and_ the 
bean-sticks, and jumped and frisked up 
and down the garden path till the old 
man crowed with pleasure, clapped his 
hands, or tapped his stick upon the path. 
When she was tired she sat upon his 
knee, telling him beautiful true stories, 
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and stroking his face with her baby 
hands, 

People could not see the play-angel, 
nor know anything about her, though she 
trotted about between their very legs, 
stared up into their faces with her round 
eyes, and even pulled at their coat or 
dress in passing ; and when Gaffer Good- 
man tried to tell them about her, they 
said, “yes, yes,” and smiled at each other. 
But they saw that the Gaffer was a 
changed man: the lines were gone from 
his brow, the grief from his eye, and in 
their place were a vague conten, a tired 
peace, at times even a twinklest of fun. 
He was never angry now, though he was 
deafer than ever and could make no plain 
speech at all. 

They said he had gone childish, poor 
soul, and ‘twas a mercy, for he seemed 
much happier, and it did folks good to 
see him smile and talk to himself after all 
that complaining and loneliness. ‘’ Twas 
queer,” they said, “to be happier for the 
loss of your wits! But that was evidently 
the case with Gaffer Goodman.” 

With that they went back to their 
digging and washing or sewing or sweep- 
ing; while the old man nodded and 
smiled in his sunny corner, and the play- 
angel frisked about, or told him her true 
and beautiful fairy tales. 
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BY H. B. 


“THE whole matter remains some- 
thing of a puzzle still, despite 
the lapse of time and the per- 


spective into which it has retreated. But 
at Pleating it was more so. Pleating is 
always a delightful place, particularly 


when Lady Herapath takes the trouble, 
as she sometimes does, to select her 
company with care. For my part | 
have got beyond the age when every 
new face must of necessity be interesting. 
It is a pleasure to see pretty faces and 
fine clothes, no doubt, but so it is also to 
have handsome pictures hanging on the 
walls, and the appointments of the table 
faultless. Lady Herapath had all these 
at Pleating, and she sometimes added to 
them a company of the elect, with whom 
conversation was practicable, and who 
were not there merely to be seen and 
admired. 

I had at first the thought that Miss 
Livingston was one of these latter, for it 
was obvious that she was admired, and 
not the less because she was wealthy. I 
had heard of her, of course, in one or 
two quarters before I met her, but 
principally from George Lincoln, who was 
after all given to enthusiasm, particularly 
where women were concerned. In any 
case I reflected, when I arrived, that 
Pleating was a pleasant house in which 
to spend a fortnight after the dismal 
procession of the winter months, and in 
preparation, so to speak, for the London 
season. The season does not, in point 
of fact, trouble me very deeply, but I like 
to think I am involved in it as a factor 
of some importance, and I emerge the 
other side of it with a more or less 
genuine feeling of enjoyment and relief. 
But spring at Pleating has attractions. 
The park is small, but beautifully laid out ; 
the air streams over the hills on the west 
with a stimulating suggestion of romance 
which agitates even middle-aged nerves, 
and in the meadows the primroses and 
the king-cups are heralding the advance 
of summer. 

It was not until I saw them together 
that I realised George Lincoln’s case, 
and at the same time appreciated the 
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truth of his eulogies. Miss Livingston 
was singularly handsome, of a light, fine 
figure, and with a certain quickness of 
eye which was taking. I encountered 
them as I walked from the station, having 
scorned to drive on that balmy day, and 
Lincoln made the introduction with an 
obvious eagerness, and as obvious a 
shyness. His were but common English 
qualities—a good-looking face, a good 
carriage, and other virile attributes that 
attend on such things, at least in this 
country. But he was certainly not of the 
elect, and for the moment I was disposed 
to groan at the fear that Lady Herapath 
had peopled her house after this kind. 
I little knew that George was destined to 
prove more interesting, and also more 
embarrassing to me, than any of the 
more specialised types after which I 
sighed. 

There was just frank curiosity in Miss 
Livingston’s eyes when George introduced 
me as one of his oldest friends. 

“Yes,” said I, taking off my hat and 
letting the soft air fan my thinning hair, 
“‘so old as to be nearly, but not quite, 
Sir George’s father.” 

“I’m glad you escaped that,” said she 
dryly, and something in her voice rather 


than in her little repartee took my 
attention. 

As we strolled towards the house I 
discovered what it was that interested 
me. She had a bright sub-acid wit, 
which was not in the least annoying, 


yet countered one, so to speak, even if 
one were not designing a stroke. She 
was on her guard, it seemed, all the time, 
and her sallies, such as they were, covered 
a certain large restlessness of nature. 
She may have been beautiful, and she 
may have been an heiress, as I reflected, 
but she was also something more—she 
had a character and notions of her own. 

Lady Herapath had not collected a 
menagerie of interesting people this time. 
Indeed, I fear that on the whole we were 
an unexciting lot ; but as I was privileged 
to sit next to Miss Livingston at dinner, I 
did not resent that. I noticed that she had 
a hearty appetite, and that her laugh was 
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ingenuous. She betrayed health in every- 


thing about her. Her conversation was 
ingenuous also, as I discovered. 

“Mr. Weston,” said she, with a sort of 
brisk earnestness, ‘“‘ you know Sir George 
Lincoln well. What is he going to do?” 

Now, as George Lincoln had not the 
frintest idea himself what he was going 
to do, how could I be expected to 
prophesy for him? 

“T think he is going to eat, and dance, 
and hunt——” I began, perhaps some- 
what unkindly. 

“T see,” she interrupted, nodding with 
the air of one who would have said, “ I 
knew it.” 

“ And—possibly go into Parliament,” 
I made amends to add. 

* Likeall his kind,” said Miss Livingston, 
looking at me. She was certainly of an 
amazing beauty, also of an amazing 
directness. 

‘Like some of his kind,” I corrected. 
“Tt is one of the proudest boasts of our 
country that young men in Sir George’s 
position do not shrink, as a rule, from 
the burdens imposed by their privileges. 
Indeed, the acceptance of that responsi- 
bility is among their privileges.” 

“That is put quite prettily,” said she, 
smiling, “‘and I quite understand. In- 
deed, I understood before. Sir George 
has told me twice that he was in the 
"Varsity Fifteen. Also, he has won two 
golf cups at least.” 

There was here a hint—perhaps more 
than a hint—of that acidity which I had 
already detected, but I did not at the 
moment see my way to answer it. 

“Lincoln golfs, I believe,” I mur- 
mured. 

“And you?” she asked in her quick 
way. 

“God forbid!” said I, for of golf and 
bridge I am profoundly ignorant. 

She broke into light and_ pleasant 
laughter, and I am sure we should have 
got on even better together if at that 


moment the ladies had not left the 
table. 
In the billiard-room later Lincoln 


sought me with some awkwardness. He 
had always respected my opinion—as, of 
course, he should. 

“What do you think of her?” he 
asked. 

“If you mean Miss Livingston,” I 
answered, “I think she is astonishingly 
pretty.” 
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‘Pretty !” he echoed impatiently—“ J 
think she’s lovely.” 

‘“* And does she know that ?” I asked. 

“Know that she’s lovely?” he in- 
quired. 

‘“* Know that you think it?” I said. 

“Yes, of course,” he answered quite 
shortly. 

‘And what does she think of you?” I 
inquired. 

George turned his head away. ‘Oh, 
I don’t know,” he replied in a different 
voice. ‘‘ Nothing, I suppose.” 

It was not at all that any veil of reserve 
had fallen, for George Lincoln was as 
frank as any man of his class; he 
blundered out his sentiments. It was 
merely that he also now blundered out his 
ignorance and his confusion of mind. He 
really did not know, but he suspected 
that she thought nothing of him. I don't 
quite know at this period of time if he 
were right. I have my doubts. As 
you shall see, it was all a tangle, and I 
may be excused for bewilderment, but 
upon my soul I cannot see how I could 
have behaved otherwise. 

Miss Livingston lost no time in taking 
me in hand. She had as little self-con- 
sciousness as is credible in any healthy 
young woman, and I am sure she never 
counted the cost—that is, the possible 
misunderstanding. I am not so old, if 
my temples do show a little grey, nor 
do I think that she looked upon me as 
ineligible. I preferred to think then (and 
I think still) that she found me more to 
her intellectual taste than the bulk of 
Lady Herapath’s guests. It was fine 
spring weather; sunlight lay wide and 
bright and cool upon the hills, and the 
meadows bourgeoned. We walked in the 
meadows and by the barren coppices. It 
was the sweet of the year, though not 
June, but even the breath of June was in 
those fragrant nights, with the sound of 
the mill below the park and the wind in 
last year’s heather. 

Miss Livingston’s courage, if I have 
indicated her truly, was at one with her 
conscientiousness. So slight and lovely 
a girl to carry so much spirit! It was 
wonderful. But I think I liked best her 
way of laughing. She had not the least 
sense of humour, as I understood it, but 
she had a most beautiful and sharp sense 
of the ludicrous. It was pantomimic 
humour that appealed to her. She was, 
that is, still a child, but Heaven forbid | 
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should have told her so! I discovered 
this very soon. 

We had several delightful days, and 
walked afield very often. She had that 
healthy love of pleasant exercise natural 
to the English girl, and becoming to her. 
I sympathised with that taste; which 
I knew, however, was not shared by 
George Lincoln. If he walked he must 
have an object ; otherwise he preferred 
to ride. ‘There was, of course, as you 
perceive, an object on this occasion, and 
George walked—sometimes in my com- 
pany. He wanted some one in whom to 
confide, and I was an old friend. Miss 
Livingston had, in his phrase, struck him 
all of a heap, a picturesque condition to 
which, I reminded him, he was not a 
stranger. But George would not suffer 
reminiscences—he considered them un- 
friendly ; and vehemently reiterated his 
statement, defining his position with large 
recklessness. If he could not have her 
he would have none. He did not give a 
tinker’s curse for her fortune, but he 
worshipped her face. Yet he was afraid 
of her—she seemed to look down upon 
him, and to be tickled by him. What 
was he to do? 

Frankly, I did not see that there was 
anything to be done but put up with the 
situation, but I did not say so, On the 
contrary, I weakly encouraged him, 
talking vaguely of virginal modesty and 


natural reticence. George was inordi- 
nately grateful, which was somewhat 
embarrassing. 


“T will take your advice,” said he 
warmly: “I believe you’re right. You’re 
a good old chap, and you have seen a 
good deal of her. You're pretty chummy 
with her, I know. She trusts you, I can 
see. You've got a shrewd eye for any 
one’s character, Weston. You've influence 
with her. By Jove, you’re right.” 

It was true that I had seen a good deal 
of her, as I have hinted, and I think it 
is true that I have a shrewd eye for 
character. But that I had any influence 
with Miss Livingston was more than 
doubtful to me. Still, we had got on 
terms of something like unconventional 
frankness, It was that very afternoon 
that I had an illustration of how far our 
intimacy had progressed. Miss Living- 
ston basked in the April sun upon a 
perch of dried heather, and surveyed the 
valley. 

“Do you know,” said she abruptly, 
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“that I think people are the better for 
living on hills.” 

“Why, yes,” I agreed: “the air is 
better, and naturally the appetite 

“You know quite well I don’t mean 
that,” she said swiftly. “‘You are always 
cloaking your real opinions under cynical 
levity, Mr. Weston. Sometimes I think 
it is not quite wise or right.” 

“*My dear lady,” said I, “I am sure it 
is neither ; but you must make allowances 
for the force of habit. To have lived 
forty years odd in the world and to have 
failed is to justify the accents of Timon.” 

‘Not Timon,” said she in her quick 
way—‘‘never Timon; and _ besides, to 
have failed! What is failure? Is it 
success to ride, hunt, drive, sleep, and 
play billiards ? ” 

“Tt is failure to do nothing,” I mur- 
mured hopefully. 

She turned her vivid eyes on me. 
‘““You speak of forty years as if it were 
age. You are going to do something. 
Your talent is not likely to be thrown 
away.” 

You will admit that this was very 
pleasant hearing, and I will confess that 
I should like to have prolonged it, despite 
the fact that I might presently have had 
to confess that I had not only never had 
a brief, but never wanted one. It was 
clear that Miss Livingston had formed in 
her precipitate way an opinion of me as 
flattering as her opinion of George Lincoln 
was depreciatory. I had a prick of 
conscience at the thought of poor George, 
and introduced him somewhat clumsily, 
as I was aware. I spoke of the oppor- 
tunities for usefulness such a life as a 
country squire’s must have. Miss Living- 
ston’s nose wrinkled in evident disdain, 
and I paused. 

“Go on,” she said—“ pray goon. It 
is interesting to hear you playing devil’s 
advocate.” 

Good Heavens, was poor George then 
the- But there was a certain sort of 
annoyance in her voice that alarmed me. 
What the mischief, after all, had I to 
do with George Lincoln’s love affairs? 1 
refused to imperil a very pleasant situation, 
and I did not go on. Miss Livingston 
also was silent, contemplating the spire 
below us. 

“There is one thing about you that I 
have liked,” said she--“that is, your 
complete restfulness and sympathy.” 

I murmured my obligations. 
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“No, I wish to speak clearly as from 
one human being to another,” she went 
on in her peremptory way. “Do you 
think that possible?” 

I hastily agreed, declaring that save for 
the paltry compliments of the ballroom 
it was the only way in which I could 
understand talk. 

“That is exactly what I mean,” said 
she. “This ballroom talk is carried 
through life as if life were a ballroom.” 

“Tt is a field of battle,” said I 
emphatically. 

**T knew you agreed with me,” she said 
triumphantly. ‘“ You see, Mr. Weston, I 
am under a disadvantage: I am an 
heiress.” 

“A great pity,” I said, with a shake of 
my head. 

“Tt is not so much that I object to 
having the money,” continued Miss 
Livingston hastily; “but it places me 
under disadvantages—my being known to 
have it.” 

“Ah!” I said, nodding, ‘‘I see. It 
would be pleasanter to play the beggar 
maid to Cophetua.” 

Miss Livingston looked at me. ‘ Do 
you know, I think that’s rather a ballroom 
remark,” she said with mild displeasure. 

I heartily agreed that it was, but 
observed that the bad habit sometimes 
cropped up unconsciously, like tares in a 
field of grain. 

“T am told, too,” said Miss Livingston, 
with a little hesitation—‘“ I am told that I 
am considered rather—something of a— 
good-looking.” 

“Very beautiful,” I interjected fervidly. 

Miss Livingston did not look at me, 
but her colour rose. “I wished to speak 
myself, please,” she said, with embarrassed 
coldness. 

“I beg your pardon,” said I, quite 
calmly, “but I was merely mentioning 
bare facts without comment.” 

Miss Livingston was still pink, but she 
resumed without noticing my apology. 
“That belief of people’s, again, is a dis- 
advantage to one.” 

“Most distinctly,” said I sympatheti- 
cally. “ It is a serious matter to be very 
beautiful.” 

‘The phrase was passed this time 
without protest, and Miss Livingston ran 
on a little hurriedly. “You see it has 
always been impossible for one to be 
valued or liked for what one és oneself. 
People have always appreciated one for 





one’s money or one’s—one’s appearance, 
so to speak.” 

“That is quite true, and it is quite 
wrong,” said I sympathetically. ‘One 
should be appreciated for oneself, and 
not for one’s attributes.” 

“Yes, shouldn’t one?” said Miss 
Livingston in relief; ‘‘and that,” she 
continued, meeting my gaze frankly, 
“that is what I liked about my com- 
panionship with yourself, Mr. Weston. 
You have been interested in what I was 
myself.” 

“Entirely,” I said heartily. ‘You 
have interested me enormously.” 


“Which, of course——” began Miss . 


Livingston quicker than ever, and then 
stopped. 

I think she had shied at the warmth 
of my tone, and had begun the sentence 
without seeing where she wanted to go. 
3ut I helped her: “is the proper attitude 
of human beings to one another,” I 
finished. 

“Yes.” She smiled pleasantly at me, 
and I know my face was cool, friendly 
and critical. You see, the hair is greying 
on my temples. 

There certainly seemed no chance that 
she would be interested in what George 
Lincoln was himself, and my tentative 
remarks from time to time met with 
disapproving silence, if not caustic 
comment. 

“Really,” said she, entering the break- 
fast room one morning: “Sir George 
Lincoln still here! How does he spare 
so much time from cricket ?” 

I explained that the cricket season had 
not yet begun. 

“ Ah, that accounts for it,” said she 
lightly; which was certainly hard on 
Lincoln, who was not at all a good 
cricketer. 

George himself, I noticed, wore a look 
of hopeful resignation, and behaved very 
meekly. He had no more sense of 
humour than Miss Livingston, which 
was about the only point of resemblance 
between them, unless you take account 
of the good looks they had in common. 
But what staggered me, as well as amused 
me, was the simplicity with which he 
interpreted her. Obvious sarcasms were 
not to be overlooked by a stable-boy. 
Miss Livingston’s voice, her flashing eye 
and the scorn in her general aspect, must 
have made her grosser sallies patent. 
Yet her lighter shades escaped him, and 
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“He was, if he had only known it, caught red-handed, poor devil.” 
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the poor fellow was actually under the 
delusion that she was interested in his 
athletic career ! 

“Thanks, old chap,” said he, with his 
sad hopefulness, ‘‘I believe you’ve helped 


mea bit. She’s kinder to me than she 
was. She’s always asking about my 


horses and my golf cups and that. Oh 
yes, she’s much kinder.” 

I really had not the heart to undeceive 
him, and he probably would not have 
believed me. Would it have been better 
if I had made the effort? Upon my 
heart I don’t know, even at this distance. 
At any rate, his illusion led swiftly to the 
imbroglio. 

But it was not that which originated 
the conditions resulting in the tangle. It 
was his unexpected jealousy. Miss 
Livingston had found me, as I have said, 
and as she frankly admitted, congenial to 
her. We had tastes in common, and we 
both liked walking. ‘Then she was re- 
markably handsome, and she was—well, 
voluble is not the word, but pleasantly 
talkative. I liked to listen to her de- 
veloping new aspects and new theories. 
She was the most ingenious girl, and her 
mind was as agile and vivacious as her 
soul was shy and ardent. She has always 
recalled to me that fine phrase — 


Her spirits were as coy and wild 
As haggards of the rock. 


There it was. She was coy and shy 
and untamed and free and friendly in 
one. Her spirits were haggards, and I 
delighted in the play they made, in their 
faring forth and their return, and in the 
splutter and fire of their anger when 
aroused. We certainly did get on well, 
as Lady Herapath reminded me with her 
diplomatic smile. 

We had gone to the library to look up 
a disputed point in Browning; and of 
course there is the traditional ‘air of 
romance about a library. The library at 
Pleating House is somewhat disappointing 
from the point of view of romance. It is 
well lighted, and there are no bays and 
refuges in it. It stands four square, so 
to speak, to publicity. But Miss Living- 
ston and I, as a matter of fact, were 
its only tenants that evening. She had 
started first in her impulsive way, and 
then I had had the idea that it was hardly 
fair that the trouble should fall on her. 
It was clearly a man’s business to verify 
quotations. So I followed. 
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I found her on the steps, pulling at 
a volume, and I assisted her down with 
it. Then we explored it together. The 
evening was very pleasant, and I don’t 
think either of us wanted to return to 
either the billiard-room or the drawing- 
room. We found the passage, and 
discussed it. It was not so much a 
question of accuracy in quotation as one 
of interpretation, as it is ever with 
Browning. But she settled down to my 
version, which was commonsense. Hers 
was chimeric, transcendental, betraying 
her sweet idealism. You will remember 
she was beautiful. But in turning the 
pages a word leapt out at me. It was 
“ Numpholeptos.” 

It took me suddenly in the throat, and 
my nostrils quivered, as nostrils will 
quiver and spring under an _ emotion. 
Just about my ears the hair is fading 
to a decorous grey, but I was still caught 
by that thought : 

Still you stand, still you listen, still you smile ! 
Still melts our moonbeam through me, white 
awhile ! 


Well, there was no moon shining; but 
the flare of the gas was bright enough, 
and made search in every corner. 

“What have you got?” asked Miss 
Livingston, 

I shut the book sharply. “I have 
looked down the aisle of years, and seen 
my head quite white,” I said. 

She regarded me thoughtfully. “Is ita 
grievance ?” she asked in a gentle voice. 

“Oh no,” said I lightly ; “ but it is a 
fact. You see the snow lies only on high 
summits, and there is consolation for the 
old. I shall begin to do something then.” 

“No, now.” She laid her hand on my 
arm. 1 would have looked at the hand, 
which was ringless, if I could have got 
away from the eyes. 

“Now, at your behest, fair lady,” I 
said, bending my lips to the white flesh. 

She smiled, and I think she coloured. 
She was adorably pretty, at any rate. 
Pretty! Well, it was my word to George 
Lincoin ; but I began to have an inkling 
of his impatience. I suppose this it was 
to be nympholept. I had no right at my 
sober age. I kissed her hand. 


As my lips now kiss 
Your feet, my arms convulse your shrouding 
robe, 
My eyes, acquainted with the dust, dare probe 
Your eyes above for 
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What? It was only her fingers, after 
all; but as luck and the gas had it, we 
were in full illumination to Lincoln as he 
stood in the doorway. George, being a 
gentleman, turned noiselessly and went, 
but not before we had both seen him. 
My hamadryad fled in her impulsive, 
graceful way, and I was left with Browning. 
George Lincoln might be confounded, 
but I would read on. 


Who knows but this... 
May deepen to a sunrise, not decay 
To that cold sad sweet smile? Which I obey. 


Sweet, but neither sad, no—nor cold. 
Bottom, thou art translated ! 

Of course, George Lincoln broached 
the subject with intemperance and 
despatch. If he had to congratulate me— 
he broke out; but he had naturally 
regarded me in the category of non- 
competitors. 

“You may bestow upon me any con- 
gratulations you will, George,” said I. 
“Tt is not often that I am privileged 
to enjoy so much of the society of so 
charming a girl as r 

“Tt’s damnable, Weston, that’s what it 
is, after what you’ve said and I’ve told 
you,” he burst in. 

I faced him. “Look here, George 
Lincoln,” I said quietly: “let us clear 
the decks for the premisses. In the first 
place, I recognise fully at my age that 
I am hors concours; but I will not be 
told so. Next, you can’t expect to have 
a free field for ever. There must be 
some sort of time-limit. And thirdly, I’m 
hanged if you’re good enough for her.” 

“T know I’m _ not that,” he = said 
sorrowfully—so sadly, indeed, that I 
repented. 

“Well, what is to be done?,” said I. 
“T have done what I could, but it seems 
no good.” 

“No, there isn’t much good to me in 
such doings as last night,” he said grimly. 

I made no answer to that. “If you can 
suggest anything ” I began severely. 

“T thought you might do that,” he 
said lamely, and with every sign of 
submission. 

I was silent. He had not the faintest 
chance, but I was bound to do the best 
I could for him. After all, it would be 
wiser with a girl of character like Miss 
Livingston to come to the point boldly. 
If she was going to reject George, as was 
only too certain, she would respect him 
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for his manly advance. Let him die 
honourably, if he were going to die at all. 

“Very well,” said I at last. “My 
advice is to try your luck.” 


“You think——” he began, in his 
amazement. 
“T do. Put it to the touch. Stand 


not upon the order of your going, George. 
Screw your courage to the sticking point. 
You see that all aphorisms traditionally 
point that way. Miss Livingston is a 
young lady who knows her own mind, 
but I will be hanged if any one else does. 
She probably holds you in esteem, and 
me in contempt.” 

George Lincoln, as I have said, is not 
very quick of wit, and his mind lingered 
on the former half of my concluding 
sentence, 

“IT know she respects me for what I 
have—well, for cups and pots and things 
like that,” he said, with hopeful shame- 
facedness. 

I must confess I grew impatient. ‘‘Oh, 
she likes you for what you are—never 
fear,” I said irritably, and rose. 

George looked at me in wonder, and 
rose sympathetically. ‘‘ Poor old chap!” 
he said at last. ‘I didn’t know it was that 
way. I’m very sorry, but of course 
So that was what it was last night? Oh, 
well, I don’t mind your having tried your 
luck first, but——’ 

The fool thought I had been rejected. 
I left him. 

I have no doubt I ought to have warned 
him about his athletic feats, but I had 
had a good deal to put up with, and, 
moreover, how was I to know he would 
make such an egregious ass of himself? 
But it seemed that he made out a plan 
of campaign for himself, and put it into 
operation.’ George was not a coward at 
heart, but he shrank from this encounter, 
and spent the better part of the day 
bracing himself for the ordeal. 

As chance had it, I witnessed, if I did 
not hear, the opening of the farce. Was 
it farce or tragedy? I really cannot say. 

Down the park where the stream winds 
in a rowdy current below the saw-mill 
is a low-lying stretch of land, planted 
with an avenue of young birches, elders, 
and bird-cherries, and populous with king- 
cups in May. It is a pretty walk, and 
you can watch the trout race in the eddies 
if you will, or (in summer) can cross to 
the arbour in the islet under the shadow 
of willows. It was from this arbour, bare 
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now and blighted, that I watched the 
meeting. I had Browning with me, not 
to read so much as to muse over, and 
I was thinking of those lines— 

O that ear 


All fact pricks rudely, that thrice superfine 
Femininity of sense. . . . 


Miss Livingston did imagine that she 
could stand up to the assaults of fact. 
I suppose all women do, and can’t. ‘They 
shrink aside. She was not yet put to the 
world, but was a shy wilding. Oh yes, 
her spirits were haggards always... . I 
looked up from my reverie and saw them. 
George, poor fool, had already been there 
for some minutes, and, if you please, had 
brought his golf-ball and some of those 
things they call stymies or brassies or 
cleeks. He was encouraging his spirits 
to the jump. He practised with the eye 
and hand of ardour. I had marked him, 
and turned to my Browning. 

But Miss _ Livingston’s appearance 
straightened me. Browning fell. There 
was nothing discreditable or unseemly 
in gaping through the naked _birches. 
George’s ball soared to the skies, and 
dropped somewhere in the distant park. 
I saw him watch the flight critically, 
complacently, and then he turned and 
was aware of her. From my arbour I 
could see her quizzical smile. He was, 
if he had only known it, caught red- 
handed, poor devil. I surrendered him 
to his folly and picked up the book. 
He had the air, in the distance, of 
explaining to her how to drive or put or 
whatever it is, and I could almost guess 
the course of his wooing. I have said all 
along that the girl had wit and sense ; 
but she was lacking in humour, save, 
of course, the pantomimic sense. That 
came in presently. I was not going to 
spy on George, and I turned over my 
pages. 

‘* What, and is it really you again ?” quoth I. 

‘* Tagain: why, what else did you expect ?” quoth 

she. 

What in the name of all that was sacred 
did it mean? In any case, what did it 
matter? I shut the volume with a slam. 
Poor George had got his gruel by this 
time, no doubt. 

When I lifted my eyes Miss Livingston 
was walking quickly down the little bare 
avenue, and George stood undecided. 
Then he darted after her. What in the 
name of heaven dad happened ? 
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Miss Livingston crossed the little bridge 
where the stream narrows below the islet 
and the water roars in the tiny caiion, 
and George Lincoln flew after her. On 
reaching the vestibule of the bridge he 
called to her, and she halted on the other 
side, and looked back—I think haughtily. 
George Lincoln stood on the _ bridge, 
drawn to his full height, and I was pretty 
sure what he was saying. Suddenly his 
dignified attitude changed. He slipped, 
staggered, and then, as it seemed to 
me, deliberately and awkwardly sat into 
the stream. It was so well done as to be 
almost like a rehearsed scene of comedy. 

Miss Livingston put her head back 
and laughed so that the peals reached 
me. It was melodious laughter. She 
was laughing still when George got to 
land, and I saw him lift his hat and pass 
away. ‘There was the end of him. 

He was still wet and muddy when I 
encountered him, but he gave me no 
information to account for his condition. 
He merely stated that he had had an 
accident. His face was set in a frown. 
I was sorry for George. ‘This was what 
made me say what I said when Miss 
Livingston told me what had happened. 
I went to find her in the wood across the 
stream, and mentioned I had met Lincoln 
and what was his plight. A smile be- 
leaguered her trembling mouth. 

** Yes,” said she demurely. 
into the stream,” 

On’! sara: 1. 
he pushed ?” 

She looked at me with inquiring eyes. 
“What do you mean, Mr. Weston? or is 
it a joke?” 

“Tt is an allegory,” I answered mildly. 

“T’m not sure I like allegories,” said 
she. 

“I’m perfectly sure I don’t,” I said; 
“but at times they are necessary.” 

“You have turned preacher suddenly,” 
said Miss Livingston. : 

“My dear lady, I was to begin at 
something at once, was I not? I’ve been 
idle too long.” 

“And so you begin on me,” she said, 
with some coolness of tone. 

“ Why, was it you?” I asked, smiling. 

She reddened ever so slightly. “I 
think you are talking great nonsense,” 
she said sharply; and then she added 
with some hesitancy, “Did Sir George 
say anything to you?” 

“No,” said I. ‘‘ He seemed put out.” 


“He fell 


“Fell only ? or was 
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“Then he darted after her.” 
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Miss Livingston poked holes with her 
sunshade. ‘You are such intimates, you 
see,” she said, ‘‘ that I thought——” 

“So did I,” I said, as she paused. 
“Which was why I asked if he had been 
pushed in.” 

She gave 
looked away. 
you,” she said. 

“T can guess,” I replied. 

“Then if you guess,” she said coldly, 
“why all this foolish talk ?” 

‘A blow isa blow,” said I, ‘‘ whether 
physical or mental;” for I felt kindly 
towards poor George. 

“T couldn't help laughing, but I was 
very sorry for him,” she said carelessly. 

“Sorry that he- ” T began. 

‘Sorry that he fell in,” she said grimly, 
and eyed me severely. 

“I think if I were a woman I should 
be sorry for other things also,” I dared 
to say. 

She made no answer, but sat down on 
the wooden seat. I followed her example. 

“You mean that you would be sorry 
for some one who was in love with you ?” 
she inquired slowly. 

“Not exactly. Sorry for some one 
whom you had had to reject.” 

She said “Oh!” quite quickly, and 
sat thinking. 

“You see,” said I, “it is not as if 
Lincoln was disqualified by anything. He 
is a perfectly convenab/e man, and would 
last. ‘The man that lasts is the best.” 

After all, George had shot his bolt and 
missed, and I was somehow drawn to put 
him at his best. 

“The man that lasts!” 
musing. 

** As for his devotion to sport, he could 
soon be cured of that. Any one with 
influence,” and I glanced at her, “ could 
mould him. He is worth moulding.” 

“Ts he?” she said, on a note which 
sounded harsh. 

“IT know it,” I said, emphatically. “J 
have known him all his life.” 

“You are such a patriarch,” she 
with a little hard laugh, 


me a steady glance, and 
“JT daresay he will tell 





she echoed, 


said, 
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“Which is the reason I am sorry for 
George’s misfortune,” I concluded. ~ 

“So am I,” she said lightly, and rose. 
*T will tell him I am sorry I laughed.” 

She was indeed very kind to Lincoln 
during the evening, and his face brightened. 
Somehow I saw little of her, but before 
I went to bed I met George, who was 
beaming, and explained that he had 
hunted for me all over the house. 

‘“‘T was only in the library,” said I. 

“Well, old chap, I owe all to you,” 
said he, grinning like a Barbary ape. 

“Owe what ?” said I crossly, for I was 
tired, 

“* My good fortune, my happiness, my 

. . » Oh, damn it, Weston, I’m off my 
head about it.” 

“Tf you will kindly condescend to 
explain what has driven you mad——” I 
began calmly. 

** Miss Livingston has accepted me.” 

I nearly dropped the candle. ‘ But 
she refused you down by the stream,” I 
almost shouted. 

‘*No; I hadn’t got as far as proposing,” 
he said. ‘I was trying to screw myself 
up, and indeed I was just going to do it 
when I somehow slipped off the bridge. 
After that, you know, hang it all, a fellow 
couldn’t id 

Well, I got rid of him and went to bed, 
and the “ pale soft sweet disempassioned 
moon” shone on the cedars on the lawn. 
After all, the hamadryad answered to that 
description. Attended with her retinue of 
haggards she was like Diana. Or—was 
she not ? 

I saw her ere I left Pleating the next 
day, and wished her happiness, She 
replied sweetly enough, with pallor in her 
cheeks rather than the blush of confusion. 
I left her on the terrace in the April 
sunlight, and when the carriage turned 
the sweep of the drive I looked back and 
saw her, half a mile away. She was in 
the same place, a still and fragile figure, 
and I wondered if she also were looking. 
I could not tell—it was so far off. 1 
think so. No; I suppose I should not 
have hoped so, 



































The Church at Tombolo where Pius X. was priest. 
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BY ALEXANDER 
IUSEPPE SARTO, now Pope 
Pius X., was born at Riese, in 
Venetia, on June 2nd, 1835, and 
is therefore now in his sixty-ninth year. 
Until he was elected Pope, on August 4th, 
1903, and was consequently transferred 
to Rome, his whole life was spent in his 
native province. From a child he had 
a desire to enter the Church, and so, 
beginning at the very lowest rung of the 
ecclesiastical ladder, he has climbed 
steadily and rapidly to its topmost. 


THe SERVICE OF THE ALTAR. 


Once a poor lad, scantily clothed and 
barefoot, assisting his parish priest at the 
saying of mass, by ringing the bell at the 
elevation of the host, and by lighting and 
extinguishing the altar candles, he has 
passed upward from office to office, until, 
clothed in gold and white and seated 
on a throne, he now fills the highest 
position it is possible for any one to attain 
to in the Roman Catholic Church. His 
career is thus a remarkable one, and none 
realise this more than his fellow-villagers. 
On a marble slab, which they have 
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affixed to the facade of the house in which 
he was born, and which was unveiled on 
September 27th last, I read these words : 
** Decumento al mondo come Christo Dio 
a povera e santa umilta unir sappia 
allesza somma ai potensa e di grandesza” 
(A testimony to the world how Christ- 
God knows how to unite to a poor and 
holy humility the highest altitude of power 
and of grandeur). 


Io 
2S 


THE Ficure “ NINE.” 


Speaking of his past life to a friend 
in Venice, just before the Papal election, 
in connection with which his name was 
mentioned, he said: “ My life has been 
strangely ruled by the figure nine. For 
nine years I was a schoolboy at Riese ; 
for nine years a student at Padua; for 
nine years a curate at Tombolo ; for nine 
years a priest at Salzano; for nine years 
a canon at Treviso; for nine years a 
bishop at Mantua; and now for nine 
years I have been Cardinal-Patriarch at 
Venice ; and when I am Pope... fia 
che Dio vuole, .. . forse altre nove anni 

(as long as God wills . . . possibly 
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for another nine years).” Of course these 
divisions are not strictly accurate. Some 
periods run over the nine years, and 
others fall short of them, but they are 
sO approximately correct as to justify the 
Pope’s division of his own life into them, 
and, as well-defined progressive stages, I 
shall follow them in my present sketch. 


if 
Schoolboy Years, 1841-50. 


A VENETIAN ‘ AUBURN.” 


Before speaking of these let me say 
something of his birthplace and family. 
As I have already said, he was born at 
But for this fact that 


Riese, in Venetia. 
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lie like ‘* Auburns” in the rich Venetian 
plain. It has some four hundred houses 
and two thousand inhabitants. It con- 
sists of one street, which opens into a 
sort of campo at the church, and the 
family home of the Sartos is at the 
western end of it. 


EIGHTPENCE A Day AND TEN CHILDREN, 


The Pope’s father was what in Italian 
is called the cursore del municipio, that 
is, the runner or messenger of the 
Town Council, who opens the doors, 
arranges the letters, and runs the mes- 
sages. For discharging the duties of 
this office he received the munificent 
sum of ninety centimes a day, which 
was in the Italian currency of that time 


The Pope's birthplace at Riese, from the street. 


village, now so prominently before the 
public, would have remained in its original 
obscurity. Previous to the Papal election 
few Italians, even, knew of its existence, 
and fewer travellers did; yet many of 
the latter must often have seen it, for 
it is a marked feature in the landscape 
of beauty and fertility one looks down 
upon from the hill of Asolo, a place often 
visited because of its association with 
Robert Browning ; for there he wrote his 
first and his last poems, and there he 
sought to make his home, acquiring 
shortly before his death the old palace of 
Queen Caterina Cornaro, which crowns 
the summit of the hill. Riese, with its 
comfortable cottages, its large white 
church and tall red-brick campanile, is 
the centre of a group of villages, which, 
embowered in vines and acacia, in fig and 
mulberry-trees, with fields of maize around, 





equivalent to about eightpence in English 
money! As his family consisted of ten 
persons—himself, his wife, two sons and 
six daughters—it is easy to see that they 
belonged to that large class who go to 
bed oftener hungry than full. Of course 
it would have been altogether insufficient 
had they not had a free house and a 
garden, and above all, had the mother 
of the household not been a superior 
woman. She had a trade at her finger 
ends; she was a sarta, a tailoress. It 
was she, and not the father, as is com- 
monly supposed, who made clothes for 
the family, and for the villagers. Giuseppe, 
who was the eldest child, owed, like 


many successful men, not a little to his 
mother, whom he strikingly resembled. 
Her care of him he repaid with a practical 
affection which only ended with her death 
nine years ago, 














THE 


THE Inn oF “‘ THE Two Sworps.” 


Of this Sarto family, I may say here, 
thirteen members are now living at 
Riese—the Pope’s sister ‘Teresa, her 
husband, their eight children (four sons 
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keepers are very often also shop-keepers, 
having a general store in connection with 
their inn. And it is so in Riese. The 
chief shop of the place, indeed the 
only shop in it, belongs to the Pope’s 
brother-in-law and his sister, and, as his 


Pius X. 


Photo by A. Dal Mistra, Venice. 


and four daughters), the wives of two 
of the sons, and a grandchild. The 
husband of Teresa, Giovanni Parolin, is 
the proprietor of the village inn, called 
I due Spadi (The Two Swords), and the 
sign of which is two rusted old swords 
dangling above the door. Village inn- 





nephews Angelo and Géildo said, ‘‘it 
contains a little of everything.” In 
glancing round it I saw crockery and 
floorcloth, coffee and ropes, postcards 
and candles, cheese and clocks, glass and 
maccaroni. ‘The family house, on which 
the marble slab in memory of the Pope’s 
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birth has just been placed, belongs to 
the Pope. It is a one-storey building. 
On the ground floor there is a kitchen 
and a parlour, and upstairs four small 
bedrooms. In one of these, to the front 
of the house, the Pope was born, and in 
one to the back he always slept when 
visiting Riese. ‘This latter is the only 
room at all furnished, and even that very 
scantily, the others containing only chairs, 
tables, and a few prints of sacred subjects 
on the walls. ‘The house is unoccupied, 
and the Pope will not sell or let it, 
because, he said (and this is characteristic 
of him), ‘If I die, what is to become of 
my sisters who keep house for me? I 
want them to feel that they have the old 
house to go back to as their home.” 


THE Weary TRAMP TO SCHOOL. 


But to return to the story of our young 
hero. In these early years of the century 
there was no school at Riese, nor was 
there one for many years afterwards, not 
till the creation of the kingdom of Italy. 
There was only, what I saw there the 
other day, an open-air gathering of little 
children, who were taught their letters 
and some religious rhymes by an aged 
dame. Such an one, seconding the effurts 
of his mother, was Giuseppe Sarto’s first 
teacher. When, however, he reached the 
age of six, a real school had to be thought 
of, and the nearest place where such a 
thing could be found was Castelfranco, 
about five miles off. Castelfranco, a 
picturesque old town, with battlemented 
walls and a broad moat, bordered with 
century-old chestnut trees, is well known 
to travellers as the birthplace of Giorgio 
Barbarelli, better known as // Grande 
Giorgione, the rival of ‘Titian, and one of 
whose few remaining works, an altar-piece 
of the Madonnaand Child, with St. Liberale 
and St. Francesco standing beneath her 
(the study for which is in the National 
Gallery, London), hangs in the cathedral, 
and is the treasure of the place. . The 
priest of Riese, Don Tito Fusarini, who had 
already begun to take an interest in young 
Giuseppe, urged his father to send him 
to the Gymnasium School at Castelfranco. 
The father hesitated: he wanted him at 
home for work ; but his mother seconded 
the priest’s suggestions, and, through the 
priest’s influence, he was admitted as a 
non-paying pupil. For about nine long 
years, then, Giuseppe Sarto walked six 
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days in the week from Riese to Castel- 
franco and back, a distance of over ten 
miles. In after life the Pope has often 
spoken of his weary tramp, especially in 
winter when the snow lay deep on the 
ground; but, I believe, he was all the 
better for it then, and is the better for it 
to-day. 


THE MIpNIGHT OIL. 


He was not what Eusebius says Origen 
was, “ distinguished from his cradle,” “a 
great man even from his childhood,” nor 
was he a brilliant scholar, but he had 
good all-round abilities, and he worked 
hard. Of an evening he would say to his 
mother, “‘ How long are you going to sit 
up to-night sewing, mother?” And when 
the too frequent answer came, “ Till mid- 
night, for I have these clothes to finish 
to send home the first thing in the 
morning,” he was glad, saying, ‘‘ Then I 
have a long time for my lessons to-night.” 
Behind this episode lies the fact that at 
night there was but one light in the 
house. ‘The , little parlour of which I 
spoke was his mother’s workshop and _ his 
study. ‘The other day a poor woman, 
driving in a diligence with a priest, said 
to him, ‘‘I am very poor, and I have many 
children: I wish you would take one to 
train him up as a priest.” “ And perhaps 
to be Pope,” replied the priest, going on 
to say, “ Who would have thought that — 
that ragasz'no, Giuseppe Sarto, who, with 
his habit of throwing stones, once stoned 
the carriage of a priest on the Castelfranco 
road, would have become our Pontifex ?” 


it. 
His Student Days at Padua, 1850-58; 


On the fagade of a large house, what 
the Italians call a fa/asze, the old manor- 
house of Riese, situated at the end of 
the village farthest from the house of 
the Sartos, is a marble slab, inscribed 
thus: ‘Here was born Cardinal Jacobo 
Monico, Patriarch of Venice, on June 26, 
1778, died April 25, 1851.” As Don 


Tito, the parish priest of Riese, had 
started Giuseppe Sarto at school, so this 
native of Riese, Jacobo Monico, started 
him on his student career at Padua. He 
did this by procuring for him a_ bursary 
in the Church Seminary, where, as a 
The 


student, he acquitted himself well. 
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scholastic registers of his day record after 
his name the word dstinfo; and in 
the final examination in literature he 
came out at the head of his class, in 
which were forty students. It is curious 
how his patron and friend, Jacobo 
Monico, the Patriarch of Venice, should 
have anticipated his successful career. 
Shortly before he died he sent to Padua 
for him, and in closing the interview said 
to him: “ Fa bene, studia, studia che un 
giorno verra al mio posto” (Work well, 
study, study, and one day you shall 
have my place). 


Tei. 
As Curate at Tombolo, 1858-67. 


September 18th, 1858, was a red- 
letter day for Giuseppe Sarto, for his 
family (especially for his mother), for 
Don ‘Tito and for the people of 
Riese, for on that day he, the poor 
boy of their village, was ordained 
priest by Bishop Farina of ‘Treviso, 
in the cathedral of Castelfranco ; and 
the following Sunday he said his 
first mass in the church of Riese. 
His first appointment was that of 
curate at ‘Tombolo, a village about 
a half larger than Riese, and distant 
from it but some seven or eight 
miles. The farocco, or priest of 
that village, was Don Costantini, an 
able, liberal-minded man, to whom 
Giuseppe Sarto, now called Don Bepi, 
owed a great deal. He took his young 
curate into his house, and became his 
guide and master. 


THE LITTLE MASQUERADE. 


It must be remembered that at this 
time Austria was in possession of Venetia, 
but that under the leadership of Victor 
Emmanuel and Garibaldi, and under the 
able statesmanship of Count Cavour, a 
blow was about to be struck for freedom 
and for Italian unity. ‘The very next year 
after Don Bepi’s instalment as curate, 
war broke out, and the victories of 
Magenta and Solferino liberated Lom- 
bardy, and laid the foundation of the 
kingdom of Italy. The young curate 
caught the infection, the more so that 
his superior Don Costantini had actually 
fought against Austria with the followers 
of General Calvi, amongst the Dolomite 
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mountains of Cadore, his native province. 
A story is told of how an_ Italian 
captain and soldier came on a visit to 
their old friend the priest. The young 
curate listened enthusiastically to their 
tales. One day when the captain was out 
he said to the soldier, “ Let us change 
clothes. Let me be the soldier and you 
the priest.” When the exchange was 
effected, Don Bepi said: ‘‘ Now let us 
drink to each other’s health.” In the 
midst of their amusement the captain 





Pius X. as Patriarch, ascending Mont Grappa. 


unexpectedly returned. Don Bepi slipped 
behind the window curtain, but soon 
found he could not be hidden, so coming 
out he saluted in true military fashion his 
new master, and the episode ended. 


A HARD-WORKING CURATE. 


As a curate he was diligent in the 
discharge of his priestly duties, and was 
well liked by the people. Don Antonio 
Costantini was an old man, and much 
broken in health. One morning he said 
to his curate: “I am very ill, I have 
not slept, I cannot rise.” when Don Bepi 
replied, “And you are anxious about 
that? I shall do everything.” ‘Aa se ti 
ga sa da far una predica?” (but if you 
have to preach a sermon ?) “ £%, va dene, 
che ne fard do.” (Well, what of that? I 
can make you two). It is not every 
parish priest who can write and preach 
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sermons. The generality of them can 
only say their offices, and when preaching 
seasons come round, as at Christmas and 
Easter, they call in the help of others. 
Don Bepi not only did the preaching at 
Tombolo, but prepared sermons for the 
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The Patriarchal Palace in Venice. 


different festivals in the ecclesiastical year, 
and became one whose preaching powers 
were in request. His sister told me that 
he did this not only because he liked to 
preach, but to earn a little extra money 
in order to help his family. ‘The fees he 
received for preaching—sometimes a_half- 
napoleon and sometimes a whole one— 
he generaily gave to his mother. All this 
involved study; and not only his sisters, 
but the housekeeper of Don Antonio, who 
is still living, tell how people passing the 
priest’s house late at night remarked that 
there were still lights in the curate’s 
window. ‘The housekeeper, on entering 
his room in the morning, would say: 
“ Stanote ve se desmentega de stuar el 
lume?” (Last night you forgot to put 
out your light?) ‘ No,” would be the 
answer, “but I sat up most of the night 
studying.” 


A GAMBLER FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 


But with Don Bepi it was not all 
work and no play. He often played 
chess with Don Antonio, and a game 
called driscolo with younger people. 
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This is a game of chance that is played 
with cards. Italians as a nation, and 
as individuals, lay and clerical, are all 
given to gambling. Personally I do 
not know a single priest who does not 
engage in it, and the curate of Tombolo 
was no exception. Another 
Italian weakness which he 
shared, and which he de- 
veloped at ‘Tombolo, was 
running into debt. In_ his 
case this was not due to self- 
indulgence, for it was little he 
spent upon himself, but rather 
to an almost indiscriminate 
lending and giving. When he 
left Tombolo, he left a few 
debts behind him, especially 
one of two hundred francs to 
a certain Zambusi, and he 
himself has told how he was 
ashamed to return to the 
village till he was able to pay 
what he owed, and this was 
not till he became Bishop of 
Mantua. ‘The Municipality of 
= ‘Tombolo has just placed me- 
morial marble slabs on two 
houses in the village, one on 
the patriot-priest Don Antonio 
Costantini’s, in which Don 
Bepi lived seven years, and one on a 
house adjoining, where he lived with his 
three sisters, Maria, Anna, and Antonia, 
during the last two years of his work in 
the place. 


1 
As Parish Priest at Salzano; 1867-75. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE CARRIAGE 
AND Pony. 

In 1867 a new advancement awaited 
Giuseppe Sarto: from being a curate at 
Tombolo he became the parish priest of 
Salzano. The village of Salzano is situated 
between Padua and Venice, and is smaller 
than either Riese or ‘Tombolo ; but the 
parish is a large one, with widely scattered 
houses, thus entailing a good deal of 
travel on a priest desirous of knowing 
the people. Don Bepi, for he carried his 
title with him, had this desire, and so the 
better to carry it out he procured for 
himself a small carriage and a pony, such 
as parish priests often possess, Not 
long afterwards his equipage brought him, 
or rather some of his parishioners, into 
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trouble. Setting out one day in it to 
visit a sick person, some young men 
from a neighbouring parish, possessing 
a better horse and carriage than he did, 
overtook him on the road, and, driving 
ahead of him, suddenly pulled up, thus 
scaring and stopping Don Bepi’s horse. 
They then allowed him to pass them, but 
soon once more they drove ahead, and 
repeated their annoying tactics. This they 
did several times. By chance news of 
what was going on reached Salzano, when 
some of his parishioners set out, and, like 
impulsive Italians, attacked the young 
men, destroying in part their carriage, so 
that they were obliged to lead their horse 
by hand back to where they came from. 
Of necessity an action was raised, and 
the parishioners of Don Bepi_ were 
punished for their excessive zeal on behalf 
of their new fparocco. 


ANOTHER FATHER MyRIEL. 


The character he possessed and mani- 
fested as a curate marked him as a parish 
priest, both in its excellencies and in its 
defects. He was as diligent as ever in 
the discharge of his offices. When the 
aged beadle had difficulty in getting up at 
five in the morning to open the church 
doors, and his friends wanted to rouse 
him, he would say: “ Let him sleep, poor 
fellow. Do you think I cannot open a 
door? When Iam old and ill I can lie in 
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A son of the soil himself, he was always 
willing to help his countrymen. The 
sacristan tells how, more than once, when 
a body had to be brought to the church 
from a distance for the funeral service, 
and three men only could be found to 
carry it, he himself would form the fourth. 
When, in 1873, cholera broke out at 
Salzano, a panic seized the villagers, and 
none could be got to dig graves, or bury 
the dead. Don Bepi then said to his 
sacristan, “‘ You and I must do it”; so 
getting spades they set to work. Their 
courageous conduct was not lost upon the 
parishioners, who soon relieved them of 
their toil. 


‘IT MUST HAVE BEEN THE Cat!” 
At Salzano, as at Tombolo, he was 
open-handed to all. One day his sister 
Lucia came to him in a great state of 
agitation, crying out that a thief had been 
in the kitchen and stolen the meat she 
had boiling for dinner. Her brother 
shrugged his shoulders, saying, “It must 
have been the cat.” “The cat!” she 
exclaimed. “But the cat could not 
carry off the fpignatta (the earthenware 
pot), and that has also gone.” ‘* Lucia,” 
was the answer, “it seems to me you 
do not sufficiently look after the house. 
If you want to know, I carried it off.” 
“You!” exclaimed his sister in astonish- 
ment. Her brother’s answer I must give 





The house where the new Pope was born at Riese, from the garden. 


bed, and you can open it for me.” When 
visiting his parishioners he never returned 
for food, but shared with the family he 
happened to be visiting their frugal meal, 
which generally consisted of minestra (a 
thick vegetable soup), and polenta (Indian 
corn meal cooked like a pease-pudding). 





in Venetian, which dialect they always 
spoke in the house: ‘Sv, cossa voleu? 
Xe vegnu un povaromo, el mha dito chel 
gaveva la muger in leto malada, e che ghe 
voleva el brodo, e mi ghe lo go da belo e 
fato.” (What will you! There came 
a poor man and told me that his wife 
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was lying ill in bed, and I gave him the 
broth ready-made.) But here also, as 
at ‘Tombolo, his open-handedness ran 
him into debt. The pawnshop in Italy, 
Monte di Pieta, as it is called, is a 
national institution. People have no 
hesitation in making use of it, and feel 
no sense of shame in avowing it. They 
receive two-thirds of the value of the 
article deposited, and the interest to be 
paid, if the article is redeemed, is not 
excessive. Don Bepi’s little possessions 
were often tied up there. When, how- 
ever, another ascent in the ecclesiastical 
world took him away from Salzano, his 
parishioners came to the rescue. It was 





The Pope's family at Riese, at the door of their inn, “ The Two Swords,” 


resolved to give him a testimonial in the 
shape of a sum of money—I cannot say 
in the shape of a purse of sovereigns, for 
there was no gold in circulation in Italy 
in those days. ‘The amount collected was 
somewhat over a thousand francs (£40), 
every penny of which went to pay debts. 


V. 
As Canon of the Cathedral of Treviso 


and Director of the Seminary, 
1875-84. 


For many years Bishop Farina of 
Treviso was desirous of having Giuseppe 
Sarto with him at Treviso, not only to 
help him in the cathedral services, but 
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also, and more especially, to superintend 
the work of the students at the Seminary. 
Of course Don Bepi was not a scholar, 
He knew well the course of studies 
students for the priesthood pass through, 
he had a fair knowledge of Latin, and 
could read French, though he could not 
speak it ; but scholarship is hardly a thing 
looked for in any seminary nowadays. 
The qualifications, however, that Bishop 
Farina sought in Don Bepi, and which 
he knew he possessed, were a power of 
organisation, and a winning manner with 
boys. These he soon manifested. He 


found a very great lack of order and 
seminary. 


discipline in the Professors 


and pupils alike were free and easy at 
their work, which was often suspended for 
days and weeks at a time for inadequate 
reasons. Gradually he rearranged the 
course of studies pursued, and insisted on 
a steady and earnest application to them 
on the part of the students. He had the 
satisfaction of seeing the whole character 
and tone of the seminary improved through 
his exertions. In recognition of his work 
he was made Dean of the Chapter, then, 
after a time, Chancellor and Vicar-General. 
His educational reforms sum up the best 
part of his labours at Treviso. This city 
is a very clerical and anti-patriotic place, 
and abounds in institutions which, while 
touching the general interests of the 
people, like savings-banks, co-operative 
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stores, and evening schools, are all carried 
on on strictly sectarian lines.. The interest 
of the Church is the first thing considered. 
Don Bepi took his share of labour in 
connection with these institutions, and 
suffered somewhat in character and in 
popular esteem in consequence. 
nine years he spent at Treviso were the 
least eventful in his life, and perhaps, for 
himself at least, the least profitable. 
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Treviso was bad, the one at Mantua was 
worse. Bishop Sarto took matters in 
hand promptly and firmly. A ‘better 
class of priest he introduced from different 
parts of Venetia. Then he renovated 
the seminary on the lines he adopted 


by entering into families, I wish that its subscribers may be multiplied.” 


The with that at Treviso. He found that 
in the cathedral, and indeed generally 
in all the churches, secular, or, as the 
Italians call it more correctly, profane, 
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music was in use, waltzes more especi- 


VI. 
As Bishop of Mantua, 1885-94. 


On November roth, 1884, he was con- 
secrated Bishop of Mantua by Cardinal 
Parocchi, but he did not enter upon his 
duties till April 1885. Mantua, Za g/oriosa, 
for ever associated in our minds with 
Virgil, and with the great House of Gon- 
zaga, is, like Venice, planted in the midst 
of shallow lagoons, and, also like Venice, 
is reached by a bridge, which, though 
much shorter, is far more picturesque, 
with its rows of mills on either hand 


inscribed with the names of the apostles. 
Perhaps its isolated old-world character 
accounts for the state of matters the new 


bishop found there. 


If the seminary at 





This class of music he forbade. 


ally. 


Daity LIFE OF A BisHop. 

His mode of living as bishop was as 
simple as it was when he was _ priest. 
“* Bepi, cosa femo ancuo da magnar che 
xe Vescovo?” (Bepi, what shall I cook 
for you to-day, now that you are bishop ?), 
his sister asked. ‘The answer was, 
“Neither more nor less than what you 
cooked for me before.” Hospitality con- 
tinued to be a characteristic of his home. 
Priests visiting him were always asked 
to stay to a midday meal, when he 
would say to his sister, “ Add a little 
water to the soup,” and then added, 
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“Even so I fear it will be better than 
what you usually have at home.” 

Two Italians, Commendatore Rezzara 
and Doctor Benomi, tell how, calling to 
see the Bishop, they were asked to stop 
to dinner. But the Bishop’s sisters were 
out, and there was no dinner. Not to 
be beaten, Sarto himself went to the 
kitchen, and returned to the dining-room 
with a box of sardines, a piece of tunny- 
fish, and some nuts. Then going to the 
cellar he brought a bottle of wine. Of 
these things the three made a good 
dinner, only the Bishop failed to find 
either a tablecloth or a_ corkscrew! 
However, they managed without them. 
His habit of giving too liberally con- 
tinued, leading him into the usual evils 
of running into debt, and of going to 
the ‘Monte di Pieta. It is said that the 
most permanent resting-place of the 
Bishop’s episcopal ring was in the safes 
of the Mantuan pawnshop. 


Wit. 
As Patriarch of Venice, 1894-1903. 


When the Patriarch of Venice, Cardinal 
Agostini, died, in 18y1, a young bishop 
said to Giuseppe Sarto, at a public con- 
ference at Rho, “ You had better prepare 
yourself for sacrifices. I seem to see a 
cardinal’s hat for you, and” (touching 
him on the shoulder) “a double cross 
to be borne here. But you have good 
broad shoulders.” It was a true pro- 
phecy. The Pope nominated Sarto 
Patriarch of Venice in 1892. The new 
Patriarch, who had meantime been 
created a Cardinal, entered Venice on 
Nov. 24th, 1894. His reception was 
a cold one. This was not only due to 
the fact that Venice was at the time 
emphatically liberal, I may say anti-clerical, 
but because the new Patriarch, perhaps 
embittered by the late struggle, had 
issued a letter to, his clergy animad- 
verting in strong terms against Crispi 
and the Government, and advocating an 
ultramontane policy. The Syndic of 
Venice was Count Riccardo Selvatico, 
who had just been successful in getting 
a monument erected to Fra Paolo Sarpi, 
the great defender of the liberties of 
Venice against the aggressions of Pope 
Paul V., thus carrying out the decree of 
the Republic passed in 1623, which for 
two hundred and sixty years the Roman 
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Curia had successfully withstood. The 
new Patriarch and he exchanged letters 
which created something of a sensation 
not only in Venice, but throughout Italy. 
The former, in presenting his salutations 
to the head of the city, referred to their 
spheres of labour as being distinct, but 
expressed a desire for co-operation. The 
latter in reply agreed with him as to the 
distinctness of their offices, adding that 
they were so distinct that no conflict 
ought to arise between them; but that 
this would be best avoided, not by ac- 
cords and compromises, unworthy of the 
spiritual character of the one and_ the 
essential lay character of the other, but 
by both keeping inviolate the limitations 
of their spheres. 

But the new Patriarch had no idea of 
being thus restricted. Holding out his 
hand to a friend one day with the palm 
upward, he said, “‘ Venice is like that.” 
Then turning it round, so as to show the 
back of it, he said, ‘When I have been 
here six months it will be like that.” And 
he made good his word. 


DaiLy LIFE IN VENICE. 


In regard to his life in Venice, it was just 
what it had always been. He discharged 
diligently his pastoral duties, and exer- 
cised his powers of organisation at the 
Patriarchal Seminary and his disciplinary 
power amongst the priests in his diocese. 
I know some near neighbours of my own 
who were quietly “translated.” In Venice 
there are two “‘priests’ prisons,” one a 
monastery on the Giudecca, and the other 
a monastery on the island of S. Francesco, 
lying off the Lido, where the saint of that 
name is said to have preached to the 
fishes and_ birds. Occasionally the 
Patriarch Sarto would take a priest to 
have a sail with him in his gondola, and 
land him in one of these monasteries, 
telling the superior to keep him until he 
called for him. His three unmarried 
sisters, Maria, Anna, and Antonia, kept 
house for him at the Patriarchal Palace, 
as they had done since he set up house at 
Tombolo, and their mode of dress and 
occupation and his table were unchanged. 
One cooked, another dusted, and the 
third went marketing. ‘They never wore 
bonnets—only a handkerchief or a piece 
of Venetian lace on their heads. He was 


hospitable, and mingled freely with the 
He rose at six, or even 


common people. 
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earlier in summer, and getting through 
his letters and routine work by midday, 
during the hot months spent the after- 
noons at the Lido.  Discarding his 
official gondola, he generally went there 
in one af the many little vaporetti (lagoon 
or canal steamers) that make the journey 
hourly. At the Lido he ‘had his bath, 
after which he would stroll on the beach, 
or walk as far as Malamocco and back. 
He was accessible to all, he was affable 
with all, he was ready to serve all, he 
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Venice for that city. His last words at 
the railway station, uttered impulsively, 
and not to be too strictly criticised, were, 
“ O vivo o morta spero di rivedervi presto” 
(Or dead or alive I hope to see you again 
soon). His sister Teresa told me that 
her sisters at Venice had no idea of it, for 
they took down the window curtains to 
clean them, and were otherwise preparing 
the house for his return. The first news of 
the Papal election sent to Venice was to 
his sisters. Anna went to the telephone. 





The Pope's three sisters, Maria, Anna, and Antonia, who always kept house for him. 


was equable in temper and cheerful in 
disposition, he was manly in appearance, 
was a good speaker, and had a splendid 
memory for people and their affairs, and 
these qualities account to a large extent 
for his success. 


THe THRONE AT LasT! 


In spite of a letter that I have seen, 
written by a friend of his in Rome, 
which spoke of the certainty of his 
election to the Pontificate two weeks 
before it took place, I am inclined to 
think he did not expect it when he left 





‘“* Pronta” (Ready), she said. “ Con chi 
parla?” (With whom do I speak ?) came 
the demand. “ Coda sorella del Patriarca” 
(With the sister of the Patriarch). ‘“ Ma 
che Patriarca? Con la sorella del Papa” 
(What Patriarch? With the sister of 
the Pope). ‘‘ Lei scherza” (You joke). 
“No, la Sua Eccellenza @ stato eletto 
apa” (No, His Excellence has been 
elected Pope). “Ah, Maria! non lo 
vedremo piu” (Ah, Mary! We shall 
never see him again). Then, overcome, 
she fainted away. When she recovered, 
she was reminded of her brother’s last 
words at the railway station, 
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The Pope's house at Riese, with the stone commemorating his birth 
being unveiled on Septembsr 4th, 1903. 


THE New Pope IN OFFICE. 


It is too soon to speak of him as Pope. 
But it is well known that at first he felt 
both physically and morally the restric- 
tions and confinement of his new position. 
According to a Venetian photographer it 
was with difficulty he could get a portrait 
of him that did not show it. He longed 
for his Lido walks and the fresh breezes 
of the Adriatic. He chafed against his 
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surroundings, which were such 
that his every word and action 
were noted. He set aside the 
unwritten law that the Pope 
should not leave his rooms 
without notice, in order that 
an escort might be provided. 
He broke through the custom, 
observed scrupulously by 
Leo XIII. and by his imme- 
diate predecessors, of dining 
alone. He has had his sisters 
at table with him, and many 
friends besides. The other 
day his action in this respect 
was considered by the Curia, 
who appointed certain of their 
number to mildly remonstrate 
with him on it. He listened 
to them quietly, and the con- 
versation changed to other 
subjects. On, their taking 
leave of him he said, as if he 
had just suddenly remembered 
it, “Oh, by the way, So-and-so 
and So-and-so are to dine with 
me to-morrow.” His« niece, 
confirming this story, added, 
‘*My uncle is not afraid. He 
is a bold man, and will have 
his own way.” He may have 
it, but only up to a certain 
point. Illustrating to me 
the freedom Pius IX. and 
Leo XIII. enjoyed, Monsignor 
Campello would draw an 
imaginary circle with his finger on the 
palm of his hand, and say, ‘‘ Within that 
circle he is free, but he dare not overstep 
it.” Pius X. has more than once ex- 
pressed a desire to visit Montecassino, 
but at present it is impossible. His 
words regarding it were: “‘ Pregate, pre- 
minort at 
guanto non appaiano” (Pray, pray, that 
the dangers may be less than they ap- 
pear). 

















THE SIX YEARS’ TRAGEDY. 


BY MAURICE 


HEWLETT. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


MEN'S BUSINESS. 


CHAPTER III. 
DIVERS USES OF A HARDY MAN, 


N all her late perplexities of dis- 
ordered mind, unsteady hand, 
chagrin, disenchantment and what 

not, it is strange to observe with what 
tenacity the Queen kept a daily glance 
of her eyes for one private affair. It 
was an affair of the heart, however. 
Those who know her best explain that 
she suffered from a malady of the affec- 
tions. “’The Queen my mistress,” says 
Des-Essars in Ze Secret, “‘ when she had 
once seen—even for a few moments only 
—man, woman or child in whom lay, 
somewhere, some little attractive quality 
or action, could never rest until she had 
him subject utterly to her will. Subject, 
do I say? ‘The word is weak. ‘The 
devotion which she must have was so 
absolute that she never got it, could 
hardly ever deceive herself that she had 
got it; and would have spurned it at once 
if she had, as a grovelling thing not worth 
a thought. But, just because she never 
could get it, she never tired of the pursuit 
of it. ‘To get it she would humble herself, 
lower herself, make herself ridiculous, 
cheapen herself; to hold what she had 
(or thought she had) she would play any 
part, tell most fibs, do much injustice to 


herself and the unfortunate capture ; to 
lose after all was to suffer torments of 
baffled hope and endeavour ; and then— 
to begin again upon some similar panting 
quest. Sometimes she sickened, but of 
possession, never of pursuit; and if she 
did, it was an infallible sign that the 
thing she had had been too easily caught. 
Thus she sickened of ‘Adonis,’ not 
because he had been restive at first, but 
because he had not been restive until 
after he was won. She had longed for 
him, wooed him, wed him in secret. All 
was going well. If ever her cup of joy 
had brimmed over, it had been on that 
night of sudden consummation at Wemyss. 
That golden, beaded cup! there had 
seemed a well-spring in it, a feast to be 
enjoyed for ever in secret, by delicious, 
hasty snatches. But when they ordered 
the affair in public, it was stale after the 
event; and when he—the fool—cried 
over her the mort o’ the deer (as I know 
he did, for Sir Adam Gordon heard him), 
it had been his own death, not hers, that 
he proclaimed. Sated too soon, she had 
time to see herself and to shudder at the 
wry image she made. 

“IT know very well,” he adds, in an 
afterthought, “ that, in saying this, I may 
be taken as an example to point my 
own theorem; but even if I were, the 
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reflections are just. And the fact is 
that, although she knew that I loved her, 
and might, indeed, have loved me, she 
learned of my manhood too late. I can 
add also, with a hand on my heart, that 
she would never have had to pursue me, 
For I was always at her feet.” 

But to return to my matter—this affair 
of the heart. It most curiously bears out 
Des-Essars’ analysis to remember that 
when she released George Gordon from 
his bonds, and had him once more 
spilling love at her feet, she was by no 
means touched. ‘The sanguine young 
man loved her, she knew it well; but she 
always felt a little leap of scorn for a man 
who could own to loving her. It made 
him seem womanish in her eyes, like 
Chatelard. And in the very act-—when 
he was below her footstool, ready to kiss 
her foot—she remembered that there 
was one Gordon whom she had not yet 
won. She remembered Jean Gordon, who, 
on that day of Gordon’s Bane, had looked 
at her fixedly, with grave disdain—had had 
the nerve to survey her Queen and judge 
and pick out what parts to despise. She 
had rarely seen her since, but had never 
forgotten her. Deep in her burning heart 
she had cherished the hope of winning 
that frozen heart ; and here—with George 
Gordon kissing her foot—sat she, curi- 
ously pondering how far she could use the 
brother to lure the sister into the net. 

There was nothing unholy about this 
desire of hers to subdue a girl’s heart. 
It was coloured by impulses which were 
warm and rich and chivalrous. Had it 
been that of a youth there would not be 
a word to say; there was much of the 
quality of a youth about Queen Mary. 
She certainly had his chivalry—for chivalry 
is really pity, with a relish—a noble 
emotion which’ reacts by exalting the 
percipient. She saw herself protector of 
this friendless girl, felt kindly the very 
kindly kiss which she would bestow: it 
should fall like dew upon the upturned, 
stony face. At its fall the cold and dread 
would thaw, tears would well in those 
judging eyes, the hardened lips would 
quiver, the congealed bosom would surge ; 
sobbing, grieving, murmuring her thankful 
love, Jeannie Gordon would hasten into 
forgiving arms. O mercy of the forgiven! 
O grace of the forgiving! ‘The picture 
was pure, the desire (I repeat) honest— 
but there was glory to be gained too, a 
vision to be made good of the Queen 
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playing the lover’s part, worth every shift 
of the quick head, and all the cajolery of 
the sidelong eyes. Ah me! Here wasa 
chase-royal. 

Giving George Gordon kind words, and 
hope of kinder, she had his mother and 
sister to Court, and to them was sincerity, 
princely magnanimity itself. The old 
Countess was soon won over: there came 
a day when she would not hear a word 
against her Majesty, and would judge her 
dead husband’s actions sooner than allow 
her patroness to be condemned in their 
defence. Her two sons stood by her— 
both lovers of the divine huntress; so 
that the house of Huntly was in ascension, 
and Des-Essars, feeling that his nose was 
(as they say) out of joint, showed that 
he felt it by patronising his comrade 
Adam. 

But Adam disarmed him. ‘‘ My brother 
is to be Earl again, Baptist, and therefore 
Iam Sir Adam, You do wrong to refuse 
me the salute. But let be. To you I 
shall always be plain Adam Gordon, 
because we share the same adventure. 
Now let me tell you. She kissed me 
yester-e’en—here.” He _ touched his 
forehead. ‘I owe you nothing for 
civility, yet I'll not go back upon my 
bond. You shall take your joy of the 
place : it is your right.” Then they made 
it up; Adam pursued his family up the 
hill of fame. “It is all in a fair way ; 
look now, I'll tell you a secret. The 
Bastard is out in arms ; but if we win he 
will lose his head, and then Moray shall 
be ours again! Who knows what may 
come of that? Be sure, however, that 
I shall not forget you, Baptist. No, no. 
What I win of you know what shall be 
yours to the full half.” He owned that 
he was vexed with his sister. ‘‘ What! 
she sulks in the presence—she holds 
back—like a child fighting a blown fire! 
Tis unmaidenly of Jeannie ; I doubt her 
atrue Gordon. And talks of the Béguines 
of Bruges, doth she? Let her go, say 
I.” All this judgment of Jeannie’s case, 
as the reader perceives, was before the 
chasing of the Earl of Moray, and before 
the Earl of Bothwell came home with 
French Paris, his candid valet. A word 
now of him. 

He arrived in Scotland, you will re- 
member, when her war with rebels was 
as good as over. She was keen ; flushed 
with one triumph, and sanguine of an- 
other. Scotland at her feet, and all the 
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Gordons ners put one: how was stubborn 
Jeannie to hold out against her? She 
was wedded, she was safe, she was 
victorious, she was happy: everything 
combined to make the redoubtable Both- 
well welcome to her. It was possible, she 
found, to meet him without quickening 
of the breath; it was possible to look 
coolly at him, and (O marvel!) to ask 
herself what under heaven she had once 
dreaded in him. His eyes? Had they 
seemed audacious? ‘They were small 
and twinkling. His throat, jaw, and 
snarling mouth—had they seemed _pur- 
poseful and cruel? ‘The one was forward 
and the other curved, just ready to laugh. 
Well, is a laughing man dangerous to 
women? When she considered that, less 
than a year ago, she had written secretly 
to the man, sent him a glove, and with 
that a fib, she could contemplate herself 
in the act, as one may a pale old picture 
of oneself (in curls and a pinafore) at 
some childish game—with humorous 
self-pity, and with some anxious regrets 
too. The thing was well done with— 
over and done with; but heigho! the 
world had been more ventureful then. 
He gave her back her faded tokens ; they 
came from his bosom and went into hers 
—no thrills! They were quite cold when 
she laid them by. 

He joined the field with her, or what 
was left of it, and brought with him the 
Border clans—Elliots, Armstrongs, Turn- 
bulls, and his own Hepburns—ragged 
and shoeless, less breeched than the 
Highlanders, if that were possible ; but 
men of dignity and worth, as she saw 
them, square-bearded, broad-headed men, 
tawny as foxes, blunt, unmannerly, in- 
specting her and her two women without 
awe or curiosity. They were like their 
chief, she thought, and, with him to lead 
them, never lagged in the chase. Huntly 
had his Gordons; and there were Forbeses, 
Grants, Ogilvies. Breechless were they— 
some at least-—but of great manners; 
they had poets among them, and her 
beauty was the theme of harp-strings as 
well as eye-strings. The pipes swelled 
and screamed in her daily praise: fine 
music, great air! But those glum, rumi- 
nating Borderers, to whom she was just 


a “long bit lassock”! She turned to 
them again directly the piping was 


stopped—to them and their chief, who 
was of them, blood and bone. Twice 
she traversed Scotland in their midst, 
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watching them by day, dreaming of them 
by night. Just as little could she do 
without this bracing, railing Bothwell as 
without proud Jeannie Gordon, whom 
she loved in vain. 

And thus the combination came, as in 
a flash, the old beloved scheme of unity— 
north and south to awe the middle parts 
of Scotland. Old Huntly had proposed 
it and failed—it had been the death of 
him; but now she would try it and 
succeed. Into the north she would put 
a new Huntly; out of the south she 
would call a new Bothwell. A match, a 
match! The thought came to her with 
a ringing sound of hopeful music, “ Now 
I have thee mine, proud Jeannie Gordon!” 
Strange, ardent, wilful creature—half per- 
verse, half unsexed! Because a man did 
not love her she would trust him, because 
a girl would have nothing to say to her 
she could never let her alone! But 
Master Des-Essars was right. She was a 
born huntress. 

The preliminaries of the hopeful match 
were easily made: Huntly was grateful, 
the dowager profuse ; Bothwell chuckled 
when he was sounded about it, but 
declined to discuss so simple a matter. 

* You'll never find me backward, my 
friend,” he told Huntly (as George 
Gordon now was called) : ‘many indeed 
have complained that I am not back- 
ward enough. I’m a bull in a pasture— 
I’m an invading host—I devastate, I 
come burning. But there! have it as 
you will.” 

Nobody else was consulted, for nobody 
else was worth it in the Queen’s eyes. 
When time had been given for all to sink 
in, she sent for Jean Gordon; who was 
brought by her mother to the door of the 
cabinet, put through it, and left there face 
to face with her careful Majesty. ‘The 
time of year was mid-January. 


The Queen sat upon a heap of cushions 
by the fire, leaning back a little to ease 
herself. Her chin was in her hand—a 
sign that she was considering. She wore 
a rich gown of murrey-coloured satin, 
showed her red_ stockings and _ long, 
narrow slippers. Her condition was not 
hid, and her face would have told it in 
any case—pinched, peaked, and _ pettish. 
Her eyes were like a cat’s, shifty and 
ranging, now golden-red, now a mask of 
green, now all black, according as she 
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glanced them to the light; her thin, 
amorous lips looked like a scarlet wound 
in her pale face. By her side stood 
Mary Fleming, a gentle creature in 
pale rose, as if by her very humanity 
to enhance the elfin spell of the other. 
This Queen was like a young witch, 
rather new to the dangerous delight, but 
much in earnest. 

She looked up sideways at the girl by 
the door—-a girl to the full as tall as she, 
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began ; and then, “No! it is not at all 
well! You seek my hand tokiss it. You 
shall not have it ! ” 

She put one hand below the other, and 
watched for the effect. There was none. 
Provoking ! 

“Why should I give my hand to a 
little rebel,” she went on again, “who 
says in her heart, ‘My mother is beguiled, 
my brothers are beguiled, but I will 
never be’? who says again, ‘If she 





‘© You will find me at Hermitage, whither 1 now go’” (f. 540). 


After a drawing by D. Y. Cameron, 


and much more sumptuous: deep-breasted, 
beautiful, composed, a figure of a nun in 
her black and ivory. For her hair was 
perfect black and her face without a 
tinge ; and all her gown was black, with 
a crucifix of silver hung from her waist. 
She clasped her hands over it as she 
stood waiting. 

“Come, my girl,” said the Queen. 

Jean took a few steps forward and 
knelt down. It seems that she might 
have pleased if she had done it sooner. 

“Very well: it’s very well,” the Queen 





gives me her hand, and I kiss it, ’twill 
be because I dare not bite it’? Why 
then should I give my hand to you ?” 

“You should not, Madam,” says Jean. 

The Queen bit her lip. 

“Oh, the guarded, darkened heart of 
you, Jean! Why, if I bore a grudge as 
hardly as you, whom should I not drive 
out of Scotland ?” 

As Jean made no answer, Fleming was 
brought into play. 

“ Answer for her, Fleming. 
I should drive them all out. 


Tell her 
Should my 
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brother have stayed? 
in England, I think. 
Maitland at home ?” 

Poor Fleming coloured with pain. 

“Nay, child, nay—I am teasing thee. 
I know that if he will not kiss my hand 
tis because he hopes for thine. And 
belike he can have it for the asking ! 
Alack, this Maitland with his two wicked 
hands! One he will hold out to England, 
and my false brother Moray will take it ; 
one to Scotland, and pretty Fleming hath 
it. A chain, a chain! to pen the naughty 
Queen, who will not let traitors kiss her 
hands, and must be taught better respect 
for liars, lickspittles, and time-servers ! ” 

She was working herself to be danger- 
ous. Good Fleming’s whisper in her ear, 
“Dear, sweet Madam, deal not too 
harshly!” might have been heard, had 
not Jean Gordon been kneeling there, 
stinging her to worse. 

“Harshly, harshly, my girl?” the 
Queen snapped at Fleming. “I am 
water heaving against that rock—torn 
ragged by its fret, and scattered to the 
wind—to drop down as _ tears—as salt 
tears, Mary Fleming! Ah, the sea will 
drink up my tears, and the sea have me 
at last, and lap me to soft sleep, and 
soothe me that I forget!” She changed 
her mood, looked proudly at the kneeling 
girl. ‘You, that will not kiss my hand— 
nor shall not—you are to forget what you 
choose and remember what you choose: 
but of me you expect—what, O heaven ! 
My memory is to lie in your lap and obey 
you. Qh, it is very well! I am to 
forget that your father was a traitor——” 

The girl’s eyes met hers directly. 

“ He was none, Madam.” 

“T say I am to forget that, and re- 
member that I dealt sternly with an old 
man,” 

Jean grew fiercely white. ‘ Barbarously, 
Madam!” she said; “‘when you dragged 
a dead old man from the grave and spat 
upon his winding-sheet.” 

“Hush, hush!” said Mary Fleming ; 
and Jean looked at her, but said no 
more. ‘The Queen was very pale, lying 
on her side, crouched among the cushions. 

“He defied me,” she said, “but I 
forgave him that. He tampered with my 
enemies, he boasted and lied and cheated. 
He died in arms against his prince, and 
I shed tears in pity of myself. For then 
I was new in Scotland, and thought that 
the love of a man was something worth, 


He is too happy 
Shall I keep your 
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and shivered when I lost it, as one left 
bare to the gales. Now I know wiselier 
concerning mannish love; and I know 
how to draw it since I hold it cheap. I 
would as soon draw that of dogs and apes, 
I think.” She looked over her shoulder, 
then quickly pillowed her cheek again, 
but held up her hand. Mary Fleming 
took it. “ Dogs, and apes, and tigers are 
men, Mary Fleming!” the complaining 
voice resumed: “and I Dame Circe at 
her spells! And here before me, look 
you, poor faithful, chaste Penelope, that 
will not touch my hand !” 

She gave a little moan, and sat up, 
shaking her head. “No, no, no, my 
girl, you have the wrong of me. I weave 
no spells, I want no dogs and apes—no 
man’s desire. Love!” she clasped her 
hands at the stretch of her arms, “ Love! 
I want love—and have it from all women 
but you. I am the queen of women’s 
hearts, and you are my only rebel. Love 
me, Jean! Forgiveness, ma mie!” 

There was no answer. The Queen 
started forward, almost frenzied, and 
threw herself upon the girl—encircled 
her, clung, and began to kiss her. She 
kissed her lips, cheeks, eyes and _ hair ; 
she stroked her face, she begged and 
prayed. “Love me, Jeannie: I have 
done you no wrong. I had no hand in 
it--I could not move alone. I cried, 
but could not move. They would have 
it so. Oh, love me, my dear, for the 
sake of what I have bought, and paid 
for!” 

A flint-stone would have thawed under 
such a lava-stream. Jean Gordon took a 
softer tinge, but tried to free herself. 

“T thank your Majesty—I would not 
seem too hard. Maybe I have been 
stiff, maybe I have brooded. ‘There has 
been too much thinking time, at work for 
ever in our dark house. I thank your 
Majesty—I thank your Grace.” 

The Queen lay back again, smiling 
through her tears. Mary Fleming, deeply 
moved, took her hand and lifted it, 
holding it out—by look and _ gesture 
commanding the other to do it reverence. 
So it was done at last. 

The Queen said softly: “I thank you, 
child ; I thank you, Jeannie. You make 
me happier. ‘Trust me now, and sit 
beside me. I have a matter for your 





ears, and for your heart too, as I hope.” 
So Jean sat staidly by her on the cushions 
All she 


and heard the marriage-plan. 
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could find to say was that she hoped it 
would give satisfaction to her Majesty. 


The Earl of Bothwell, then, was 
married upon the Lady Jean Gordon 
on February 24th, at Holy- 
rood, by the Protestant rite. 
The Queen and Court were 
there, she very scornful and 
full of mockery of what was 
done. She said, and loudly, 
“Tf the bride is content with 
this mumchance, why should 
I be discontent ?” meaning, 


of course, that there was 
every reason in thé world 
why she should be. But the 


truth was that the bride, who 
professed the old religion, 
had no choice; for the Earl 
had insisted upon the minister 
and his sermon at the price 
of marriage whatsoever, and 
the lady’s brother Huntly 
shared his opinion. Where- 
upon the bride had shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“T am bought and sold 
already,” she said; “ there- 


fore what matter to me 
whether the market is out 
of the statute?” 

The Queen laughed. “Tu 


as rayson, ma belle,” she 
said. ‘“‘ Le vray mariage s’est 
faict ailleurs.” 

And Lady Jeannie replied 
in a low voice, “ Nous ver- 
rons, Madame.” 

All things accomplished, 
and the Queen gone out by 
her private door, the Earl 
handed his Countess through 
the press to the great entry. 
Many people came surging 
about them; the courtyard 
seemed chockablock, with 
vexed cries tossed here and 
there, both “God bless the 
Queen!” and “God damn 
the Paip!” In the midst 
of all the Countess makes as if to falter, 
cries out, “Oh, my foot hurts me!” gets 
free her hand and stoops. What was 
she about ? 

The Earl, who was quickly put out 
when he was playing a part (as he surely 
was just now), stood by for a little, twitch- 
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ing his .cheek-bones. Anything would 
have vexed him at such a time, and at 
any time he scorned a mob. So he 
pushed forward to clear more space, crying 
roughly, with his arms abroad, “‘ Out, out, 
ye tups!” He made himself an open way 


Mary, Queen of Scots. 
After the picture by P. Oudry. 


to the doors, and stood on the threshold 
of the chapel, very fierce, his hat over 
his brows. There was room behind and 
before him: in front were the grooms 
and servants with their masters’ swords. 
*“*T dare ye to move, ye babbling thieves,” 
he seemed to be threatening them, and 
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kept them mute by the power of the 
eye. 

Meantime the Countess rises from her 
foot, puts her hand on a young man’s 
shoulder near by, and says, “Take you 
me.” This young man, grave and person- 
able, is Mr. Alexander Ogilvy of Boyne, 
whom I hope you remember to have 
seen last fighting with her brother John 
of Findlater in the Luckenbooths, that 
day when the Gordons came swelling 
into Edinburgh to see the new Queen. 
He was an old sweetheart of hers, and 
might have had her but for that unlucky 
encounter. And since he was here—was 
it for his sake that the Countess Jeannie 
had hurt her foot? It is uncertain. 

However—“ Fear not, lady, but I'll 
take you where you please,” he assures 
her ; and walks out of church, her hand 
upon his shoulder. 

Thus they come level with the Earl, 
and pass him. 

** How now, wife?” cries he : ‘so soon!” 

“*Even so, my lord, since you are so 
tardy,” says she, without a look his way. 

This Mr. Ogilvy walks directly into 
the crowd, which makes a way for him, 
hugely tickled by his spirit, and closes 
in upon him after. ‘The Earl lets fly 
a sounding oath, and starts after them. 
“* By and , but I’m for you!” 

They let him through ; they cry, “ Earl 
3othwell after his lady! The hunt is 
up—toho!” There was much laughter, 
driving, flacking of hands ; and the women 
were the worst. 








There was dancing after dinner; the 
Queen in wild spirits, handed about from 
man to man, and (not content with that) 
dancing with the women when men 
flagged. Her zest carried her far out of 
politics ; wary in the chamber, she was 
like one drunk at a feast. So she saw 
nothing of the comedy enacting under 
her very eyelids: how, while she was 
led out by my lord, Mr. Ogilvy made 
play with my lady; and my lord, very 
much aware of it, fumed. The minute 
he was dismissed, down he strode through 
the thick of the frolic, maddening at the 
courtiers bowing about him, and quarrelled 
and talked loud, and drank and talked 
louder; but yet could not get near his 
handsome new wife. He roundly told 
his brother-in-law at last that if her lady- 
ship would not come, he should go alone. 

“Whither, my lord?” asks Huntly. 
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‘“* Why, to bed,” says he. 

“Tt is yet early,” says Huntly. 

“It is none so early for the bed I 
intend for,” he was told. ‘‘My bed is 
at Hermitage. I am master there, I’d 
let you know, and shall be here some 
day, God damn me.” He was in a high 
rage at the way things were going, and 
always impatient of the least restraint. 
One or two bystanders, however, shrewd 
men, suspected that he had met his 
match. 

Lord Huntly did not believe him —could 
not believe that he would ride, and ask 
his young Countess to ride, fifty miles 
through the marriage night. Neverthe- 
less, towards ten o’clock, the Earl came 
into the lower hall with his great boots 
on and riding cloak over his shoulder, 
and confronted his lady standing with 
Mr. Ogilvy, my Lord Livingstone, Mary 
Sempill, her Master, and some more. 

“ My lady,” he said with a reverence, 
“T am a bird of the bough. ‘Tis after 
my hour—I’m for my bed.” 

Lady Bothwell gave him a short look. 
“If that is your night-gear, my lord, you 
sleep alone.” 

Harshly he laughed. 
to do that. But, mistress, when you want 
me you will find me at Hermitage, 
whither I now go. And the same direc- 
tion I give to you, Mr. Ogilvy,” says he 
with meaning. “If you come into my 
country, or any country but this cursed 
town, you shall find me ready for you, 
Mr. Ogilvy of Boyne.” 

Ogilvy wagged his head. “La la la! 
We shall meet again, never fear, my Lord 
Bothwell,” says he. 

The Ccuntess gave him her hand to 
kiss. “I wish you good-night, Boyne,” 
she said: “I am going to my bed”; 
then, looking her Earl in the face, ‘ Pray 
you send your page for my women, my 
lord. I lack my riding-gear.” 

Lord Huntly, who was up with them 
by now, cries out: “What wild folly is 
this? Do you rave? You will never go 
to Liddesdale this hell-black night! Are 
you mad, Lord Bothwell, or a villain ?” 

“Tm a bird of the bough, brother-in- 
law, a bird of the bough.” 

‘The Countess turned to her brother. 
“Should I be afraid of the dark, Huntly, 
with this nobleman by my side?” 

“‘God’s death, my child,” says Bothwell, 
admiring her cgol blood, “I would be 
more at your side if you suffered me.” 


“Tt seems I am 
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Lord Huntly turned on his heel. 

She went to take leave of the Queen, 
and found her on an unworthy arm. 
““My leave, Madam. I crave liberty to 
follow my lord.” 

“It should be the other way, child,” 
said the Queen, “for a little while, at 
least. But we will come and put you to 
bed—and he shall come after.” 

“Your Majesty’s pardon, but this may 
hardly be. My lord chooses for Hermi- 
tage, and I must follow him—as my duty 
is.” 

It made the Queen grow red; but she 
did not let go the arm she had. ‘As 
you will, mistress,” she said stiffly, and 
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well. Or I will not quarrel with you. I 
wish you well wherever you go.  Re- 
member that : and now give me a kiss.” 
She had to take it, for it was not offered 
her ; and then she pushed the girl away 
with a little angry sob. ‘‘Ah, how you 
hate me! You are the only woman in 
Scotland that hates me.” She felt the 
prick of tears, and shook her head to be 
so fretted. ‘If I were to tell you of your 
Earl—as I could if I careaé——” ‘The 
Italian touched her arm, and brought her 
sharply round. ‘‘ Well? Why should I 
not? Am TI such a happy wife that my 
wedding-ring is a gag? Shall she have of 
me the bravest man in Scotland, and not 
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added something in Italian to her com- 
panion, who raised his eyebrows and gave 
a little jerk of the head. 

“You ride a long way for your joy,” 
she resumed, with a hard ring in her 
voice. ‘It’s to be hoped you are well 
accompanied. Yonder is a wild country : 
Turnbulls in the Lammermuirs, Elliots in 
Liddesdale. But you have a wild mate.” 

The Countess then looked her full in 
the face. ‘Your Majesty forgets,” she 
said. “It is not men that I and mine 
have reason to fear.” 

After a short and quick recoil the 
Queen went straight up to her and took 
her face in her two hands. Speaking 
between clenched teeth, she said: ‘ You 
shall not quarrel with me, Jeannie Both- 





know the price?” Gulping down her 
anger, she put her hand on her bosom to 
keep it quiet. ‘No, no, I am not so 
base. Let her have what comfort she can. 
All wives need that. God be with you, 
Jeannie Bothwell.” 

** And with your Majesty, at all times.’ 

The Countess curtsied, kissed hands, 
and went away backwards. She had not 
taken the smallest notice of the Italian. 

“Tf I could hate like that, David,” 
said the Mistress, “I should be Queen 
of France at this hour.” 

“Oh, oh! And so you can, Madam, 
and so you shall,” replied the man. 


The Queen sent for more lights, and 
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drink for the fiddlers. She did more. 
To please the French Ambassador and 
his suite, she and her maids put on men’s 
clothes, and flashed golden hangers from 
their belts before the courtly circle. ‘The 
dancing grew the looser as the lights 
flared to their end. Many a man and 
many a maid slept by the wall; but there 
was high revelry in the midst. 

Very late, the tumble and revelling at 
its height, in came the King, with Lord 
Ruthven, Archie Douglas, and some more 
of his friends. He stared, brushed his 
hot eyes. ‘‘What a witches’ Sabbath! 
Where’s my ? Where’s the Queen ?” 

“Yonder, sir. Masked, and talking 
with my Lady Argyll—and—— ” 

‘*God help us, I see.” He pushed 
squarely through the crowd, and stood 
before her, not steadily. 

“Good-morrow to your Majesty,” he 
said. ‘The hour is late—or early, as you 
take it. But I am here-—ready for bed.” 

She held her head up, looking away 
from him, and spoke as if she were talking 
to her people. 

“Tl not come,” she said. “I am 
going to cards. Come, ladies. Come, 
sirs.” ‘Turning, she left him. 

He looked after her owlishly, blinking 
as if he was about to cry. He caught 
Ruthven by the arm. “Oh, man,” he 
said, ‘oh, Ruthven, do you see that? 
Do you see whom she has there ?” 

“Hush, sir,” says Ruthven. “Tis the 
same as yesterday, and all the yesterdays, 
and as many morrows as you choose to 
stomach. Come you to your bed. You 
cannot mend it this way.” 

The King still blinked and looked after 
his wife. He began to tremble. ‘Oh, 
man,” he said, “when shall I do it?” 

Ruthven, after a flashing look at him, 
ran after the Queen’s party. She was a 
little in front, cloaked now and walking 
with her ladies. Ruthven caught up the 
Italian and said some words. ‘The man 
stopped, and looked at him guardedly. 
Ruthven came closer, and put his hand 
on his shoulder, talking copiously. As 
he talked, and went on talking, his hand 
slipped gently down the Italian’s back to 
his middle, opened itself wide, and stayed 
there open. 

They parted with laughter on both 
sides, and a bow from David. Ruthven 
came back. 

“You may do it when you please, sir,” 
he said to the King. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MANY DOGS. 


WHEN, on March 6th, the expected stroke 
fell upon my Lord Chancellor Morton, and 
he was required to hand over the seals of 
his high office to the Queen’s messengers, 
he did so with a certain heavy dignity. 
As I imply, he had had time for prepara- 
tion. He had not seen his sovereign for 
some weeks, knew that Maitland had not, 
knew also that his alliance (even his 
kinship) with the King had _ worked 
against him, and suspected, finally, that 
what that had not done for his prospects 
had been managed by the Italian. So he 
bowed his head to Erskine and Traquair 
when they waited upon him, and, pointing 
to the Great Seal on the table, said 
simply, ‘‘ Let her Majesty take back what 
her Majesty gave. Gentlemen, good 
night.” ‘Truly, we may say that nothing 
in his life became him like the leaving 
it: but that is the rule. 

The same evening—nine o’clock and a 
snowy night—Archie Douglas came _ to 
his house in the Cowgate and found him 
writing letters —not easily, but with grunts, 
his tongue curling about his upper lip. 
The disgraced Chancellor looked up, saw 
his cousin, and went on writing. Archie 
waited. So presently, ‘‘ AZoriturus te 
salutat,” says the Earl, without ceasing to 
labour. 

“ Pshaw, cousin,” says Archie, “I have 
come to you with a better cry nor that.” 

“ Have you indeed ?” scoffed my lord. 
“Man, I would be fain to know it.” 

“Tis Habet,” says Archie, “and down 
with your thumb.” 

Lord Morton leaned back in his chair 
and raked his beard with the pen’s end. 
The quip struck his fancy as a pleasant 
one. 

“T take your meaning,” he said. “I 
had thought of it myself. But, to say 
nothing of his place by her side, I doubt 
he wears a steel shirt.” 

Archie said shortly: “He does not. 
The King felt him last night as he sat at 
the cards. And Ruthven felt him well 
on Bothwell’s marriage night.” 

“The King! He did that!” 

“He did just that.” 

Morton gazed at him for a minute. 
“Why,” he marvelled, “why, then he 
stands in wi’ the rest? Archie, are ye 
very sure ?” 

Archie the wise snapped his fingers at 
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such elementary knowledge. “A month 
gone, come Friday, he began to open to 
Ruthven about it.” 

The Earl rapped the table smartly with 
his fingers. ‘And I am the last to know 
it! I thank you, cousin, for your good 
conceit of me. By the mass, man, you 
treat me like a boy.” 

“It’s no doing of mine,” says Archie. 
““T was for making you privy to it a week 
syne ; but Ruthven, he said, ‘No.’ You 
were still Chancellor, d’ye see? And, 
says Ruthven, your lordship was a tappit 
hen, that would sit till they took the last 
egg from under ye.” i‘ 

“Damn his black tongue!” growled 
my lord, and looked at his letters. “ But 


he’s in the right of it,” he added: “ Cold, 
cold is my nest the now.” 

Archie moistened his lips. “They 
took the seals from you this morn, 


cousin ?” 

“Tt is not three hours since they had 
them.” 

“ Do you guess what did it ?” 

Morton laughed shortly. “Ay! It 
was my Crown-Matrimonial, I doubt.” 

** And do you guess who did it ?” 

He did not laugh now. ‘‘ Have done 
with your idle questioning. Who should 
do it but the fiddler?” 

“One more question,” says Archie, 
“by your leave. Do you guess who sits 
in your seat ?” 

“Ay, I think it, I think it. She will 
give it to one of her familiars—her Huntly, 
or her fine Bothwell.” 

Archie once more snapped his fingers. 
“Nor one, nor t’other. There’s a man 
more familiar than the pair. Cousin, the 
fiddler seals the briefs! The Italian is to 
be Chancellor. Now what d’ye say?” 

Lord Morton said nothing at all. He 
looked up, he looked down; he screwed 
his hands together, rolled one softly over 
the other. 

Archie watched his heavy face grow 
darker as the tide of rage crept up. 
Presently he tried to move him. 

‘“Are you for England, cousin?” he 
asked. 

* Ay,” said Morton, “‘ that is my road.” 

Archie then touched him on _ the 
shoulder. ‘“ Bide a while, my lord. We 
shall all be friends here before many days. 
Argyll is here.” 

“ Argyll? ‘The fine man !” 

** A finer follows him hard.” 

“Who then? Your sage Maitland ?” 
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“Maitland! Hoots! no; but the 
black Earl of Moray, my good lord.” 

The Earl of Morton stopped in the act 
of whistling. 

“* Moray comes home ?” 

“Ay. His forfeiture is set for the 
12th. He is coming home to meet it. 
All’s ready.” . 

Morton was greatly interested. ‘To 
gain time he asked an idle question, 
“Who has written him to come? Mait- 
land ?” 

* Ay, Michael Wylie.” 

This was the name they gave him. 
Machiavelli may be intended—if so, an 
injustice to each, 

‘Who returns with my lord?” Morton 
asked him next; and Archie held up his 
fingers. 

‘All of them that are now in England. 
Rothes, Pitarrow, Grange—all of them. 
Stout men, cousin.” 

Stout indeed! One of them had been 
enough for Master Davy. My Lord 
Morton, his head sunk into his portly 
chest, considered this news. Moray was 
an assurance—for how did Moray strike ? 
In the dark—quickly—when no one was 
by. Well, then, if Moray were coming 
to strike one’s enemy, why should one 
meddle? He was never at his ease in 
that great man’s company, because he 
could never be sure of his own aims while 
he doubted those of his colleague. You 
could not tell —you never could tell—what 
James Stuart intended. He would cut at 
one for the sake of hitting another at a 
distance. If he were coming back to cut 
at the Italian, for instance—at what other 
did he hope to reach? Morton drove his 
slow wits to work as he sat staring at his 
papers, trying vainly to bottom the designs 
of a man whom he admired and distrusted 
profoundly. Why so much force to scrag 
a wretched Italian? The King, Archie, 
Moray, Grange, Pitarrow, Argyll! And 
now himself, Morton! At whom was 
Moray aiming? Was he entangling the 
King, whom he hated? Could he be 
working against the Queen, his sister ? 
They used to say he coveted the throne. 
Could this be his intent ? 

Such possibilities disturbed him. Let 
me do Lord Morton the justice to say 
that his very grossness saved him from 
any more curious villainy than a quick 
blow at an enemy. ‘The Italian had 
galled his dignity: damn the dog! he 
would kill him for it. But to intend 
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otherwise than loyalty to the King, his 
kinsman—no, no! And as for the 
Queen’s Majesty—why, she was a lass ! 
And a pretty lass too, though a wilful. 
She would never have stood in his way 
but for that beastly foreign whisperer. 
Yet—if the King had been dishonoured 
by the fiddler, and Moray (knowing that) 
meant honestly.... Eh, sirs! So he 
pondered in his. dull, muddled way—his 
poor wits, like yoked oxen, heavily plod- 
ding the fields of speculation, turning 
furrow after furrow! Guess how he vexed 
the nimble Archie. 

“ Well, cousin, well?” cries that youth 
at last : ‘I must be going where my friends 
await me.” 

“Man,” said Morton, and stopped him, 
“where are ye for?” 

Archie replied: “ Mum’s the word. 
But if you are the man I believe you, you 
shall come along with me this night.” 

Morton had made up his mind. “I 
am with you—for good or ill,” he said. 


Cloaked and booted, the two kinsmen 
went out into the dark. The wind had 
got up, bringing a scurry of dry snow: 
they had to pull the door hard to get it 
home. 

“Rough work at sea the night,” said 
Archie. 

“You'll be brewing it rougher on land, I 
doubt,” was Lord Morton’s commentary. 


In a little crow-stepped house by the 
shore of the Nor’ Loch the Earl of 
Morton was required to set his hand to 
certain papers, upon which they showed 
him the names of Argyll, Rothes, Ruthven, 
Archie Douglas, Maitland, and others. 
He asked at once to see Lord Moray’s 
name; they told him Maitland had it to 
a letter, which bound him as fast as any 
bond. 

“Tt should be here,” he said seriously. 

But Ruthven cried out, How could it 
be there when his lordship was over the 
Border ? 

Morton shook: his head. 
be here, gentlemen. "Twere better to 
wait for it. What hurry is there ?” 

Ruthven said that the game was begun 
and ought now to go on. “ Judge you, 
my lord,” he appealed, “if I should put 
my head into a noose unless I held the 
cord in my own hand.” 

In his private mind Morton believed 


“Tt should 
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Ruthven a madman. But he did not see 
how he could draw out now. 

He read through the two papers— 
bands, they called them. It was required 
of those who signed that they should 
assist the King their sovereign lord to get 
the Crown-Matrimonial—no harm in that! 
—and that they should stand enemies to 
his enemies, friends to his friends. On 
his side, the King engaged to remove the 
forfeiture from the exiled lords, to put 
back the Earl of Morton into his office, 
and to establish the Protestant religion. 
Not a word of the Italian, not a word 
of the Queen. ‘The things were well 
worded, evidently by Maitland. 

“When are we to be at it ?” he asked. 

Ruthven told him, “Saturday coming, 
at night.” 

It was now Thursday. 

“How shall you deal?” 
Morton again. 

He was told, In the small hours of the 
night and there he stopped them at 
once. “Qh, Ruthven! Oh, Lindsay! 
Never on the Sabbath morn! Sirs, ye 
should not——” 

But Ruthven waved him off. The 
exact hour, he said, must depend upon 
events. This, however, was the plan 
proposed. When the Queen was set 
down to cards or a late supper, Lord 
Morton with his men was to hold the 
entry, doors, stairheads, passages, fore- 
court of the palace. ‘Traquair would be 
off duty, Erskine could be dealt with. 
Bothwell, Huntly, Atholl, and all the rest 
of the Queen’s friends would be abed ; 
and Lindsay was to answer for keeping 
them there. The King was to go into 
the Queen’s closet and look over her 
shoulder at the game. At a moment 
agreed upon he would lift up her chin, 
say certain words, kiss her, and repeat ~ 
the words. ‘That was to be the signal: 
then Ruthven, Archie Douglas, and 
Fawdonsyde—Ker of Fawdonsyde, a 
notorious ruffian—would do their work. 

Morton listened to all this intently, 
with slow-travelling eyes which followed 
the rafters from their spring in one wall 
to their cobwebbed end in the other. He 
could find no flaw at first, nor put his 
finger upon the damnable blot there 
must be in it; but after a time, as he 
figured it over and over, he missed 
somebody. ‘Stop there! stop there, you 
Ruthven !” he thundered. “Tell me this: 
Where will Maitland be the while ?” 
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He was told, ‘‘ Gone to meet the Earl of 
Moray.” Moray !—his jaw fell. 
“ What! will Moray no be with me?” 


‘They said, it was much hoped. But 
the roads were heavy; there was a 
possibility 

He jeered at them. Did they not 


know Moray yet? ‘ Man,” he said, 
turning to Archie, “it’s not a possibility, 
it’s as certain as the Day of Doom.” 

Then they all talked at once. Moray’s 
name was fast to a letter ; the letter was 
fast in Maitland’s poke; Maitland was 
fast to the band. What more could be 
done? Would Maitland endanger his 
neck? His safety was Moray’s, and 
theirs was Maitland’s. And the King? 
What of the King? 

“Vou talk of Doomsday, my lord!” 
shouts Ruthven, with the slaver of his 
rage upon his mouth: “there’s but one 
doom impending, and we'll see to it.” 

Perorations had no effect upon Morton, 
who was still bothered. He went over 
the whole again, clawing down his fingers 
as he numbered the points. There was 
himself to keep the palace, there was 
Lindsay to hold back Bothwell; the 
King to go into the closet—the kiss—the 
words of signal—then Ruthven and 
Here he stopped, and his eyes grew small. 

“Oh, sirs,” he said, “the poor lassie ! 
Sold with a kiss! She’s big, sirs ; you'll 
likely kill mother and bairn.” 
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Ruthven, squinting fearfully, slammed 
the table. ‘‘ Whose bairn, by the Lord ? 
Tell me whose ? ” 

Morton shook his head. ‘“ Yon’s hell- 
work,” he said. “I'll have nothing to 


do wit. I guess who’s had the devising 
of it. “lis  Maitland—a _— grey-faced 
thief.” 


Here Archie Douglas, after looking to 
Ruthven, intervened, and talked for 
nearly half an hour to his cousin. Morton, 
very gloomy, heard him out; then made 
his own proposition. He would stand by 
the King, he said; he would hold the 
palace. No man should come in or out 
without the password. But he would 
not go upstairs, nor know who went up 
or what went on. ‘This also he would 
have them all promise before he touched 
the bond with a pen:—Whatever was 
done to the Italian should be done in 
the passage. ‘There should be no filthy 
butchery of a girl and her child, either 
directly or by implication, where he had 
a hand at a job. Such was his firm 
stipulation. Archie swore to observe it; 
Fawdonsyde, Lindsay, swore; Ruthven 
said nothing. 

“Archie,” said his cousin, “go you 
and fetch me the Scriptures. I shall 


fasten down Ruthven with the keys of 
Ruthven put his hand upon the 
the Earl of 


God.” 
book and swore. ‘Then 
Morton signed the bond. 


(To be continued. ) 


HEART’S HARBOUR. 


BY MARIE 


VAN VORST. 


WALK toward the setting sun, 

My happy heart is full of thee. 
No sooner is the long day done 
Than I regain my liberty. 


As ships at sunset, anchor cast 


In tranquil harbours, clear as glass, 


Where sail and prow and slender mast 


Are mirrored in the water’s face— 
So high desire and trembling thought 
Are straight into their haven brought 


And mirrored there at last. 
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HEN Mr. Sidney Partridge 
blithely walked up the wharf 


one summer’s morn, chastely 
attired in an immaculate light grey suit, 
and announced that, tiring of life in 
a London bank, he had come to study 
agricultural pursuits at Four Corners, even 
the minister grew sad that so ephemeral 
a butterfly should thus seek to tie himself 
down to Mother Earth in lieu of sporting 
at Caledonia Hot Springs, where others of 
his kind foregather in order to rid them- 
selves of superfluous adipose tissue. 

Mr. Partridge had no superfluous adipose 
tissue. However, his hands were so 
white, his brown boots so shiny, his tie so 
neatly arranged, that the most ardent and 
cynical Four Cornerites felt it to be an 
outrage for this beautiful being to work ; 
but their surprise speedily changed to 
warm admiration when Mr. Partridge, 
realising the situation, heroically donned 
the rough garb of labour, hid his 
hyacinthine locks beneath an old straw 
hat, his small feet in elephantine boots, 
and kept his exquisitely fitting clothes for 
Sundays only. Sympathising maidens 
sought to bring him balm for blisters as 
he sat in lonely corners of the wharf on 
moonlight nights, wondering whether he 
would ever get rid of his backache, and 
why cows required to be milked with such 
monotonous regularity. Hitherto, in his 
colossal ignorance of dairy matters, he 
had been under the impression that this 
delicate attention once a week amply 
relieved the milky mothers, and it was 
not until he had lost his most valuable 
cow that he discovered his mistake. 
When he realised what had happened, 
he promptly wrote off the dead cow as 
a bad debt—his elaborate system of 


book-keeping was a constant source of 
Joyous wonder to the people of Four 
Corners 





and continued to milk the 
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milky mothers of the herd with unabated 
cheerfulness. 

In addition to his other bucolic ex- 
periences, his first ride on a mowing- 
machine afflicted Mr. Partridge with 
something suspiciously like sea-sickness ; 
and, altogether, he speedily began to 
understand what was meant by the Primal 
Curse, especially if it chanced that he 
found it necessary to get up at daybreak 
in order to feed “stock.” As far as he 
could make out, the sole ambition of 
“stock” appeared to be that of feeding 
at all sorts of unreasonable hours. If 
they were not fed, they came to the barn- 
door and made piteous noises, expressive 
of their strong disapproval of amateurs 
and amateurish methods. Then, of course, 
the conscience-stricken ‘Partridge gave 
them twice as much food as was necessary, 
and wondered why he had ever exchanged 
the gas-haunted stool of a London bank 
for an equally uncomfortable seat on the 
hard stone walls of Four Corners. 

These fits of despondency were, how- 
ever, but momentary. On Sundays, dis- 
regarding the clamant appeals of “ stock,” 
Mr. Partridge shaved himself, put on his 
beautiful light grey suit, went to the 
Presbyterian Church, and listened to 
powerful sermons, conspicuous for their 
devotion to realistic descriptions of the 
nether world. What interested him more 
than the nether world, however, was the 
swelling musicfrom the church harmonium, 
as it was called into being by the fair 
fingers of Miss Elena Sewell, the organist ; 
for Miss Sewell was lovely to look upon, 
with eyes of forget-me-not blue which 
always reminded Mr. Partridge of his 
native speedwell. Somehow, she lightened 
for him the labours of the week, although 
he had never even spoken to her. To 
paraphrase the words of the poet, 

Shy he was, and she thought him cold : 
and, in addition, there 


was a_ certain 
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stalwart ruffian named Dick Higginson, 
who hovered round the fair organist 
with a proprietary air which caused Mr. 
Partridge much internal anguish. 

But as he sat in church, as near the 
door as possible, Mr. Partridge gradually 
fell in love with the fair Elena. ‘There 
was an air of cheerful goodness about her, 
in spite of those too rarely uplifted forget- 
me-not eyes ; and when she rose from her 
seat in the choir and approached the 
harmonium with sylphlike grace, the 
harmonium never made any fuss, but 
started “right in” with the necessary 
chant or psalm. One Sunday, when she 
was away from church, the harmonium 
refused “to sing a note,” as the Deacon 
put it, and Mr. Partridge fully appreciated 
the delicacy of feeling which prompted 
the instrument to strike work; for the 
schoolmistress’s fingers were beefy and 
not like Elena’s. Doubtless, argued the 
forlorn Mr. Partridge, the harmonium 
had its likes and dislikes, and probably 
objected to be touched by any one but 
Miss Sewell. Mr. Partridge sympathised 
with it, and thought more highly of the 
instrument in consequence. 

One Sunday, however, in a sudden acces- 
sion of boldness, he so far forgot himself as 
to sit close up by the harmonium. ‘The 
opening prayer was a very long one, and 
Mr. Partridge, devoutly kneeling, found 
that by looking between his fingers he 
could catch a glimpse of Miss Sewell’s 
shell-like ear and long-fringed lashes— 
lashes so long that they cast little shadows 
on her cheeks. ‘Thinking himself un- 
observed, he allowed his feelings to appear 
in his own sunny blue eyes. ‘They were 
nearly as blue as Miss Sewell’s, but not 
quite ; and, unconsciously to himself, they 
prayed at her—prayed for her love, for 
her companionship, for her sympathy 
in his trials with “stock,” for all the 
thousand-and-one reasons which draw a 
man irresistibly towards the destined maid. 

Miss Sewell (she was also looking 
through her fingers at the young stranger) 
saw something in Mr. Partridge’s innocent 
eyes which filled her with pity. When, 
however, the service was over, she was 
momentarily delayed by Mr. Dick Higgin- 
son, and, on reaching the porch, saw the 
light grey suit “streaking down town as 
if there was a mad dog after it.” Mr. 
Higginson did not gain in Miss Sewell’s 
favour by this unfeeling remark. Further, 


she became almost fierce when he felt his 
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brawny muscles, and, declaring that life was 
dull in Four Corners, said that “‘he’d half a 
mind to call on Mr. Partridge and mop the 
floor with him, just to help pass the time.” 

“What has the poor little fellow done 
to you, you cowardly bully?” asked the 
indignant Miss Sewell. ‘Touch him, 
and I'll never speak to you again. | 
shall never be happy—not thoroughly 
happy—until some one breaks every bone 
in your clumsy body.” 

‘**] ketched him lookin’ at you all 
meetin’,” declared Mr. Higginson jealously ; 
“and I’m just goin’ to impress on him 
the properiety of lettin’ you alone, seein’ 
you're courtin’ with me, so to speak.” 

He made this audacious assertion withan 
easy confidence, but dared not look at Miss 
Sewell, whose blue eyes began to glitter 
ominously. 

“T’ll trouble you to say that again,’ 
said, haughtily. 

Mr. Higginson repeated his statement 
at Miss Sewell’s gate. As he did so, Miss 
Sewell signalled to the recumbent form of 
her sire, and “ Old Man ” Sewell uncoiled 
about six feet four of that magnificent 
manhood before which even Mr. Higgin- 
son had been known to quail. 

“T want you to do me a favour, daddy,” 
said Miss Sewell, with bewitching sweet- 
ness, as she gathered her dainty skirt 
away from the defiling touch of a potato- 
bug on the sidewalk. ‘‘I want you to do 
me a favour, there’s a dear.” 

“ Anything, “Lena,” cheerfully replied 
Mr. Sewell, strolling down to the gate in 
his shirt-sleeves, and surveying her com- 
panion with marked disapproval. ‘“ Any- 
thing, so long as it ain’t to dress up and 
drag me into that yer meetin’ of yourn., 
When I’ve settled down to a quiet old 
age, maybe I'll come; but I’ve one or 
two little argeyments still on hand, and I 
don’t feel drawn towards the Mourners’ 
Bench just yet, so to speak. I couldn’t 
face my Maker till I’d cleared them up 
and dusted the floor with one or two of 
them Carberry fellows as ‘lowed I was 
gittin’ past my prime.” 

“T want you, daddy, either to ‘dust 
the floor’ with this,” she pointed scorn- 
fully at Mr: Higginson, “or else blow its 
head off with your shot-gun if it ever 
presumes to speak to me again.” 

“ You don’t mean it, Elena ?” implored 
Mr. Higginson. ‘“ Say it’s only your fun.” 

Old Man Sewell brightened up at once, 
“Why, cert’ny, "Lena, Seein’ as_ it’s 


? 


she 
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Sunday, p’raps I’d better blow his head 
off. ‘It is more seemlier so to do,’ as 
your hymnbook says. If we was to git 
scrappin’ round now, the minister might 
hear of it and make a fuss. You wait a 
minit, Dick, and I'll fetch the old gun. 
You kin say your prayers whiles [’m 
loadin’ of her up.” 

He strolled leisurely towards the house, 
with a careless stretch of his huge muscles. 

“You mean it, Elena?” again asked 
Mr. Higginson. “ Seein’ as it’s Sunday, I 
ain’t loaded up, and, anyways, I wouldn’t 
like to draw on the Old Man.” 

«The Old Man’ will draw on you 
in a minute if you’re not off,” said the 
thoroughly roused Elena. “I’ve been 
meaning for some time past to tell you 
how unwelcome were your attentions. 
But you never can take a hint unless it 
comes out of a shot-gun.” 

“ But—but is 

“You're a coward, and a bully ; and 
I don’t want to have anything more to 
do with you. Better go away before dad’s 
ready for you with the shot-gun.” 

Mr. Sewell appeared on the porch with 
his old 
buckshot. He had a_ beautiful tenor 
voice, and hummed his favourite, ‘‘It is 
more seemlier so to do,” as he measured 
out the buckshot into the palm of his 
hand. When he had finished his _pre- 
parations, he strolled down to the gate 
just in time to see the flying figure of Mr. 
Higginson turn a corner. “Seems in a 
hurry,” he said, with a grin. 

Elena tossed her pretty head. 

“Was you partiklar wishful about my 
drawin’ on him?” asked her sire. “ Seems 
wastin’ good buckshot.” 

“No, daddy. Only he drove every 
one away from the house, and now 
he wants to bully that little English- 
man.” 

Mr. Sewell nodded. “A _ high-toned 
little feller—real high-toned,” he said sym- 
pathetically. ‘Think Vl sell him that 
cow as is going dry. He wants more 
practice in milkin’. He was a stranger, 
and I took him in,” he added parentheti- 
cally, by way of excuse. 

Elena reached up to his chin on tiptoe 
and patted it. “ Daddy, dear, be kind to 
him and help him—for my sake. Sell the 
cow to—to Dick Higginson.” 

“He knows too much for that,” said 
Mr. Sewell regretfully. ‘“ What’s the good 
of your havin’ young men round,” Lena, 





muzzle-loader and a handful of 
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if I can’t sell ’em things as ain’t no use 
to me?” 

He took Elena up in his arms and 
looked into her blue eyes. Something he 
saw there checked his next speech. “I 
don’t know as that little ‘un wouldn't 
make a change,” he said, putting her 
gently down again. “If you’re sot on 
him, Elena, now I ave got the gun 
loaded I’ll go down and bring him up.” 

Elena blushed becomingly. ‘‘ Reckon 
if I want any one brought up, daddy, I 
can do all the bringing that’s necessary.” 

“'That’s so, Elena-—that’s so,” said her 
puzzled parent. ‘Only sometimes a shot- 
gun does come in sorter handy in these- 
yer little matters of sentiment. Guess I 
wouldn’t stay prim, if I was you. When 
a girl. stays prim, a young feller hitches 
on to some one else as ain't so dum 
partiklar. Id lure him on a bit if I was 
you. He kinder runs away from your 
shadder nowadays, which shows he thinks 
a lot of you;” and Mr. Sewell strolled 
back to the house, put down his gun, and 
stretched his long form in a rocker. 

Elena gazed after him with dewy eyes. 
Half a mile below, on the Ottawa bank, a 
thin straggling column of blue smoke rose 
from Mr. Partridge’s lonely dwelling. Fiom 
afar off she could hear the constant lowing 
of young cattle, remorselessly bent oa taking 
advantage of their owner’s inexperience. 

“The poor little fellow!” she said, 
sympathetically. ‘‘ The poor little fellow ! 
Why does he run away like that? Is he 
afraid I want to eat him? Why, he must 
be killing himself with his own cookery ! 
But he hasn’t said a word to me; and he 
didn’t think I saw him staring at me all 
the morning. It was very wicked of him, 
but he never took his eyes off me. In 
spite of what daddy says, I must stay 
prim. I can’t go and tell him | 4 

She ran away from herself. 





II. 


Nothing happened for a few weeks, and 
Elena began to feel provoked with Mr. 
Partridge’s evidently overwhelming shy- 
ness. It was only in church that his eyes 
prayed to hers; and, after a time, hers 
began to pray back again. She could not 
help it, and she did not want to help it. 
He loved her and told her so a thousand 
times as the service dragged on. She 
loved the minister’s long prayers because, 
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thinking himself unobserved, Partridge 
worshipped her with his eyes in a perfect 
ecstasy. She, in return, spoke to him 
through the harmonium, although the 
congregation knew it not. But he did 
not call at the house or seek her out in 
any way, and she gradually came to the 
conclusion that he was waiting to win his 
spurs before laying his heart at her feet. 
Without a word from her, Old Man Sewell 
must have arrived at the same conclusion, 
for he passed round a hint that the 
stranger was to be helped and instructed 
in every possible way, and that any one 
molesting him would have to render a 
detailed account for so doing. 

One day Mr. Partridge met Elena on 
the sidewalk, and stood aside, hat in 
hand, to let her pass. ‘Their eyes glowed 
as she thanked him sweetly. For the 
next hundred yards, Elena underwent the 
severest struggle of her life. She wanted 
to look back and see him again. Merci- 
fully, she had to make a half-turn to go 
up the post-office steps, and, in so doing, 
saw something which brought another 
blush to her face. Mr. Partridge was 
standing exactly where she had left him, 
gazing at the imprint of her pretty feet 
in the dust, whilst his unheeded horse 
strolled round the village looking up a 
few friends in the neighbouring sheds. 
Elena was forced to stay in the post office 
for fully ten minutes before he moved. 
She could almost hear him sigh as he 
suddenly became aware that his horse 
had disappeared, and started off in re- 
luctant pursuit. 

**’Seems some sort of animal has took 
to our orchard at nights,” Mr. Sewell 
drily remarked that evening. “It comes 
rustlin’ round about ten o’clock under 
your winder. Reckon I'd better keep 
the gun handy and blaze away at it. 
Maybe it’s a bear from t’other side of 
the river. They hankers powerfully 
arter pork, and I ain’t so blamed fond 
of ’em as to feed permiskuous bears, 
anyway. 

Elena said nothing, for the twinkle in 


her father’s eye showed that he knew 
all about the mysterious marauder. — Still, 
she deemed it safer to take certain 


measures ; and Mr. Sewell, before going 
to bed that evening, tested his gun with 
the ramrod. As he expected, he found 
that some one had been tampering with 
the charge, and grinned with fatherly 
toleration, “ Reckon they’ve got it pretty 
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bad,” he said to the old gun. “TI 
wouldn’t give much for Dick Higginson’s 
chances. No, sir.” 

It was the Carberry picnic which 
brought matters to a climax. Mr. Part- 
ridge had been invited by a deputation 
of village maidens to join in the picnic, 
but, with his customary bashfulness, 
declined. Afterwards, when he heard 
that Elena was to be one of the party, 
he could have kicked himself for his 
stupidity. All day long he pondered over 
it, mixed matters up generally, nearly cut 
his finger off with a chaff-cutter, and was 
kicked in the stomach by his irascible 
old buggy horse, who had been without 
food for twice the proper time, and re- 
sented his master’s absent-mindedness 
in the most forcible way possible. ‘The 
stock, too, went astray, and had to be 
hunted up in the mosquito-infested bush ; 
the cows declined to yield their milk 
without more than the usual effort on 
his part; and Mr. Partridge, weary and 
worn out with the labours of the day, 
suddenly came to a desperate resolution. 
He would meet the picnickers on their 
way back. Was there not one bewitching 
suit of summer clothing, still unworn, 
which reposed in the bottom of his trunk ? 
He had saved it up for some crisis in his 
life, and felt that the crisis had arrived. 

After supper he hastily effaced all 
marks of toil, and arrayed himself in 
the new suit. He also put on some 
patent leather boots which would have 
melted a heart of stone ; his salmon-pink 
tie was a dream of loveliness; and his 
neat, active little figure looked well in 
its pearl-grey clothes. On examining his 
hands, he came to the conclusion that 
gloves would be superfluous; they were 
just the right mahogany colour for dog- 
skin. 

““What this house wants,” he said re- 
solutely, as he slammed the door, and 
carefully picked his way down the path, 
“is a mistress; and a mistress it shall 
have before I’m a year older, or I'll go 
back to London City and waste the rest 
of my life in a bank instead of becoming 
a man in this glorious country.” 

A mosquito alighted on his nose, and 
somewhat modified his enthusiasm as he 
strode along the Carberry Road through 
the faint moonlight. The dense Bush 


came up to within three or four yards 
of each side of the road, and the light 
which filtered through the overarching 
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boughs cast a chequered pattern on the 
dusty highway. Occasionally a blundering 
night-moth brushed against his mosquito- 
inflamed nose, and made him say things ; 
but, for the most part, he went on wrapped 
in the glory of love’s young dream, and 
wondering how he could possibly ever 
have the courage to make known the 
state of his affections to Miss Sewell. 

When about half-way to Carberry he 
heard the merry voices of the picnickers 
as they slowly ascended the hill, singing 
in the moonlight. Most of them had 
got out of the buggies, and were walking 
in order to ease the tired horses, What 
should he say to them—-how account 
for his presence there? In the solitude 
of his own home, it had all seemed so 
easy and natural. They would laugh at 
him, quiz him, pass him by on the other 
side. In another moment they would be 
round the corner, and see him standing 
there like a clumsy fool, with his mouth 
open. What could he do with his hands ? 
Why had he forgotten to bring a stick ? 
Why-— Ahh! 

Suddenly, a small puppy gambolled 
across the road. The poor little thing 
was evidently lost. If he could pick it 
up and play with it, the situation was 
saved. Nothing more easy and natural 
in the world than to say, ‘‘ Just found this 
little pup. Isn’t it jolly? Would you 
like to have it, Miss Sewell?” ‘The 
picnickers would gather round, play with 
the pup, she would smile on him, and 
then perhaps he would find himself alone 
with her, and after that—Elysium ! ” 

He hastily rushed towards the puppy, 
caught it, and walked forward as_ the 
picnickers turned the corner. 

There was a sudden shriek of horror— 
more shrieks; every one got out of his 
way—behind trees; a sickening smell 
polluted the summer air! It was not 
musk, and yet it had a flavour of over-ripe 
musk, or cheese suffering from senile 
decay ; it was not assafoetida, and yet 
it smelt nastier. It was more like the 
old chronicler’s verse about Cologne, 
wherein he describes that ancient city as 
having 





“Forty well-defined and separate stinks.” 


Only, in this instance, there appeared to 
be four thousand ; and they all emanated 
from the little animal struggling in 
Partridge’s arms. 

“Put it down! Put it down!” cried 





Elena’s anguished voice from behind a 
tree. “It’s —a—young skunk!” 

In the midst of his anguish Partridge 
carried the loathsome little beast as far 
away as possible from Elena before letting 
it go, although every second’s contact 
with it made matters worse for himself. 
When it had resentfully disappeared in 
the undergrowth, leaving intensely mal 
odorous memories behind, every one 
climbed into the buggies and said nasty 
things to Partridge, who remained dumb- 
founded in the middle of the road. 

“Whip up the horses and get out of 
this,” said one girl, “or we shall all be 
sick.” ‘Leave the fool to his folly,” 
said another girl, ‘‘since he’s so fond 
of skunks.” ‘Spoiled his pretty clothes, 
too-—he-he !” said Mr. Higginson, with a 
cheerful grin, as they drove off. 

Only Elena remained silent : there were 
tears in her eyes. When the last buggy 
had turned the corner, Partridge lay down 
in the middle of the road and rolled in 
the dust. Perhaps that would rid him 
of this penetrating effluvium. Now he 
understood how even Civilisation itself is 
sometimes powerless before the forces of 
Nature.’ And, oh, how he mourned for 
his lost opportunity! The healing influ- 
ence of the night, cool dews, soft winds, 
could not lessen his pain, could not make 
him clean. What should he do? What 
could he do? 

He was about to give himself another 
roll in the dust, when the rattle of 
returning buggy wheels caught his ear. 
This was a way out of the difficulty. He 
sat up in the middle of the road. Let 
the wheels of his rival’s chariot ride over 
him and crush him in the dust. It was 
better that it should be so. He was 
unclean ! unclean! Unclean as any leper 
with his melancholy bell to warn the 
passers by. Unclean! He groaned and 
rolled again in the dust. The horse’s 
feet were coming nearer and nearer still. 
In a minute more he would be crushed 
beneath them, and all would be well. 
He threw himself flat on his face, with 
a smothered groan of “ Elena! Elena!” 
and waited for the end. 

The horse was pulled up, and Elena’s 
voice, full of pitying sweetness, broke upon 
his ear. “Is that you, Mr. Partridge?” 

“T don’t know,” he groaned, and rose 
to his knees, then wildly waved her off. 
“Go away,” he said. “Oh, please go 
away! Leave me to my misery,” 
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The girl had a handkerchief tied round 
her nostrils, and her voice was muffled. 
“Can you hear me?” she asked, some- 
what indistinctly. 

He said he could ; that at one time he 
had hoped to hear her for ever, but that 
now he could never dare to come near 
her again. 

** Listen to me,” she said, with a tremor 
in her voice. ‘“ Listen to me, and do as 
I tell you.” 

He declared that he wanted to die, and 
that his only object in living a moment 
longer was to please her. 

‘“* Very well, then,” she said decisively, 
for all the muffling handkerchief. ‘‘ Now 
I know that, I’m glad I wasn’t prim.” 

She threw a small package into the 
road near him. “ That’s soap. Pick it up.” 

He picked it up. 

“About a hundred yards through the 
Bush there is the river. ‘Take the soap 
down there, strip in the Bush, and leave 
all your clothes there—everything, mind,” 
she added ; and blushed behind the hand- 
kerchief. ‘Shoes, socks—everything ! ” 

“But ¥ 

‘Get into the river, and—use the soap 
—all of it. ‘Then come out at least two 
hundred yards higher up. You will find 
a suit of dad’s clothes there, and you will 
be all right.” 

“ You are an angel from heaven!” He 
clutched the soap. ‘‘An angel from heaven. 
When —when shall I see you again ?” 

“{—I will wait a quarter of a mile 
higher up.” 

She turned the horse round, and drove 
rapidly away, waving her hand encourag- 
ingly as she did so. 

Partridge tore like a madman down the 
bank, still clutching his precious packet of 
soap. Should anything happen to that, he 
would be doubly lost. Once his footing 
failed him, and he rolled onwards ; but, in 
the midst of the uncertainty as to where he 
was to bring up, he never let go of the soap. 
The one predominant idea in his mind 
was that soap meant salvation—bodily 
and mental. 

At length he reached the edge of the 
trees, and saw the brown waters of the 
Ottawa glistening in the placid moonlight. 
He threw the soap on the sandy shore, 
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stripped off his things, flung them far into 
the Bush, walked nudely through the 
moonlight to the rippling flood, plunged 
into its cool waters, dived deep and long 
until he almost broke a_bloodvessel, 
swam in a semicircle, then returned to 
the shore, soaped himself with renewed 
fervour, broke into the water again, came 
back, soaped himself once more, rolled 
in the sand, and took a final plunge, 
wading along higher up until he saw a 
bundle of garments on a rock and a 
big towel. 

Joy! ‘The taint had gone; he was 
once more clean. 

Ten minutes later, Elena, patiently 
waiting on the high road, saw a diminutive 
figure crawl slowly towards her, clad ina 
voluminous mass of clothes. It dawned 
upon her that her father was six feet four 
in height, and that Mr. Partridge had 
found it necessary to double up the 
trouser legs until they nearly reached his 
waist. His coat tails dragged in the 
dust, his baggy waistcoat hung to his knees, 
and his bare pink toes (she had not thought 
of bringing either shoes or socks in her 
wild excitement) left a little pattern on 
the road. But in spite of this ridiculous 
costume, there was a light in his eyes 
which thrilled her with delight. 

“JT can never thank you enough,” he 
said, pausing by the side of the buggy. 
All his shyness had gone. ‘“ May I sit be- 
side you? ‘The—the aroma has vanished.” 

“Yes,” she said slowly. “The others 
wanted me not to come. They said it 
wouldn’t be proper—that I’d better stay 
prim, and leave you alone. But now - 

“Now?” He swung himself up on 
the buggy, without a thought of his 
precarious costume. 

“Now,” she said, turning towards him 
the light of her glorious eyes, “I’m glad— 
oh! how glad—I wasn’t prim. Sit down, 
and I will drive you home.” 

He stood still on the buggy wheel. 
“[ will sit beside you if I may sit beside 
you for ever,” he said quietly. ‘I love 
you, dear heart! ‘I love you! May 
I—get in?” 

‘““ Ye—es,” 





she said, almost inaudibly ; 


their lips met ; and they drove on through 
the moonlight. 
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BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘*Tn old times the mason’s rule which was in 
use at Lesbos was not of wood or iron, but of 
lead, so as to allow of its adjustment to the 
uneven surface of the stone brought together for 
the work. This illustrates the nature of equity in 
contrast with law.” 

NEWMAN. 


HE journey by rail from Yafford to 
Franton lay through a_ rural 
district—hedged fields of barley 

and wheat, fields of heather and clover, 
fields of long grass and newly mown hay 
ranged in soft ridges; the meadow-land, 
with a shed here and there, or a large 
grey barn, or clumps of oaks and elms, 
had horses and cattle feeding on the 
pasture ; sheep grazed on the low hills, 
flocks of geese fed by the streams ; near 
Yafford there was a timber-yard well 
stacked with wood, and a coal-station. 
The little gardens of the red_ brick 
dwellings were full of scarlet-runners, 
roses, wild orchids and _ foxgloves ; 
pigeons perched on many of the roofs, 
blackbirds strayed through the small 
orchards ; at Franton there were the long 
glass-houses of Mr. Lux’s private Nursery, 
vases of geraniums, young trees and 
shrubs. It was less romantic than the 
scenery near the coast, but it had a sooth- 
ing charm, the measured rhythm of quiet 
industries and humble lives. Jennie saw 
nothing. For ten days she had been 
suffering from a dumb jealousy and despair 
which she was too proud to analyse. She 
knew that Federan loved her-— because 
a woman’s secret instinct in such a case 
is never at fault; but she knew also, by 
another instinct as subtle and as infallible, 
that his love was not simple enough to 
be profound, and not pure enough to be 
strong under adversity. It was an 
emotional reckless appetite which owed 
its force—not to his own heart, but to her 
beauty. She had observed, with piercing 
misgivings, that he loved her best when 
she looked best, and already, in the first 
flush of their engagement, she had found 
herself dreading the time when she might 
no longer seem young or brilliant or 
vivacious, Just as melodious verses, ]ove- 
songs, rich colour, sensuous music and 


the ideal in art gave Federan thrills of 
pleasure, the very words “‘age” and “ill- 
ness” made him melancholy. Jennie 
laughed at his sensitiveness, affecting to 
think that it meant no more than the 
aversion of the vigorous animal for disease 
and debility. She had also seen him yield 
to the flattering fascination of Rachel’s 
ways. When she tried to believe that all 
men were capable of many loves and many 
degrees of love, she remembered Harlowe’s 
stubborn affection, which, so far from 
leading him into entanglements, kept him 
cold and scornful toward every other 
woman, no matter how attractive, except 
herself. Why could not Federan show 
the same spirit? In one of his letters he 
had quoted Marvell’s lines :-— 
The love which us doth bind, 
But fate so enviously debars, 
Is the conjunction of the mind 
And opposition of the stars. 


He acquiesced, she thought, too lightly 
in the opposition of the stars. Neverthe- 
less, as a lover he was ardent, enthusiastic 
and devoted ; while Harlowe in the same 
character was moody, bad-tempered, 
given to fault-finding, and grudging of 
compliments. It was impossible to pre- 
tend that Harlowe possessed Federan’s 
charm—which was the everlasting, amazing 
charm of sex undisciplined and defined. 
The girl, while she condemned his failings, 
saw that they were the classic faults of 
the hero in true epic. What of Odysseus? 
of AEneas? of Sigurd? of Tristan? of 
Lancelot? of ‘Tom Jones? ‘“ Perhaps 
I'll die before I get old,” she thought ; 
for hours this hope could keep her happy. 
And finding authority in romance for his 
potential infidelities, she had tried to 
excuse his business schemes by imagining 
that she understood them ill, or weighed 
them according to some fantastic code 
unfamiliar to minds engaged in commerce. 
He had talked about “ playing the game”; 
he had insisted on his own sincerity of 
purpose; he had reproached her for 
admitting a doubt of it; he had given her 
half a dozen justifications for every step 
taken in the affair. And yet... She did 
not enter into these arguments, but she 
did not love him the less because she 
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could not enter into them. And yet . 
While the train followed its course through 
slumbering villages and farm lands, a 
sharp pain awoke in the girl’s breast, and 
she grew weary of the skies. Little by 
little each word and look and gesture of 
the scene with Federan repeated itself in 
her memory, and as one gradually comes 
back to the roughness and loudness of 
life after an anesthetic, the whole dis- 
cussion —its significance, its brutality, its 
violent contradictions of all her dreams, 
and its irremediable bitterness—seemed 
to break her spirit. ‘Tears like rain fell 
down her cheeks ; she rocked to and fro— 
as she had once seen a pleasant woman 
crying and rocking herself beside the 
dead body of a man. It seemed as 
though grief and all the emotions she had 
once thought sacred and individual took 
root in the very muscles, and had to obey 
some law in the great mechanism of the 
universe. Federan had felt the humilia- 
tion of a quarrel; she now felt the 
humiliation of suffering visibly the mental 
agitation which she wished to bear in 
silence and as a secret thing never to be 
disclosed. But when uncontrollable grief 
takes possession of a strong soul it comes 
almost as a child that must be indulged 
and compassionately treated; the Jennie 
that wept and swayed and moaned seemed 
a younger sister to the hidden, heart- 
broken Jennie who tried to wonder why 
tears had to be shed. At last her body 
grew obedient; she dried her smarting 
eyes, and, when the train stopped at 
Franton, the strain of the sea and the 
strong breeze lifted her thoughts to the 
freer atmosphere of everlasting things. 
Perhaps her heartache was trivial, but it 
hurt. Perhaps her love-story was a small 
matter, but if the world went on just the 
same in spite of it, she could not. The 
everlasting things were for the old; alas! 
she wanted the ephemeral elusive glad- 
ness one snatched while young from flying 
hours and days. 

Rachel’s maid was waiting in the 
avenue which led to Franton Manor. 
She aped her mistress as well as she 
could, and she offered a perpetual carica- 
ture of Rachel; her tousled hair was 
carefully disordered with the intention of 
following the Récamier coiffure ; she wore, 
without Rachel’s grace, one of Rachel’s 
dresses, dyed, but not altered ; she had 
caught some of the inflexions of Rachel’s 
voice, and assimilated her vocabulary, 
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On catching sight of Jennie, for whom 
she was watching, she wrung her hands 
almost as elegantly as Rachel herself 
might have made the gesture. 

“Oh, I am too alarmed ! 
she was sad, but calm. And how quiet 
she was this morning! I feared that 
quiet—for she has turned against her 
medicines and her massage; she calls 
them cowardice, and she says she is 
paying for the poisons which her ancestors 
for a hundred years drank, inhaled, and 
injected under the skin. She is raging. 
The moment you had left the house—and 
some one was mad enough to tell her you 
had gone—she sent notes to Mrs. Gillespie 
and Mrs. Howland. Then she fell into 
a swoon—not one of her swoons, but a 
regular swoon!” Here, never having seen 
her model in circumstances of real earnest- 
ness, the maid became natural, threw her 
apron, a piece of frilled muslin, over her 
head, and wailed out in her native dialect 
at the top of her resonant voice: “ Don’t 
say she’s going to die! I dreamed three 
nights of white horses! ‘They say she’s 
ill enough to be prayed for. She must be 
dying if they pray for her in church. It’s 
the last thing they do, miss. And only 
yesterday she gave me that rich blue 
evening—all passementerie. Oh, those 
white horses! I'll never forget them as 
long as I live. ‘Their tails swept the 
ground, and the fair man in my dream 
who was driving them said, ‘They eat 
cake, bless you!’ It was all rubbish like 
that, and I woke up thinking, ‘I don’t 
like the looks of the fair man.’ I was 
bitter cold, too!” She sobbed as she 
walked along with Jennie to the house, 
and said presently, after a violent shudder 
of unfeigned grief: “The passementerie is 
such a mass of beads that it will never 
dye black, or go with first mourning !” 

Rachel, meanwhile, was in the rose- 
garden, reclining on a bench by the pond 
in the centre, where a stone cupid, pouring 
water from a cornucopia into a blue-tiled 
basin, sat astride on a stone dolphin. She 
loved the spot, for she had walked there 
on Federan’s arm, and this association 
with him and with high and noble ideas 
rested like a caress on her memory. Mrs. 
Gillespie, Mrs. Howland, Mrs. Bouverie- 
Copeland and Mrs. Puddifant sat on 
chairs by her side. Their commonplace 
appearance ruined the picture, and they 
seemed like actresses in ulsters rehearsing 
their words in some elaborate stage scene. 


Last night 















































“The measured rhythm of quiet industries and humble lives” (p. 553). 
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“You see how ill I am!” had been 
Rachel’s greeting. 

The four ladies had looked at her with 
curiosity, and exchanged glances which 
they hoped conveyed no shadow of their 
thoughts. 

““T cannot recover. I have had a 
blow,” she continued. “I don’t wish to 
be hard on Miss Sussex, but I must put 
the case before you—in justice to my 
friend, Mr. Federan.” 

Closing her eyes, she recited the little 
history, as she understood it, of a fort- 
night. 

“And did Miss Sussex tell you that 
she was engaged to him?” said Mrs. 
Gillespie. 

** Yes.” 

Mrs. Puddifant, after several entreaties 
and a good deal of coughing, referred 
to certain rumours which she was not 
ill-natured enough, she confessed, to 
particularise. 

“‘Old Mr. Federan has always been 
called respectable,” said Mrs. Howland, 
who looked like an elderly unmarried 
retired major. “I don’t know much 
about the son. He called upon my 
husband about some project which he 
has in his head. ‘The worst is that the 
colonel was taken with the idea, and he 
sold some securities in a very safe old 
thing, and is going to plunge on this new 
scheme.” 

“Every road leads to business—eternal 
business,” murmured Rachel. 

**T shouldn’t get upset,” suggested Mrs. 
Puddifant. 

Mrs. Gillespie, who never flinched from 
her duty, mentioned the necessity of 
seeing life whole, as Matthew Arnold had 
so finely said. 

Mrs. Bouverie-Copeland, whose legal 
mind had prompted the judicious reserva- 
tion of her opinion, now held forth. 

“T do not care for Miss Sussex. When 
I was a girl I felt, thought, and acted as 
all my young friends and _ relations 
thought, felt, and acted. I hate people 
who are not like everybody else. Miss 
Sussex is a being apart. She has been 
allowed too much liberty. She might 
really be a married woman. This liberty 
is the great evil of the day. It is not 
confined to Miss Sussex, and I must say 
simply what I think right. Gerald Federan 
is a flirt, and by no means in a paltering 
way. He goes to great lengths. He leads 
girls on.” 
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“* He certainly leads girls on,” said Mrs, 
Howland. 

*“ And few men actually propose in so 
many words,” observed Mrs. Gillespie. 

On this point all four matrons were 
unanimous. 

**A proposal in so many words,” said 
Mrs. Bouverie-Copeland, “is almost 
unknown.” 

“They have to put out feelers,” said 

Mrs. Gillespie, who had a_ masculine 
simplicity of phrase. 
_ “A girl therefore may easily be led to 
understand that she has received an offer,” 
said Mrs. Bouverie-Copeland: “ there is 
no position more painful to all parties 
concerned.” 

*“Then you don’t think Jennie lied to 
me ?” said Rachel. 

The ladies made faces till Mrs. Puddi- 
fant owned boldly that she for one did 
not know what to think. 

“Everything ends that way, too,” 
exclaimed Rachel; “but you were all 
very kind to come.” 

Fruit and wine and cake were brought 
out to the visitors, and the conversation, 
on account of the footmen, was adroitly 
directed toward this question: ‘“ Do 
bread-crumbs make gold-fish burst ?” 

There were a few in the blue-tiled basin 
under the stone cupid. 

Jennie, in the library where Federan 
had first met Rachel, was talking to Dr. 
Rench. The physician—an excellent man, 
but too healthy himself to have much 
insight into the maladies which spring 
from ideas—looked grave. 


“Miss Tredegar’s life hangs by a 
thread,” he said. ‘The least shock, 
the smallest annoyance, will send the 


pendulum the wrong way.” 

The patient was to be kept cheerful; 
her melancholy fancies were to be dis- 
couraged. 

“ Everything must be bright,” he went 
on; “but, mind you, it is most serious. 
I will not look in again this afternoon, as 
a second visit would excite her alarm. | 
suppose there is nothing on her mind.” 
He dropped his voice, and talked into 


his hat. ‘‘She seems interested in young 
Federan. It would not be a bad thing in 


some ways. Her life is very blank, and, 
really, this district is no place for young 
people. A great many would say, ‘She 
is lucky to get him,’ and, upon my word, 
class distinctions are no longer what they 
were. If you bring up a girl in this 
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lonely place till she is about seven-and- 
twenty ”—-he put up his hand—“‘ah, well, 
a word to the wise.” 

“And you say the least shock would 
be fatal ?” asked Jennie. 

“Quite fatal. But don’t anticipate 
anything of the sort.” 

“What would be called a shock ?” 

“She is ill, she is sentimental, she is 
unreasonable. If she has set her 
affections on any one and she has any 
reason to think that the man cares for 
any one else, or, as she is of an excessively 
jealous temperament (inherited, I fear)— 
had ever cared for any one else—you 
will try to recollect that she is ill— 
seriously ill. A strain—and the whole 
thing will be at anend. Now I’m not a 
croaker, as you know, but I speak plainly 
enough this time.” 

“T understand,” said Jennie. 

“For the life of me,” added the good- 
natured man, who thought Jennie an 
exceedingly handsome, sensible young 
woman—‘ for the life of me, I cannot see 
so much to make a fuss about in Gerald 
Federan. ‘These little tiffs and misunder- 
standings often mean no more than a 
determination to get one’s own way. It 
isn’t the man—it’s the display of will- 
power.” He pressed her hand, admired 
her fine complexion, said, “If I could 
prescribe that, what a fortune ’'d make !” 
and went out thinking it a thousand pities 
that she had to endure the ‘l'redegars’ 
nonsense. 

Jennie went with uncertain steps to her 
own room, and sat down on her bed. 
“It is certain. Gerald has deceived her. 
Everything is at an end now. ‘There’s 
no doubt. I must go away for ever from 
them both. It is hopeless.” 

Until that moment one hope had 
lingered in her soul, just as one swallow 
must always be the last to leave the 
changing trees. She had no longer any 
thoughts, but the sentence, “It is hope- 
less ! hopeless ! hopeless ! ” seemed to ring 
with a hundred voices through the walls, 
and she told herself that she wanted no 
other world elsewhere, no higher life, 
no joys incomparable to those she 
had already known for a short while ; 
the silent grave for inert dust was best 
of all, 

“When I am dead he will be sorry.” 

She remembered his protestations, his 
kisses, his entreaties, and the passion in 
his brilliant eyes ; the emotion he could 





never wholly overcome even at the 
mention of her name. Rachel herself 
had declared but a few days before, “ Mr. 
Federan always blushes when one speaks 
of Jennie, or he sees a bit of her hand- 
writing.” 

Alas ! alas ! how little these signs might 
mean! 

Then, with a revulsion of feeling, she 
felt she must live. ‘Can’t I live without 
him? I will forget him. Can’t I pre- 
tend to forget him? Oh, how unhappy 
Iam!” A sudden wave of triumph fell 
upon her thoughts. “But he did these 
things for me. He wanted the money 
for me. His love for me made him 
dishonest. His love for me has been 
his ruin.” 

This was true enough to weep over, 
and true enough to be hailed as some- 
thing undeniable in so much that was 
bewildering. He had loved her, he loved 
her still. ‘Thus, for an hour, she suffered 
the most contradictory thoughts—which 
always returned as small pains shoot 
backwards and forwards from a constant 
greater one with increased torment, to 
the central warning: ‘It is hopeless! 
hopeless ! hopeless ! ” 


On Mrs, ‘lredegar’s return from Yafford 
Rachel went with her from the garden to 
Jennie’s bedroom. ‘Tagg, the maid, and 
Lovelock, the housekeeper, followed, 
declaring that the stairs would be the 
death of their mistress. They ignored 
Mrs. Tredegar, whom they regarded 
with malice and distrust as a visitor who 
stayed too long. Did she pay them their 
wages ? 

‘“‘T am in the employ of Miss Tredegar!” 
said the housekeeper invariably. 

Rachel, on entering Jennie’s room, 
walked painfully to the mirror on the 
dressing-table. ‘I look fifty years old!” 
she exclaimed, striking her reflection— 
but not too hard, because she thought it 
unlucky to break a looking-glass. Her 
eyes seemed to contain all the vitality left 
in her frame, and the ghastliness of her 
features made the fury which illuminated 
them the more forbidding. 

‘“What was Rench saying to you 
about me ?” she asked, fixing Jennie with 
a bitter smile which showed the disap- 
pointment, unavailing regret, and despair 
of youth wearing away in purely selfish 
emotions. “ He wants me to be happy. 
He talks about happiness as though it 
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were something in a bottle.” A cry broke 
in herthroat. ‘‘Oh, Jennie, I did like you 
very much. I like you still, but you have 
not been all that you ought to have been. 
You told me an untruth. I know it is 
not true.” 

For an instant she had felt in her 
mind, which, with many evil things, had 
also dreamed dreams of heroism and 
loyalties, that she was condemning herself 
to perpetual lies, self-deceptions, and 


shame by her wild love for Federan. 
Still, why not? She would be, perhaps, 
his slave, his fool. ‘The end did not 


matter. He had given her what life 
itself had not given her—sweet joys and 
deep feelings which did not fail or pass. 
Her haggard countenance grew proud ; 
she felt she was under a curse, for which 
she sought no pity and no relief. 

“You told me you were engaged to 
Mr. Federan,” she said. ‘‘One of you 
must be deceiving me. Were you trying 
to make me unhappy? Don’t you know 
that, whatever I think or whatever I do, 
I can never be at peace with myself? 
I’m doomed.” 

“You say that so often!” exclaimed 
Mrs. ‘Tredegar wearily: “‘you are too 
much alone.” 

“And you say that so often,” replied 
her daughter. ‘I am always alone just 
because I am doomed. But you never 
understand. Jennie understood a little. 
She has failed me now—utterly, utterly. 
Why,” she said suddenly—‘“‘ why did you 
tell me such a lie about that man ?” 

Jennie looked at her eyes, which were 
encircled with dark lines; and she re- 
membered Rench’s fear. 

““T was never engaged to Mr. Federan,” 
said Jennie, looking steadily at the wan 
and miserable woman ; “I told you a lie.” 

This false confession produced at first 
a stupefying effect. Rachel’s _ instinct 
doubted it, but in the confusion of im- 
pulses the one she obeyed was the one 
which offered an explanation of Federan’s 
conduct. Her eyes grew kinder; they 
softened curiously as they met Jennie’s. 

“But you like him,” she_ insisted ; 
“you wanted to take him from me—you 
wanted to separate us. You like him?” 

“T loved him. He never loved me, 
and we were never engaged.” 

“There!” said Rachel, beginning to 
cry: “you hear her, mamma.” 

Mrs. ‘Tredegar, who saw, with violent 
irritation, the influence which Jennie still 
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kept over her daughter, turned with 
almost serpentine vindictiveness towards 
them both. 

“Do you believe her?” she said con- 
temptuously. “I met her two hours ago 
coming out of Federan’s office. I met 
her myself.” Absorbed in the gratifica- 
tion of her own spite, she did not see the 
awful alteration in, Rachel’s face, and she 
mistook the alarm on Jennie’s for the fear 
of being detected in deceit. ‘I met her 
myself,” she continued, ‘“‘and there must 
be something between them. — Every one 
says so. She has made this statement 
either to screen him or herself. I will 
say what I know. I will not be silent. 
There is some understanding between 
Jennie and that man. If she has ever 
lied she is lying now !” 

“How could you 
office ?” asked Rachel quickly. 
were you there ?” 

The adroitness, the unexpectedness of 
this question, dismayed her mother. 

“T went on business of my own,” she 
stammered. 

Rachael screamed out for Tagg. 

“You are all in league against me—all 
of you! You all lie to me and deceive 
me! I have no one to trust in and no 
one to turn to. You all treat me as 
though I were a fool! I will believe no 
one! You are all liars—liars !” 

across the room, and 


meet her at his 
“Why 


She stumbled 
fell, pressing her hand to her heart, in the 
corridor. 

“You have killed her!” said Jennie: 
“don’t you know ?” 

“T know I am my wretched child’s 
one friend.” 

But Rachel, at her mother’s approach, 
screamed, ‘“‘ No one shall touch me . 
no one!” 

She allowed Jennie, however, to place 
a cushion under her head. 

The servants, in reply to the calls, ran 
to and fro suggesting remedies. Mrs. 
Tredegar was inconsolable. 

“Tf Rachel dies,” she said to Tagg, 
“T shall never smile again.” She im- 
plored Rachel to speak, but she would 
not. She remained on the floor, gasping, 
half-supported by Jennie’s arms. ; 

Mrs. Tredegar then locked herself in 
her boudoir, and made a humble re- 
quest : “ When it is all over, please send 
some one to me.” 

No one answered her. But in the 
scullery far below the kitchen-maid, who 
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was a newcomer and never allowed 
upstairs to see the gentry, heard Mrs. 
Tredegar sobbing dreadfully, and as the 
sobs frightened her, and she was too 
young to remember that she would get 
full wages if the establishment were sud- 
denly dispersed, and excellent mourning 
in any event, she ran away to her poor 
home, leaving her box behind. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

“Think not my silence forgetfulness, or that 
my love is as dumb as my papers: though 
business may stop my hand, yet my heart, a much 
better member, is always with you.” 

GEORGE HERBERT. 
Har Lowe had entered upon the duties of 
his new appointment, and he was en- 
deavouring to find that happiness in work 
which he had lost in love. So long as he 
remained engrossed by impersonal and 
professional matters he felt contented ; 
but he began to dislike music and 
pictures, anything that was _ beautiful, 
anything which recalled his old thoughts 
or sentiments about the world. One 
morning, however, he asked himself, 
“Why am I writing so many tedious 
letters? Why am I holding so many 
long conversations with estimable persons 
who are also engaged, as I am, in killing 
time ? I’d sooner work ina garden over 
dahlias and chrysanthemums.” ‘This 
became his new dream. He read a book 
about New Zealand, and he promised 
himself a farm and fat cattle out there 
some time, before he grew too old. The 
bush was the place for a man. “The 
glades of glittering leaf-clouds and clear 
torrents and filmy ferns” (so he read) 
called him, so he affected to believe. He 
would wander in the forest of Tane, rest 
under giant trees, work out the price of 
lumber and cultivate wheat. All these 
pleasures were for that some day which 
had become each year of his life still 
more indefinitely remote, and now, alas! 
so easy to wait for. The hurry was over. 
But he formed an insincere practice of 
thinking quite earnestly, ‘ Yes, please 
God, one of these days I shall settle in 
New Zealand.” He thought it just as 
many good people speak of longing for 
heaven,—when the time comes for the 
realisation of that long-desired change, 
they will order prayers offered for its 
delay. They believe in the heaven or 
they would not order the prayers; but 
there is in this, as in most hopes which 





had grown habitual at some expense to 
their intensity, an unspeakable preference 
for the craving rather than its appease- 
ment. Jennie’s letter asking for par- 
ticulars of the Franton district roused 
Harlowe from this unsatisfactory state of 
mind. He began to fear that she was 
not happy after all, and, as his love was 
unselfish, he grieved. That Federan was 
involved in a _ dishonest speculation 
was no surprise to him; it had been 
a certainty in his mind from the be- 
ginning, and it had been hard indeed 
to sit down in patience under such a 
presentiment. Jennie, driven forward by 
fate and circumstance and mad first love, 
had but a poor chance of drawing back in 
time; she offered an example of the 
inutility of human effort, the powerless- 
ness of ordinary religious faith against the 
passion of instinct and the transports of 
imagination. Another man might have 
seen some opportunity for his own claim 
in the after days of the girl’s disillusion ; 
Harlowe, too candid to be astute and too 
ignorant of women to know their possi- 
bilities for suffering and transition, had 
still something better to guide him than 
cunning or experience, and that was his 
own affection. 

“Tf she did not love me before, she 
will not love me after her eyes are 
opened,” he thought ; and, having a store 
of little maxims which saved him many 
long soliloquies, he added, ‘He com- 
plains wrongfully on the sea that twice 
suffers shipwreck. She threw me over 
once. It would be my own fault if she 
threw me over a second time.” But he 
resolved to put a brave face on _ his 
wounded. pride ; a new protective tender- 
ness stole over the love which had once 
been so reluctant in confessing itself, and 
so much too hard under chagrin. Several 
hours were spent in composing the letter 
which contained the true copy of Paxton 
& Grainger’s report. How should he 
tell the facts most gently? How could 
he avoid the tone or semi-tone of the 
prophet proved faithful? How might he, 
without offering excuses for Federan’s 
conduct, best save poor Jennie from some 
at least of the mortification which she 
would, incurably, have to feel? To 
excuse Federan was beyond his power ; 
to speak of him with impartiality was 
also impossible ; at last he managed to 
write a letter in which Federan’s name 
did not occur. After it was posted 
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Harlowe attacked his day’s labour with 
feverish energy. Another of his maxims 
—‘ Living well is the best revenge ”— 
sustained him up to a certain point; but 
toward the evening, when he wandered 
on to the hillocks surrounding the town 
and saw the fires of the great engineering 
works burning in the distance, their smoke 
lashing the peaceful summer sky, their 
chimneys rising like black impregnable 
pillars of some barrier between himself 
and the flowery world of nightingales, 
loves, delicious retreats, and alluring in- 
securities—when he saw all this and heard 
the church bells chiming out monotonous 
hours for him, but perhaps ecstatic ones 
for other men, the New Zealand dream 
itself melted away in the cool and care- 
less breeze, the maxims kept silent, and 
he rebelled against the loneliness of his 
lot. 

That same night he took the express 
to London, and the next morning he left 
London for Franton., 

** She is unhappy, and I can help her,” 
he told himself. In the train he read 
ten newspapers, and as a consequence 
ten obituary notices of the same eminent 
statesman, lately deceased. He compared 
the facts, detected discrepancies, and felt 
that such an occupation was not merely 
diverting but instructive. When he thought 
he might safely glance at his watch, he 
saw that one hundred and fifteen minutes 
had been well numbed. Encouraged, he 
bought at a junction several sixpenny 
magazines and The Mining Engineer, the 
new number of which was just out. 

* Here’s luck!” he exclaimed, having 
determined to be moderate in all his 
desires. When he reached Franton late 
in the afternoon, he liked the look of 
every one at the station—from the guard 
to the boy at the bookstall; he experi- 
enced some difficulty in choosing a fly- 
man—they were all so obliging. He 
decided, eventually, in favour of the one, 
the least pleasant perhaps, who had first 
caught his eye. “That is the fairest 
way.” 

Franton air seemed to possess remark- 
able qualities; the place itself was out 
of the way, the train service was abomin- 
able, and the local inns could not be 
recommended. But, apart from these 
drawbacks, ['ranton was well worth a 
visit. As the fly passed through the 
high iron gates of Franton Manor he 
heard the peacocks screaming, and he 
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seemed to be entering a deserted domain. 
Not a leaf stirred; no butterfly or moth 
or bird or living thing could be seen ; 
the unoccupied porter’s lodge at the 
entrance was covered with red and yellow 
roses; the boughs of the trees in the 
orchard were heavy with apples: but he 
felt that the roses would fall at a touch, 
and the apples prove sour eating. His 
spirits grew depressed, and he drove 
along looking backwards over his shoulder 
in the direction of Miss Leddle’s cottage. 

Mrs. Tredegar, exhausted by sobbing, 
was moaning on her bed, when a servant, 
bearing Harlowe’s card on a salver, came 
to her bedside. The gentleman had 
asked for Miss Sussex; Miss Sussex was 
waiting hand and foot on Miss ‘Tredegar— 
she could see no one, and no one, on any 
pretence, except Dr. Rench and ‘Tagg, 
was admitted into the sick-room. What 
was to be done? Mrs. Tredegar vaguely 
remembered Harlowe’s name, and swift 
malice prompted her to make mischief 
without loss of time between this individual 
and Jennie. Realising that the traces of 
tears on her face would aid the eloquence 
of all she intended to say—she did not 
try to remove them, but descended as 
she was to the drawing-room. When she 
stood in the doorway of that apartment, 
Harlowe was immediately impressed, as 
she knew he could not fail to be, by her 
age, her stateliness, and the majestic 
candour of her grief. In subdued tones 
she told the young man as much as she 
knew, and more than she understood, of 
the situation in regard to Federan, and her 
daughter’s most serious state. Harlowe 
was about to interrupt her with the 
assertion that, to his certain knowledge, 
Jennie and Federan were engaged to be 
married, when he remembered that the 
matter had been confided to him under 
the strictest promise of secrecy; but he 
maintained stoutly, in defence of his 
friend, that she was as incapable of telling 
a lie as she was of disturbing another 
woman’s happines. 

Mrs. Tredegar smiled in pity: “She is 
a dangerous girl— for men.” 

He was wholly unable to seize the real 
meaning of words in a certain order of 
ideas. He could make nothing of Mrs. 
‘Tredegar’s remark, but his whole being 
rose in anger. “I won't allow her to 
remain here another day,” he said hastily : 
“no one could ever have one doubt of 
her” 
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Again he had to check himself. A 
friendless girl is thrice friendless when 
a man attempts her defence. Mrs. 
Tredegar became indulgent and intelligent, 
if much colder, in her manner, 

“JT knew your father,” she said, and, 
shaking her head, sighed deeply. 

The interview thus came to an end, 
and Harlowe left the Manor with a feeling 
that his call would be used against Jennie 
by her enemies, and converted into a 
compromising attention. 

“JT can do nothing for her—did I wish 
it ever so much. ‘The one person who 
is able, and must be made to help, is 
Federan.” 

He ordered the flyman to drive to the 
local railway, and there he caught a train, 
after waiting two hours, for Cumbers- 
borough. ‘lhere were no trains to Yafford 
till the following day. 


Gerald had replied to Rachel’s note by 
telegram, saying that he would call at 
Franton, if she would see him, early on 
the morrow. No answer came to him, 
and he passed a night of agony, realising 
that, by some means, he would have to 
raise fifteen thousand pounds within a 
week. His aunt might be persuaded to 
wait for her seven thousand ; but when 
a man is penniless and without resources, 
a large sum which has to be found may 
be reduced by half and still remain a 
crushing liability. ‘To add to his fears, 
Colonel Howland had sent a letter by 
express messenger to say that he must 
insist on further details. His wife, it 
seems, had been so perturbed by Rachel’s 
story, that, while she did not attach the 
slightest importance to the love-affair, she 
had the gravest apprehensions about the 
safety of Colonel Howland’s investment. 


Had Federan not remembered tales of 


good tidings which came with the dawn, 
and legends of men who committed 
suicide when an hour’s endurance would 
have brought them news of an unexpected 
legacy, he would have blown his brains 
out. If the two women at Franton were 
unhappy, he was in a far worse plight, for, 
in his case, remorse and despair were 
added to his sentimental misfortune, while 
disgrace and absolute ruin seemed, failing 
a miracle, his inevitable punishment. By 
the time Harlowe arrived another night 
was near at hand, and Federan was 
beginning to shudder at the prospect of 
a second encounter with his conscience, 
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his forebodings, and his temptation to 
put an end to the whole thing quickly. 

Harlowe was the first to speak. He 
stood in the office and looked his success- 
ful rival straight in the eyes. 

*“We ought to know each other,” he 
said: “‘ Miss Sussex is a friend of mine. 
I don't think you can be aware that they 
are having a good deal of trouble at 
Franton. Miss Tredegar is dangerously 
ill—she’s not expected to live.” 

Federan saw his hopes were overturned. 
“Is she dying?” he asked, after a dread- 
ful pause. 

**So her mother told me.” 

**T shall soon have more trouble than I 
can stand,” exclaimed Federan, and his 
voice failed. “I have been deceived by 
Coolidge.” 

‘That coal on the estate? I knew you 
were being taken in there. I couldn't 
suppose that you wished to take in other 
people.” 

“Speculation is speculation after all,” 
said Gerald, with a sharp glance, “ but I 


draw the line at a few things. I have 
been horribly deceived and let in.” 
‘But Jennie mustn’t be ruined.” 
‘“How do you mean—ruined? What 


has she to do with it ?” 

Harlowe answered him = scornfully. 
“You must know. You have forced her 
to deny your engagement.” 

“The engagement is broken off.” 

“Thank God! I disappréved of you 
from the first. I didn’t like you.” 

** That is frank.” 

“IT wish to be frank. I disliked you. 
I felt that you were a man who couldn’ 
be trusted. I call you weak. I call you 
cowardly. Do you know what the love of 
a good woman means? Do you think 
you can whistle to it, call it back at your 
pleasure or send it away? If so, I 
venture to say that you are greatly mis- 
taken.” 

‘**] don’t ask youto think well of me,” 
said Federan ; *‘but I ask you, for her 
sake, to try and make peace between us.” 

“For her sake!” exclaimed Harlowe. 
“You're pretty sure of yourself!” 

‘*T am sure of her. She doesn’t know 
yet all I have been through. When she 
hears the facts 

“Tt isn’t for her happiness to believe 
in you.” 

“Tt isn’t for her happiness to doubt 
me.” 

“If I can induce her to put you, for 
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ever, out of her mind,” said Harlowe, ‘* I 
shall do so. I can quite believe that you 
fascinated her, that you interested her, 
that you did everything in your power to 
make yourself indispensably agreeable to 
her. I can believe that she loved you; 
but that she could continue to love you 
after such conduct as this I doubt 
entirely.” 

“Your doubt is natural,” said Federan ; 
“any man in your position would enter- 
tain it. You see, perhaps, a chance for 
yourself.” 

“That is my affair. But I don’t see 
a chance for a man who is a liar.” 

Federan shrugged his shoulders. “I 
excuse you because things look black 
against me. I am prepared to make 
every reparation in my power.” 

“The reparation ought not to be 
necessary. I consider that your actions 
have been unpardonable. She couldn't re- 
spect you or trust you again. I’d sooner 
see her dead than reconciled with you.” 

“Then it’s war to the knife, is it?” 
said Federan. 

“There is no war and there are no 
knives so far as I am concerned. I’m a 
plain dealer, and I am telling you frankly 
what I think about you. And you are at 
perfect liberty to tell me, in return, what 
you think of me.” 

“Qh,” said the other, ‘I’m not going 
to waste time on that. I haven’t slept a 
wink for a week. I may as well tell you. 


Coolidge has bolted with the purchase- 
money—bungled the whole thing horribly. 
‘The manager at the bank got suspicious, 
Howland and that devil Lux were after 
me like hounds. I don’t blame them— 
it was a swindle from A to Z! But I am 
as much fooled as they were: what is 
more, I am utterly ruined, whereas they 
have merely lost, perhaps, some money. 
Do you expect me to play the Romeo 
with all this worry on my mind? What 
can I do?” 

Harlowe had a_ sudden _ inspiration. 
“Would you go abroad if I could get you 
an opening ?” 

“I'd go anywhere.” He went over to 
the horsehair sofa and threw himself 
upon it. “I’m dead beat—just dead 
beat. On my honour, I don’t care what 
happens.” - 

Harlowe, a soldier’s son, could not 
forget that Federan, now so broken, so 
spiritless, so weary, had been a good 
fighter once. What blight had destroyed 
his manliness ? how had he fallen to this 
mean disaster ? 

“‘T want her to forget me. I want her 
to be happy. But I can never again be 
happy,” muttered Federan, and he turned 
his face to the wall. 

Every man, sooner or later, has to 
utter his own epitaph. Harlowe’s thin 
lips trembled, and he felt that Federan 
himself had justly ended the conversation. 
‘There was no more left to be said. 


(70 be continued. ) 


WHAT MAKES YOU SIT AND SIGH? 


BY REGINALD LUCAS, M.P. 


HAT makes you sit and 
sigh ? 

An unkind word that passed me 
by, 


Sped by some unknown enemy. 


What makes you smile to-day? 
A kindly thought that came my 
way ; 


From whom it came I cannot say. 


What need to smile or sigh? 

Each thought or word that’s sent 
to fly, 

Goes round the world for ever and 


aye. 


7 


What matter where it goes? 
Because a broadcast seed it sows 
Whence comes—the thistle or the 


rose ! 
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’, ALT!” 
The word passed down the 


column, and with a subdued 
jingle and clatter the long line stopped. 

‘“*Dismount !” 

The troopers, stiff with many hours in 
the saddle at a slow walk along jungle 
paths in the dark, stamped and stretched 
their legs. Here and there a horse shook 
himself with a rattle. ‘lhe three officers 
drew together in the path, leaving their 
horses to the orderlies. 

“You say it is near here ?” 

“Tt cannot be far.” 

“ Why halt ?” 

“There is no path beyond here. We 
must go through the jungle. 1 cannot 
see my way in the dark. We must wait 
for dawn.” 

“Won't they be off?” 

“T don’t think so. We must be ahead 
of all information, But anyhow, it cannot 
be helped.” 

The Captain took out his watch, but 
it was too dark to see the hands. He lit 
a match, which burned steadily in the 
still air. 

“Four o’clock. When is the dawn?” 

“Tn half an hour.” 

The Captain returned to the head of 
the little column, and told his Subadar 
there was half an hour’s rest. “ We start 
at dawn, as soon as we can see. ‘Tell the 
men _ to loosen the girths.” 

Then he returned to the Police Officer. 
They both sat down upon a log and lit 
cigarettes. 
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BY H. FIELDING HALL. 


“You know this place?” asked the 
soldier. 

‘“T have shot round these hills often. 
It is a good place for deer, and maybe a 
bison. I. shot a tiger just where I think 
their camp is now.” 

‘What sort of place is it ?” 

“ An open grass glade, with the stream 
on -one side and the jungle round the 
other.” 

** Banks steep ?” 

“Yes. You can’t ride up them; the 
bed all boulders.” 

“Can we get through the jungle ?” 

“It is fairly open. You could extend 
the men when we get near.” 

The Captain nodded. Then, blowing 
out the smoke of his cigaretté carelessly : 
“ Will they show fight ?” 

“Tt depends. If we make a complete 
surprise, they will run. Otherwise they 
may fight a little. They have a dozen 
muskets they took from the Police Station 
they rushed.” = 

‘* How many of them are there ?” 

“T don’t know exactly. Perhaps fifty, 
perhaps a hundred. Hardly more.” 

There was silence for a time. Away 
to the east a faint silver line undulated 
along the sky. That was the dawn over 
the hills. 

“Look here, Brown,” said the Captain, 
*‘ what is this to be ?” 

The other was surprised. ‘“ How do 
you mean ?” 

“What I mean is this,” said the Cap- 
tain. “Iam a soldier, and my sowars are 
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soldiers. When we make war, we make 
war. Civilians imagine war to be a sort 


of nursery game with perambulators and 
feeding-bottles. I don’t. Do you want 
this rebellion stopped ?” 

‘*Why,” said the other, “ what do you 
suppose I want ?” 

“Can't say,” said the soldier. “You 
never know what civilians want, except 
that they have a general idea that soldiers 
are made to be shot at, not to shoot. 
Now, if they fire on us that is war.” 

The Police Officer nodded. ‘I know 
what you mean. Well, I quite agree 
with you. ‘They want a lesson. ‘They 
must have one if we are to preserve the 
province. ‘They are out in open rebellion, 
and deserve no mercy.” 

The soldier made no reply; he only 


drummed his heels on the ground. ‘The 
dawn came quickly. The silver light was 
flooding up from behind the hills. Half 


across the sky the stars were gone out. 
Little by little the grey shadows near 
formed themselves into trees. It seemed 
as if the shadows ran together leaving 
open spaces. A coppersmith bird rang 
his clear note, and far away a jungle cock 
crowed. The column was again on 
march, It went slowly. ‘There was no 
road nor path, but their leader knew 


the forest. He rode ahead with the 
Captain, guiding the column. Behind 


came the Indian troopers in a long line. 

Presently they came to a stream, and 
stopped to give their horses a drink. 
“How far now?” asked the Captain. 

The Police Officer shook his head. 
“ About a mile, I think. But I am not 
quite sure where we are. I am _ not 
certain which bend this is. If we are 
where I think, there should be an old 
shooting-hut round that elbow. Wait a 
minute: I will go and see.” He cant- 
ered forward over the loose sand. 

The hut was there. He saw it as 
soon as he turned—a little structure of 
rough posts and bamboos roofed with 
leaves. It was half ruinous now, its 
straight lines broken, and it seemed part 
of the forest about it. 

The Police Officer reined up; he was 
about to wheel his pony when something 
attracted his attention. Something within 
the opening of the hut moved. He rode 
forward to investigate. The light was 
still faint ; the sun had not yet touched 
even the tree-tops. In the shadow it 
was difficult to see; it was necessary to 
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get quite close. But before he could 
do so, before his pony could scramble 
up the steep bank on the edge of which 
the hut stood, there was a sharp click 
and then a rustle, a movement, and a 
man ran out. Evidently he was a rebel 
outpost. His matchlock, which had missed 
fire, was over his shoulder. Brown pur- 
sued him. 

The forest was not dense, and a pony 
could follow. But it could seldom gallop, 
and the fugitive maintained his distance. 
He wanted to alarm the camp. The 
Police Officer wanted to catch him or 
disable him. If the rebels were alarmed 
the cavalry surprise was at an end. ‘They 
would have had their march for nothing. 
The insurrection would continue and 
spread. Brown drew his sword, and 
pressed his heels into his pony’s flanks 
There were no incidents in the chase. 
The man ran, the horseman followed. 
The man avoided the trees with ease, 
his pursuer struck them occasionally with 
horse or shoulder. He lost his helmet, 
and his coat was torn. The chase con- 
tinued. But the runner got weary, out 
of breath. He became distressed. First 
he threw away his gun, which eased 
him for a little, then he began to dodge. 
He avoided the opener parts, and chose 
every little clump or thicker undergrowth 
for his path. 

The dodging became more pronounced. 
Instead of keeping to one direction he 
ran in curves, his object always the 
thicker forest. He was evidently nearly 
done. ‘The Police Officer gained rapidly, 
his sure-footed pony dodging like a forest 
beast. 

At last the runner tripped upon a root, 
and fell headlong. 

The Police Officer dismounted. He 
stood over the Burman in a moment, 
sword in hand ready to strike. But the 
man never moved. Brown turned him 
over, and saw that in falling he had 
struck his head. Blood poured from a 
cut across the forehead near the eye, 
which was nearly torn out of the socket 
Brown stood uncertain. 

Then he became aware that he was 
nearly out of the forest. The big trees 
ended where he stood. ‘There was a 
fringe of brush and then an opening. 
Leaving the man where he lay, the Police 
Officer stepped forward a few paces and 
stopped. A wide glade was before him ; 
on one side ran a stream, the others were 
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closed by a ring of forest. The glade 
was still in forest, but the morning sun 
fell on the tree-tops all round, making 
a golden circle. It was full of people. 
Near the stream were three carts, the 
bullocks unyoked, the carts evidently 
occupied as sleeping-places. ‘They formed 
the nucleus of a dozen __leaf-covered 
shelters. It was the rebel camp. The 
men themselves seemed mostly to be 
asleep yet: their recumbent forms could 
be seen under the lean-tos. But nearer 
the stream were two cooking fires alight. 
At one a woman and three men sat 
watching a pot cooking, at the other were 
four boys. A few men walked about the 
glade. Some were tending the oxen, one 
or two were cleaning their arms. From 
the stream came the splashing of bathers. 
No one noticed the Police Officer as he 
stood knee-deep in fern watching. He 
was so near that he could recognise some 
of the people: there were two hunters he 
knew, some village boys, hardly young 
men yet. It had all the appearance of 
a party of lads out on a frolic. Yet it 
was a matter of life and death. Afraid 
of being seen, the Police Officer with- 
drew. 

He came again to the man who had 
fallen. Blood in a dark thin trickle came 
out of his mouth. The movements of 
his chest had stopped. He was dead. 
Then Brown, looking closer, saw that he 
was only a lad too—maybe twenty, not 
more, 

“ Poor devil!” he said. 

A sudden disgust seized him, and he 
stood still. Once he looked back and 
listened. There was no sound from 
whither he had come. Stop—was that 
a clatter? With a sudden movement he 
sheathed his sword and went forward. 
He passed out of the forest into the 
glade. He went across the glade to 
where he had marked the guns taken 
from the Police Station roughly piled. 
There he stopped, and, facing the huts 
and people by the stream, he called out, 
“The cavalry are on you. Run!” 

It seemed at first as if no one heard 
him. He called again. ‘The young men 
by the fire jumped up, the men with arms 
turned, the sleepers woke. In a moment 
the camp was alive. Alarmed, nut under- 
standing, they ran to and fro asking each 
other what was the matter. . ‘Then, seeing 
the Englishman by the arms, they ap- 
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proached him. One or two had swords 
and drew them, more to soothe their own 
alarm than out of anger. 

He waited till they came near him, 
then he said, ‘ You had better run and 
look sharp. ‘The cavalry will be out on 
you in amoment. Get away across the 
stream. ‘That is your only chance.” 

They stood uncertain, unable to realise, 
while others came up asking, ‘‘ What is 
it?” More drew their swords, some 
angrily, as if they would cut him down 
as he stood there with his hands in his 
pockets. They could not get at the guns 
because he stood by them. 

‘The murmur of voices became a babel, 
the people became almost a ring about 
him. ‘Their uncertainty was disappearing 
as they began to understand what was 
before them. They were collecting them- 
selves for the rush which was to cut him 
down. ‘They drew their swords sharply, 
swinging them in their hands; their 
foreheads lowered, they bent themselves 
to spring. 

“Hush!” he said sharply, holding up 
his hand. ‘Chut!” 

There was a dead silence, unwilling, 
spontaneous. At first all that was heard 
was the matin song of the birds singing 
in the trees, the challenge of a pheasant, 
the sharp cry of the parrots. ‘Then out 
of the forest came the far-away jingle of 
a stirrup, the ring of a bit, the thud of 
a horse hoof on a stone. 

The Englishman nodded to the men 
before him in pleased satisfaction at the 
proof of his words. ‘You see, they are 
coming. Cut and be off. Drop all these 
swords and things and go.” 

For a minute yet they stood uncertain. 
Then the ring dissolved. ‘There were 
running figures across the sunlit grass, 
the rattle of falling arms cast hurriedly 
aside, splashes in the stream, a crackle 
of brushwood beyond; and when the 
cavalry burst into the glade they saw only 
a few fleeting brown backs far away, a 
score of cattle grazing at their tethers, 
and the Police Officer seated on a pile of 
guns. 

He apologised. “I came upon them 
suddenly. ‘They ran like Jamplighters,” 
he explained. 

“It is rather strange, and very un- 
fortunate,” said the soldier. 

And the Police Officer agreed that it 
was both. 
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A VISIT TO THE ISLAND OF ST. VINCENT 
AND THE SOUFFRIERE. 














HILE the recollection of the 
terrible eruptions in the West 
Indies is still fresh in the minds 


of everyone, I think that perhaps a short 
account of a visit I paid to the Island of 
St. Vincent and its far-famed Souffriére, a 
few years ago, may not prove uninteresting. 
I was making a tour of the West 
India Islands, at most of which I 
landed, thinking each one I arrived at 
more beautiful tian the last, and had 
spent an hour or two at St. Vincent on 
my way to Trinidad, when I had been 
most kindly entertained at luncheon at 
Government House; but being a total 
stranger both to the Administrator, 
Colonel Sandwith, and Mrs. Sandwith, 
I was most agreeably surprised, when in 
Jamaica, at receiving a very cordially 
worded invitation to repeat my visit and 
to make some stay with them, an invitation 
which I gratefully and gladly accepted. 
Accordingly, before returning home to 
England, I spent ten days with them ; 
and I think I saw the greatest part of the 
lovely, but now most unfortunate island, 
of which so much has been heard lately. 
In company with Mrs. Sandwith I 
made various delightful excursions, either 
in a Carriage or on horseback, in different 
directions, and came to the conclusion 
that, for beauty of scenery, St. Vincent 
was comparable to any of the other fair 
tropical islands I had admired, save 


only to that gem of the Caribbean Sea, 
Dominica, and perhaps to parts of the 
north coast of Jamaica. 

The capital town, Kingston, is very 
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pretty, built close to the edge of the sea, 
the business houses, European dwellings 
and native huts standing among gardens 
and shaded by palm trees. It boasts a 
cathedral; and when I attended the Sunday 
morning service, I could not help smiling at 
the appearance of the little coal-black choir- 
boys, in their white surplices, each armed 
with a fan! One of them had forgotten 
his, and was very fidgety and distressed 
until it was brought to him, although it 
was not in the least necessary, the 
cathedral being admirably ventilated, with 
large unglazed windows, and not at all hot. 

Government House stands at a con- 
siderable height above the town, at the 
head of a steep valley which is cultivated 
as a botanical garden, and most admir- 
ably kept in order, under the charge of 
Mr. Powell, who had been sent there 
from Kew Gardens, and appeared to be 
deeply interested in his work. He gave 
me much information with regard tu 
tropical horticulture and agriculture, 
and showed all the beauties of his garden, 
including a humming-bird’s nest, made of 
the silk cotton of the ceiba tree, a 
gigantic specimen of which towered over 
all its neighbours. The nest looked like 
a ball of floss silk, and was suspended 
from a branch by a single thread. 
Unluckily the brilliant little architects had 
been clever enough to build their fairy 
dwelling, which seemed to float in the air, 
just high enough to make it impossible 
for the curious to peep into it, which 
1 longed to do: humming-bird babies 
must be worth seeing. 























A VISIT TO ST. VINCENT AND THE SOUFFRIERE. 


One afternoon we visited Belair, to see 
the hot springs, and were hospitably enter- 
tained by Mr. Browne, who was so good 
as to give me some Carib stone imple- 
ments found on his property. 

This place, Belair, has been mentioned 
several times in connection with the 
eruption, and, if I am not mistaken, a 
letter from Mr. Browne, in which he gave 
a description of it, appeared in the Z7mes. 

To ride or walk or sit out of doors in 
St. Vincent after the sun has set, is a 
particularly pleasing experience, as the 
fireflies then appear in myriads, and 
amongst them sparkle some, especially 
brilliant, which are, I believe, peculiar to 
this island, and which go by the name, 
locally at least, of the “La Belle ” firefly. 
They quite deserve their name, being 
much larger and brighter than the ordinary 
insect: they carry two sidelights (port and 
starboard), and as they flash about among 
their commoner kinsfolk, they shine like 
electric lamps among tallow candles. A 
“La Belle ” actually illuminates the path 
across which it flies! 

Much, however, as I enjoyed these 
minor excursions, I will only attempt 
a description of the most important and 
interesting one of all, one which required 
a great deal of preparation and arrange- 
ment on the part of Colonel Sandwith, 
for which I have always felt grateful to 
him, knowing that he took all the trouble 
in order to give me the gratification of 
seeing the Souffritre, although I hope 
that it also afforded pleasure to Mrs. 
Sandwith, who had not yet been there. 

At two o'clock, then, one afternoon, 
Mrs. Sandwith and I, with Canon Branch 
and another gentleman, left Kingston in 
a “dug-out” canoe, rowed by five stalwart 
negroes, for Bariowlee, where the Canon 
had been so good as to offer us lodging 
for the night at his rectory, and where we 
arrived soon after five, to find tea and 
lawn-tennis going on. It all seemed very 
like an English scene: the little church 
with its spire, the rectory house near by 
with its green tennis-lawn, the cluster of 
cottages nestled under the hill; only the 
waving palm-trees which sheltered and 
ornamented them showed how far away 
we were from the old country. 

The sea-coast along which we had 
passed was very fine ; and what especially 
interested me was the numberless de- 
serted fortifications : ruined stone or earth 
works, with their old dismounted cannon 
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lying half-hidden in the rank vegetation, 
crowned every headland or isolated rock. 

The night was very hot and close, not 
conducive to sleep, and the situation of 
the village cannot be healthy, lying as it 
does on the shore and close under the 
shadow of the mountains, and I was not 
sorry to leave my bed at the very early 
hour which was ‘in orders.” But, alas ! 
I found that the climate of the tropics is 
no more to be relied on than our much- 
abused English one. On the previous 
evening we had had a cloudless sky, and 
every hope of a brilliant day to follow; 
but when I roused myself, it was to find 
rain falling, and my progress to the bath- 
house, a hundred yards from the rectory, 
through the wet and slush in pitch darkness 
(not even illuminated by a friendly “La 
Belle”), lamp in hand, was not a joy. 


(N.B.—The bath-rooms in the West 
Indies are always separate out-door 
buildings, the baths being generally 


delicious, deep enough to swim in, with a 
clear stream running through them.) 

The weather had improved when we 
made our start, at 6.30 a.m., and we had 
a delightful- row in another big canoe 
along a lovely coast to Chateau Belair, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Parson gave us a 
second breakfast (for our first one had 
been very sketchy and hurried), and here 
we found horses awaiting us. I was very 
well mounted on a strong and active cob, 
whose owner, Mr. Musgrave, a gentleman 
holding an official position in the island, 
was good enough to lend him to me, riding 
himself another and I fear less pleasant 
animal than “Punch.” Our number 
was also augmented by several of our 
friends from Bariowlee ; but Canon Branch, 
finding that the horse he had ordered had 
not been sent for him, returned home. 

After breakfast, then, we mounted and 
made a fresh start, but were disappointed 
to find that the improvement in the 
weather had been only temporary: the 
heavy showers had turned into a steady 
downpour of rain ; it fell in torrents, and 
was accompanied by a thick fog, which, 
as our chief object was to see a fine 
prospect, was decidedly annoying. 

However, on we went, undaunted, 
following the sea coast (which here is 
nearly flat) for some miles before com- 
mencing the ascent of the mountain at 
the top of which is the volcano. At no 
time could we ride tast, as some of our 
party were on foot, not to mention the 
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negroes who carried the luncheon in great 
baskets on their heads. It was rather 
chilly work, and tropical rain is decidedly 
penetrating, for although I wore a water- 
proof coat I was soon wet through. As 
I was admiring a hill covered entirely 
with tree ferns, palms, and a profusion 
of maidenhair fern, and remarking upon 
their luxuriance to Mr. Musgrave, I could 
not help laughing when he said—as the 
rain fell in sheets—“‘ Oh, but how I wish 
you could see it in the rainy season!” 
Of course, April is ot the rainy season, 
and the weather was exceptional, so that, 
wonderful as the vegetation appeared to 
me, I suppose it was really not at its best. 

About two miies short of the top of 
the mountain a halt was called, and we 
dismounted in order to rest the horses 
and at the same time have our luncheon. 
I sat down on a wet log, under the shelter 
of a magnificent tree, with one of the 
plates which had been thoughtfully pro- 
vided on my lap; but, before I could 
begin upon the good things heaped on 
it, the rain had filled it to overflowing, 
and everything was swimming about. 
Mr. Musgrave insisted, before we re- 
mounted, on administering a dose of raw 
whisky all round, and I verily believe 
he thereby saved our lives. The fog was 
even more vexatious than the rain, as 
nothing was visible at a few yards’ distance, 
and we pursued our way in rather low 
spirits, thinking that we had come all the 
way for nothing. 

At length, when we attained an altitude 
of two thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, we were brought to a stop on 
what we were told (for we could see 
nothing) was a narrow ridge on one side 
of which lay the Souffritre. We waited 
despairingly, hoping against hope that we 
might perhaps, in time, get a glimpse of 
something. ‘Yen minutes passed, and we 
were just about to give it up, when— 
wonder of wonders—the rain stopped, 
the fog rolled away, rising like a stage 
curtain, and there at our feet lay the 
stupendous crater! There was a general 
cry of astonishment and admiration. 

Almost sheer down from the spot on 
which we stood was the huge volcanic 
basin which goes by the name of the 
St. Vincent Souffriére (Souffriere being 
only a West Indian term for crater, nearly 
all the other islands possessing one ) ; it is 
three miles round, a deep cup, the sides 
of which are perpendicular cliffs 1600 ft. 
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high ; from them we looked straight down 
into the steely waters of the unfathomed 
lake. ‘Those who have read the accounts 
of the eruptions will remember the de- 
scriptions of the great clouds of steam 
which emanated from the volcano, which 
was condensing and blowing off the waters 
of this weird lake. 

I often wonder what it is like now, 
and whether the aspect of the crater is 
completely changed. Then it was very 
impressive and awe-inspiring, very mysteri- 
ous, never to be forgotten by those who 
thus saw it, although not more than five 
minutes were allowed us during which to 
wonder and admire; then—down came 
the fog again, obliterating everything from 
our view, and it seemed incredible that 
this extraordinary phenomenon should be 
so close to us that it would almost have 
been possible to have dropped a stone 
into the deep waters, and yet that it 
should be absolutely invisible. 

I really believe, however, that I could 
not have beheld this wonderful scene to 
better advantage, and that the impression 
it made upon me would not have been so 
deep and lasting if I had seen it on a 
clear, sunny day, instead of under such 
remarkable and striking circumstances. 

The party from Bariowlee here left us, 
and retraced their steps homewards, and 
only Mrs. Sandwith, Mr. Musgrave and I 
proceeded down the windward side of 
the mountain. The violence of the rain- 
storm had diminished, but the fog pre- 
vented us from seeing the view over the 
“Carib country ” to the sea, which must 
be very extensive ; it could not, however, 
conceal the glorious vegetation which 
covered the hill sides, and those of the 
deep valleys which we skirted or crossed : 
such forests of tree-ferns, and, lower down, 
great palm-trees of many varieties, besides 
all kinds of other strange and_ beautiful 
trees and flowers; even if I knew their 
names they would be too numerous to 
set down here; but I was especially 
attracted by the begonias, both red and 
pink, which luxuriated on each side of 
our path, 

The track —it was little more—was very 
steep in places, and crossed several little 
rivers, one of which, we were told, had 
been in flood and impassable a few hours 
before we forded it. 

At last we reached what, for little 
St. Vincent, might be called an extensive 
plain, lying between the foot of the 
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mountain and the sea, which goes by the 
name of the Carib country, having been 
allotted to these aborigines at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. They 
broke the agreement, revolted, and since 
this last Carib war or rebellion many 
were deported to Demarara, and when I 
passed through their ancient settlement 
I was told that there were but few left in 
it. It has special rights and privileges, 
but I fear this remnant of the old 
inhabitants of the land has suffered 
severely in the eruption which devastated 
their fertile country. 

After two or three miles of level riding 
we dismounted at an estate farmed by a 
Scotchman, to whom Colonel Sandwith 
had written, asking him if he would allow 
us to rest and have some refreshment at 
his house ; but he, doubtless not expect- 
ing us in such weather, had gone out. 
The languid lady who—I can scarcely 
say received us, but—permitted us to 
enter her house and drawing-room, gave 
us no welcome, and never thought of 
offering us the cup of tea we were longing 
for, so we cut our visit very short, 
scrambled back into our wet saddles, and 
continued our journey somewhat chilled 
both in body and spirit. Fortunately, in 
this flat bit of country, we were able to put 
our horses into a canter, and cover the few 
miles to George Town in a fairly short time, 
getting a little warmed by the exercise. 

George Town is the second largest town 
in St. Vincent, and I believe narrowly 
escaped severe damage in the great 
eruption. Our ultimate destination was 
Grand Sable, a house belonging to a 
gentleman, Mr. Hazel, who had dined 
at Government House one night, and 
hearing of our projected expedition had 
kindly placed it at Mrs. Sandwith’s dis- 
posal for the night. 

The Administrator had sent our luggage 
to meet us, that which we had at 
Bariowlee having been returned straight 
to Kingston ; and very glad we were to 
take off our dripping riding-gear and put 
on clean and dry garments, much wishing 
for that impossible luxury in the West 
Indies, ahot bath. However, an excellent 
dinner and early retirement to bed were 
good restoratives, and next morning I felt 
quite “ fit” and ready to mount the inde- 
fatigable “ Punch” and be lionised over 
an arrowroot farm by kind Mr. Musgrave. 

Grand Sable is one of the best houses 
I saw in the island—more solidly built 
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than the generality, spacious and comfort- 
able ; and the coffee-coloured housekeeper 
was quite a picture, very tall and imposing, 
and wearing an enormous straw hat over 
a voluminous turban. 

Colonel Sandwith had sent a buggy 
drawn by a horse and a mule to take 
us back to Kingston, a distance of thirty 
miles along the coast, and Mr. Musgrave 
took the reins, while the coachman rode 
and led our ponies home. ‘The drive 
along this, the Windward Road, was a 
very fine one, and the weather being a 
great contrast to that of the day before, 
the sky cloudless and the bluest of blue 
seas sparkling in the sunshine, it was 
most enjoyable. We had no further ad- 
ventures, except that the horse managed to 
tumble down quite flat without damaging 
himself; but arrived in good time at 
Government House, where the returning 
travellers were warmly welcomed by 
Colonel Sandwith. 

In describing the Souffriére I omitted 
to mention the very strong smell of sulphur 
emitted from the volcanic lake, which 
reached us even at the great height at 
which we stood; and I remember, even 
then, wondering whether the term “extinct 
volcano” applied to it by every one was 
a true one! I little thought how soon 
my fears would be justified, and that in a 
few short years much of that fair island 
would be devastated and the unfortunate 
planters and their people brought to the 
verge of ruin. Even as I write news has 
come ofa fresh eruption— of George Town 
being subjected to a rain of sand, the 
fertile arrowroot crops destroyed ; and of 
a repetition of the sand-fall and darkness 
in Barbados nearly as alarming as the 
similar phenomenon in 1812, when the 
last great eruption, fondly supposed to be 
the dying efforts of the volcano, occurred. 
We did not see the crater then formed, 
when the Barbadians were terrified by 
the sun being obscured for three days, 
and the ground covered several inches 
thick in sand and ashes. When it is re- 
membered that Barbados is one hundred 
miles to windward of St. Vincent, the 
extraordinary violence of the eruption can 
be conceived: the volcano must have 
projected the ashes far above the region 
of the trade wind. 

The following day I leit for Barbados 
and England. I had a kind “send-off” 
from most of the friends I had made in 
the island, Mr. Musgrave being so good 
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as to add to my store of ancient Carib 
stone implements, of which I carried away 
a most interesting collection. 

I left with the greatest regret, feeling 
that in all human probability I should 
never revisit the lovely island again, but 
hoping that I should have opportunities 
of renewing my friendship with my kind 
hosts who had been so good to me—a 
hope which, alas! in the case of one of 
them can never be fulfilled, for, not long 
afterwards, I heard the melancholy news 
that Colonel Sandwith’s career had been 
cut short, just as he was about to take 
up a better and more important office 
to which he had been appointed. Before 
he came to the West Indies he had done 
his country good service in Egypt and 
other parts of the world, and great things 
were expected of his future, when, during 
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a brief visit to London on_ business 
connected with his new appointment, he 
succumbed to an attack of influenza, which 
that year claimed many victims. 

I shall ever remember with gratitude 
the trouble he took to make the com- 
plicated arrangements for the expedition, 
and all the kindness he and Mrs. Sandwith 
showed me during-my stay with them. 

One night on board the 77vent, a few 
hours with some kind old friends of long 
standing at Barbados, and a very fine 
voyage to Plymouth, brought my West 
Indian tour to an end, a tour in which 
nearly all I did was interesting and nearly 
all I saw was beautiful, but no part of 
which has left a more pleasing recollection 
in my mind than my ten days’ sojourn 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
THE TIDAL WAVE 


BY W. LE. 


Ancient Mariner, “ I’ve followed the 
sea for forty-two years, and I never 
saw but one genuine tidal wave. Nowadays 
its the fashion to call every big wave a 
tidal wave. The captain of an Atlantic 
liner drives his ship into a head sea at full 
speed, and gets his deck swept. Naturally 
he don’t want to tell the owners that it was 
his fault, so he enters in his log-book that 
he met a tremendous tidal wave. By fair 
rights a tidal wave is nothing more than the 
coming in of the flood tide in a narrow river 
or bay, but what most men mean when they 
speak of a tidal wave is the sort of big swell 
that is made by an earthquake under the 
sea. That’s the kind of tidal wave that I saw 
when I was a youngster on board a Pacific 
whaler, and I never want to see another. 
“In those days a big fleet of whalers used 
to sail out of New Bedford every year. I 
had been at sea for three years, and used to 
ship as an able seaman, though I was only 
an overgrown boy ; and I wanted to go on 
a whaling voyage so as to complete my 
education. I shipped aboard the A/ary L. 
Smith, which had the name of being a 
comfortable ship, though her captain, old 
Dan Pratt, was generally thought to be a 
little mad. He wasn’t regularly crazy, or of 
course he couldn’t have kept his ship, 


- GM ancient of tidal waves,” said the 


although he was owner of three-fourths of 
her ; but there was something foul in his head 
gear, and at times it wouldn’t work smooth. 


in lovely, but now most unfortunate, 
St. Vincent 
ALDEN. 

“The Susan Ketchem was to sail the 


same day as ourselves, and we were both 
bound for the sperm whale fishery in the 
Pacific. The Susan was a sister ship of the 
Mary L. Smith, but her captain, whose 
name was Anderson, wasn’t a bit like old 
Captain Pratt. He was a reckless sort of 
chap, who would take all manner of chances 
provided he could fill up his ship with oil 
and get back to New Bedford in less time 
than any other ship of the whaling fleet. 
To my mind carrying sail on a whaler is a 
sight crazier than anything that our old man 
ever did, but there’s no denying that Captain 
Anderson was a smart man, if he was, as 
the New Bedford people said, a man without 
any sound religious principles to steer by. 
What made people particularly down on him 
was his habit of offering to Let on everything 
that came in his way. It was very seldom 
that he could induce anybody to bet with 
him, for nearly all the New Bedford captains 
were good religious men, and of course he 
couldn’t lower himself to bet with landsmen. 
He and Captain Pratt weren’t particularly 
friendly, for Anderson was always chaffing 
Pratt, and Pratt was the sort of man who con- 
siders a joke as next door to profane swearing. 

“The Susan Ketchem and the Mary L. 
Smith cast off at the same time, and as we 
were going down the bay under easy sail, 
and within speaking distance of one another, 
Anderson hailed us, and offered to bet 
Captain Pratt a hundred dollars that the 
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Susan would get to Valparaiso ahead of us. 
Captain Pratt said he wouldn’t make a bet 
with any man, but that he calculated to get 
to Valparaiso, and fill up his water-casks, 
and be half way to the line before the Susan 
could double the Cape. And then, just to 
show that he was in earnest, he set all 
three royals and the flying jib, though there 
was a strong breeze blowing, and as a rule 
he was a mighty careful man about carrying 
sail. It turned out, however, that he was in 
earnest about beating the Susan, and from 
that time till we fetched up in Valparaiso 
harbour he drove the old whaler as if she 
had been a Liverpool packet. 

“JT was in the port watch, and when we 
went below at eight o’clock on the first night 
out there was some grumbling among the 
men on account of the captain’s freak of 
trying to make a fast passage. Some said 
one thing and some another, but a fellow 
that we used to call the parson said, as he 
turned into his bunk, that the old man was 
stark mad, and we ought to refuse to do 
duty until he agreed to sail the ship as a 
whaler ougnt to be sailed. He had hardly 
got the words out of his mouth when some- 
body said, in a deep, solemn sort of voice, 
‘Obey your captain or youare all dead men.’ 
I supposed that it was an old Scotchman 
by the name of Bagpipes who made this 
remark, and just as a reminder that we 
didn’t want any preaching in that foke’sell 
I hove one of my sea-boots at him as he lay 
in his bunk. However, being considerably 
stronger than me, he convinced me that he 
hadn't said a word, and by the time things 
had quieted down and my nose had quit 
bleeding, every man-jack had sworn that 
he hadn’t said anything about obeying the 
captain. None of us liked the look of the 
thing, but we agreed that some one of the 
starboard watch must be at the bottom of 
it, and that we would find out who it was in 
the morning and give him what for. 

“The next day the Susan was out of 
sight, but the oid man was as keen on 
carrying sail as ever. Every little while it 
was, ‘Mr. Smith, we'll check in them 
weather braces a bit’; or, ‘Mr. Smith, 
we'll take a small pull at the lee braces’ ; 
or, “Mr. Smith, them topsail yards will 
stand a little more h’istin’, till Smith, who 
was generally a good enough second mate, 
was worried out of his mind, and the men 
were regularly tired out. 

“That same night our side went below 
at twelve o’clock, and pretty mad we were. 
Old Bagpipes had just remarked that the 
captain wasn’t fit to ship as Jimmy Dux on 
a turpentine packet, and that unless we had 
the pluck to seize the ship and make the 
mate carry her into Rio none of us would 
ever see New Bedford again, when there 
was a heavy groan, and a voice said, ‘ Take 
warning by me. I mutinied, and now where 
am I?’ We didn’t stop to inquire where 
he was, for there was no doubt this time 
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that a ghost had shipped along with us, and 
was trying to make himself sociable. The 
whole blessed watch was on deck in less 
than thirty seconds, and a worse scared lot 
you never saw. We hung round the wind- 
lass talking the thing over, when the mate 
came forrard and wanted to know what we 
were doing on deck. We told him that the 
foke’sell was chock-a-block with ghosts, and 
that in the circumstances the deck was good 
enough for us. He only said that we were 
a set of fools, and left us to do what we 
pleased for the rest of the watch. In the 
morning, when the starboard watch went 
below, the ghost had to have his say with 
them, and of course they tumbled up on 
deck as frightened as we had been. Not 
a man of them would put his head into the 
foke’sell until daylight. 

“Along in the first dog-watch the captain 
called all hands aft and made a speech. 
He said that he didn’t propose to have any 
grumbling aboard his ship. If the men 
did their duty and beat the Susan into 
Valparaiso there would be a dollar apiece 
coming to every man, but if any man showed 
signs of being mutinous he would wish he 
had never been born. ‘There was a chap,’ 
said the captain, ‘who mutinied aboard this 
very ship seven years ago, and the conse- 
quence was that he got a bullet through his 
head. That’s all I have to say on that 
subject. Now, what is this that I hear about 
there being a vhost in the foke’sell ?’ 

“ We told him that every man in the crew, 
barring a Dane who happened to be either 
at the wheel or on the look-out every time 
the ghost had spoken, had heard the ghost, 
and had come pretty near to seeing him. 
The captain said that it wasn’t the first time 
he had heard some such story, and his own 
idea was that when a crew took to grumbling 
and to speaking disrespectful of their officers 
the ghost of the chap who had mutinied 
and come to grief would be very likely to 
give them a friendly warning. - ‘You knock 
off grumbling,’ says the old man, ‘and I'll 
warrant that you'll hear no more ghosts. If 
you do, just come to me, and we'll see what 
the doctor can do about it.’ 

“When I say ‘doctor’ I don’t mean the 
cook, but a rea! genuine medico. He was 
a young fellow with the consumption, and 
he had paid the captain a lot of money to 
come on a whaling cruise, it being well 
known that the smell of oil, especially when 
the blubber is being tried out, will cure 
almost any case of consumption. I knew 
well enough that it takes a parson to wrestle 
with a ghost, and that a doctor can’t pre- 
scribe for ghosts, no matter how many 
people he may turn into ghosts in the course 
of his business. ‘Then, again, I didn’t take 
much stock in the captain’s idea that the 
ghost would keep quiet provided nobody 
grumbled. A ghost hasn’t any sort of call 
to set up as a policeman, and dictate to 
folks what they shall do and sha’n’t do. So 
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far as I can learn, the only thing a ghost 
cares to do is to frighten people. Ghosts 
haven’t any morals themselves, and it stands 
to reason that they don’t take any interest 
in other folks’ morals. 

“ After a day or two we got tired of stopping 
on deck all night, and went back to the 
foke’sell. Our side all agreed that they’d see 
if there was anything in the captain’s theory, 
and the first night that we went below not 
a man of us grumbled about anything. Sure 
enough the ghost kept himself to himself, 
and we did not hear a word or a groan out 
of him. The next night we tried the other 
tack, and Bagpipes said that the old man 
wasn’t fit to command a canal boat, and that 
he’d knock his head off for two cents. He 
hadn’t more than said this when the ghost 
sung out, ‘Beware!’ and Bagpipes bolted 
for the deck. The rest of us stayed in our 
bunks, being satisfied that what the captain 
said was true, and that if we knocked off 
grumbling and speaking disrespectfully of 
the officers the ghost would keep quiet. 

“There was very little more grumbling 
done, though I can’t say that we were any 
more contented than we had been. The 
old man did most everlastingly carry sail, 
and you can’t drive a ship without driving 
the crew at the same time. It used to be 
the rule with whalers to send down the 
topgallant masts before reaching the Horn, 
and to creep round under reefed topsails. 
But our old man never struck a blessed 
spar. We had the good luck to round the 
Horn with a fine easterly breeze, and every 
stitch of sail set that would draw. Then 
we hauled up on the port tack, and made 
a most amazing run up to Valparaiso, reach- 
ing the harbour on the seventy-first day 
after leaving New Bedford, which, for a 
ship like ours, was a wonderful passage. 
We were all dead sure that we had beaten 
the Susan Ketchem, until we had passed the 
southern headland and opened the bay. The 
first thing we saw was the Kefchem lying at 
anchor; and as soon as our mudhook was 
dropped, alongside came Captain Anderson, 
wanting to know how on earth we’d managed 
to make such a tremendously long passage. 
Captain Pratt was that mad that he didn’t 
wait for Anderson to come aboard, but just 
gave him a look over the side, and then 
went down into his cabin, which I needn’t 
say wasn’t polite, though it was natural. 

“Of course we didn’t get our dollar apiece, 
for we hadn’t beaten the Suwsavz; but the old 
man did have the decency to let all hands 
go ashore on liberty after we had filled the 
water-casks ; and when they came aboard 
at night there was such a row in the foke’sell 
that the ghost couldn’t have heard himself 
speak if he had tried to. We sailed for the 
sperm whale fishing ground before the 
Susan sailed, and we never saw her again 
until we were full of oil and on our way 
home. As for the ghost, we got so used 
to him, knowing as we did who he was and 
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what was his little game, that when he 
would take a hand in the conversation, and 
tell us that if we kept on cussin’ the old man 
we would all perish miserably, we used toslang 
him back, just for all the world a3 if he was 
a Mormon missionary trying to convince us 
that six wives were less trouble than one. 

“ Along in the spring of 1858 we were on 
our way home, and were running down the 
coast of Chili, calculating to stop at a little 
port called Puerto Nuevo for our final supply 
of water. As I said, we hadn't seen any- 
thing of the Susan Aetchem since the day 
we sailed from Valparaiso ; but at daybreak 
on the day when we expected to make 
Puerto Nuevo, there was the Szsaz not 
half a mile from us. We could see that 
she was full of oil, but all the same she 
managed to go through the water at a 
considerably better pace than ourselves, 
owing probably to her bottom happening to 
be a little cleaner. Our oldman wasn’t very 
well pleased to see her, and I overheard 
him say to the mate that he expected that 
everlasting fool Anderson would be wanting 
to make one of his foolish bets with him. 
We men could have done very well without 
a sight of the Swsan, for we were afraid 
that the captain would be bullied into racing 
with her back to New Bedford, and we’d 
had enough of that sort of fun on the way 
out. The two ships arrived off Puerto 
Nuevo together, and weren’t more than an 
eighth of a mile apart when the wind 
dropped all of a sudden, and there we lay 
from eight o’clock in the morning round to 
two in the afternoon, drawing nearer together 
all the time, and foreseeing that we should 
have to get the boats out and tow the 
ships apart if the calm lasted. It was a 
tremendously hot day, and the air was that 
heavy that you could hardly breathe it. 
The shore wasn’t more than five miles 
away, and we could see plain enough the 
church and the two or three other buildings 
that made up the town. The mountains, 
that lay thirty or forty miles back of the 
town, ought to have stood out sharp and 
clear, but they seemed to tremble in the 
hot air, and looked like a picture where all 
the lines are blurred. I was looking at the 
land, and trying to make up my mind 
whether I had really seen the mountains 
tremble, or whether it was nothing but the 
wavering of the air, when I heard the mate 
sing out, ‘Great Scott! look at that!’ I 
turned round and looked out to sea, and 
there, coming straight for us, was the biggest 
wave that was ever seen, before or since. 
It looked to be at least a hundred feet high, 
and it stretched as far as we could see, from 
one horizon to the other. The crest of it was 


smooth and unbroken, and it came on as swift 
as a railroad train and as silent as death. 
“Nobody spoke between the time that 
the mate first saw the wave and the time 
that it struck us, which couldn’t have been 
We were 


much more than a minute or two. 
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lying broadside to the wave, the ship not 
having steerage way on her, and when the 
wave reached us it rolled our port fore yard- 
arm under, and sent every man who hadn't 
held on to something rolling into the 
scuppers. The Swsaz had been lying with 
her stern pointing to the wave, and it just 
stood her on her head. However, both 
ships were on an even keel as soon as the 
wave had passed under them, and away 
they went towards the shore, riding on the 
top of the tidal wave, which was doing at 
least twenty knots an hour, as far as I 
could judge. There being no wind, the 
sails were naturally taken aback by the force 
with which we were carried along, and the old 
man, who never lost his presence of mind, 
let go all the halyards, and brailed everything 
up as snug as the brails would let him. 

“The ship had gradually swung round till 
she was heading fair and square for the land. 
The Susan Ketchem was doing the same, and 
her captain hailed us, and says to Captain 
Pratt, ‘ Bet you what you like I win this race.’ 

“TI never saw the old man as mad as he 
was when Anderson said that. He after- 
wards told the mate that what made him 
mad was to think that any man could talk 
about betting at such a moment. I couldn't 
quite h’ist in the old man’s excuse, for it 
didn’t agree with the way he acted at the 
time. He flung his hat down on deck and 
jumped on it, and then he sung out to 
Anderson, ‘T’ll bet you a thousand dollars 
we get there before you do. Now put up 
your money or shut up your blasted mouth !’ 
To hear old Dan Pratt using such language 
to another captain, and offering to bet such 
a tremendous sight of money, was enough 
to scare anybody, and it scared me rather 
more than the tidal wave had done. 

“ By this time we were close in to the 
shore. The Susan was leading a trifle, and 
I calculated that the end of our flying jib- 
boom was just abreast of her cat-heads. It 
looked as if she was going to have her usual 
luck and get there, wherever ‘there’ might 
prove to be, ahead of us. Of course neither 
ship had steerage way, and when our captain 
saw that the Swsan was heading straight for 
the church, which stood on a small hill at 
about the level of the tidal wave, he looked 
as pleased as Punch. Anderson saw the 
church, and knew that whether he fouled it 
or went clear of it would depend on luck 
and nothing else. As it turned out, luck was 
against him for once. The Szsan struck 
the church about amidships, and went clean 
through both walls of it. At the same time, 
the roof of the church fairly swept the 
Susan’s decks, and the church tower, which 
was so big for the size of the church that it 
made her look tremendously over-sparred, 
tumbled over on to the Susan, and stove in 
her main-deck as if it had been an eggshell. 
The wreck took ground as soon as she had got 
clear of the church, and as we passed on our 
way rejoicing, Pratt sings out to Anderson, 
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‘If running down a church is your idee of 
seamanship, it ain’t mine.’ Anderson had life 
enough left in him to shake his fist at us, but 
the next minute we were half a mile from the 
wreck, and rushing straight for the mountains. 

“ Take it by and large, the Mary L. Smith 
behaved beautifully during the cruise on 
the mainland of Chili. She passed close 
to a big stone farmhouse, but just as she 
was on the point of running it down she 
swung off of her own accord about three 
points to starboard, and never touched a 
stone of it. A little later we all thought 
that she was going to be stranded on a big 
rock that wasn’t quite covered by the water, 
but she went clear of it as easy as if the 
best quartermaster in the ship was at the 
wheel, and she was ready to answer to the 
least touch of the spokes. 

“When the wave reached a part of the 
country where the land rose gradually to- 
wards-the mountains it commenced to slow 
down, and before long the ship was nearly 
stationary. Then the water began to recede, 
and carried us back with it, although not at 
the rate at which it had brought us. Before 
we had gone very far on the return passage 
we stranded in a sort of stone quarry, and 
when the ship heeled over a sharp rock 
crashed through her starboard bow, and let 
daylight into the foke’sell. 

‘That tidal wave had carried us alto- 
gether four miles into the country, and left 
us lying in a stone quarry three miles and a 
half from the shore. Of course the ship 
was a total loss, and so was the oil, for there 
was no settlement within fifty miles of 
Puerto Nuevo ; and after the tidal wave had 
got through with it there wasn’t an inhabit- 
ant left in Puerto Nuevo, except the men 
aboard of the wreck of the Susan Ketchem. 
Both crews tramped along the coast till we 
met some Indians, who took us in and fed 
us for a week or so till the people of the next 
town brought around boats and took us off. 

“T don’t know whether Anderson ever paid 
our old man the thousand dollars ; but if he 
did Captain Pratt’s reputation as a judicious 
deacon must have suffered, and if he didn’t 
Anderson’s reputation as a first-class reliable 
sinner must have had a bad hole in it. 

“ That, sir, was the only tidal wave I ever 
saw ; and seeing as it drowned some thirty 
thousand people along the Pacific coast, it 
treated us whalers with a good deal of con- 
sideration, and I haven’t and never did have 
any hard feelings towards it. 

“What became of the ghost? Well, I 
pretty near forgot to say that when daylight 
was let into the Wary L. Smith’s foke’sell we 
found a tin pipe that ran from the foke’sell 
to the captain’s cabin. The old man had 
rigged it up so that he could hear what we 
might be saying about him, and he had 
played ghost by talking through it. I told 
you he was a little wrong in his head, but 
that idea of the tin pipe was worthy of a 
mighty level-headed man.” 
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ROUSING THE LION. 
J. C. : ‘*‘ Wake up, old man, and show these foreigners that you're still alive.” 
THE BritisH Lion: ‘‘ Oh, I'm waking up right enough, but I’m not sure yet whether I want | 
to roar.” 
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THE CLOSED DOOR. 


A. B. : ‘‘ Take my word for it, John, this is the only key that will open the door.” 
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FOR SELF AND PARTNER. 


THE MISSIONARY: ‘‘ Never mind the smoke, Arthur; you keep the pot boiling and I ll send 
in anything I catch.” 
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THE HAPPY ALTERNATIVE. 
C.-B. (The Jolly Consu:ter): ‘* Now, old man, we've had a good dinner, haven't we? And as 
cheap as dirt? Well, that’s Free Trade.” 
J. B.: ‘Yes, as cheap as dirt; but what about that other chap over there, the Producer—/e 
doesn't seem to have had any dinner!" 
C.-B. (The Jolly Consumer): ‘* Oh, hang the Producer ! we'll soon have no use for him; he's got to 
EMIGRATE Or STARVE.” 
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THE HALF-WAY HOUSE. 
LANDLORD HICKS-BEACH: ‘‘ Welcome, my Lord Duke! I hope you will be comfortable 
with us and that you will make a long stay.” 
Tue D. oF D.: ‘‘Oh! that’s all right; but I'd better tell you at once that I've come 
here only Zo sleep.” 
[In joining the Free Food League the Duke of Devonshire stipulated that he should take no 
‘active part” in the campaign against Fiscal Reform. His ‘t modest share in the 
present controversy” is to be ‘‘ rather as an adviser than as a combatant.” ] 














DOSING THE BRITISH LION. 


C.-B. (watching LORD R.): ‘If he swallows that, he won't have much appetite 
for my dose.” 
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Christmas Do not 
Presents, m i SS 


Hamilton’s Irish Homespuns, Tweeds, 
Real Irish Lace, Hand-Embroidered Irish 
Linen, Irish Poplins, Hand - Knitted 


Hosiery, Belleek Ware, or Irish Porcelain, 

Real Irish Bog Oak, and Connemara e SS or 
Marble Novelties—all genuine Irish pro- 

ductions, obtained at first hand from the 
peasants, and offered without intermediate 


profit and expense. Selection and pur- 
chase made easy by current issue of O 


The 
White House Budget. on tinted paper 


Please write for a free copy. It teems with a few pages further on: -° 


original and — articles suitable 
for presents. oney refunded on all pur- ° s 
chases that are not satisfactory. All the pages In question 


parcels carriage paid. 


Hamilton & Co., are 


Desk 21, 
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XMAS GIFTS. 
Mastered by anyone in a few minutes. No need for a dark “ 
room in Kodak Photography. No need for any previous PRICES TO SUIT ALL PURSES. 


experience of photography. No need for any technical 5s. to £7 7s. each. 
knowledge whatever. Full catalogue post free. 


























The New KODAK Developing Machine 


Does away with the Dark Room. 
Films developed in daylight—gaslight—anylight—any where. 
No handling the films. No stained fingers. A child can use it. 
Prices from 10/= each. 














Write for full particulars of this wonderful appliance. 





Kodaks and Accessories are obtainable of all Dealers, or of 


Retail Branches: 59, Brompton Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 
171-173, Regent Street, W.; and 40, Strand, London, W.C. And at Liverpool and Clasgow. 


WRITE FOR THE KODAK WINTER BOOK. 


~Bis Eps Re 
28 wees? 28 
“LA SAMOTHRACE” 


Every Corset made in Paris. 


A veritable CORSETS IN 


triumph of Parisian 


Art is the GREAT VARIETY 


Toile de Soie 
Corset, From 


cut very Sas ont 1 2/9 (0 4/4/- 


deep over the hips, 


















it absolutely Real Whalebone 
fulfils the require- only used. 
ments of the 
lady of fashion. SUSPENDERS 
Price 45s. 2/6 per pair extra. 











Corsets sent on Approval, satisfactory 
References being given. 
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Just Out. 


Our New Catalogue : 
of Jewellery and 
Silver Plate 


for Xmas Presents. 








The Lowest Prices 
ever quoted for 
Jewellery and Silver. 


—_ 


Sent Post Free 
on Application. 


Goldsmiths Company, 
112, Regent Street, W. 
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THE RIVIERA 
RENDEZVOUS 
OF THE ELITE 


Hotel 
Bristol 
Beaulieu 


COBURG HOTEL, London 


For 


FLOOR PLANS 6&6 BROCHURE 
Decorated and Furnished by Maple 


MAPLE & CO. 


Gottenham Court Road, Joondon 
Amas Presents 


Write for ‘‘ P B” Illustrations, the most comprehensive 
and varied List of Presents published. Post Free. 






































THE “DUNBLANE” CARD TABLE is in Oak, lined with Green Cloth, and 1 9 
measures when open 28 by 26 and 27} in. high; when closed, 28 by 28 by 3 in. only 5/ 


A most Convenient Table where space has to be economised 








Editorial Notice. 


AP 
The JANUARY NUMBER of The 


Pall Mall Magazine 


(Published on 18th December) 





Will contain many specially interesting 
features, including a remarkable article 


M. SANTOS DUMONT 


containing personal details never before 
published, and dealing with 


The Emotions of a Pioneer 


in Balloon Steering: 


His RisKs and his Escapes. 
With many Illustrations. 


“4S 


The Children of the Potteries. 


With Character SKetches. 
By THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 


ef AR 


The Guest of the Admiral. 


Life with the Mediterranean Fleet. 
By ARNOLD WHITE. 


“A SF 


With many Stories and the Finest 
Illustrations. 








[The rights of translation and reproduction are reserved.} 
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WE ARE DAILY TAKING IN EXCHANGE VARIOUS MAKES 
OF PNEUMATIC CABINET PIANO-PLAYERS FOR THE 


ianotist 


The only Invisible NON-Pneumatic Piano-P l ayer. 


WARNING.— Certain unscrupulous competitors realising the indisputable superiority 

of the Pianotist, seek by libellous misrepresentation to prejudice purchasers in 
favour of their instruments. The sum of £500 will be presented by the 
Pianotist Co. Ltd, to any Charity, if it can be proved that the Pianotist in 
any way injures any piano to which it is attached, 









If you cannot call, write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Pianotist Co.,Ltd.,94, Regent Street, W. 


° PIANOLAS, APOLLOS, ANGELUS, CECILIANS, 
Sli gh tly Ase SIMPLEX, and others at REDUCED PRICES. 


Liverpool—Crane & Sons, Ltd. Paris—3z4, Ruc Louis le Grand. Berlin—103, Leipzigerstrasse. 


«(\llenburys Foods 
























nths vo 200% 
Stamina ; and supply all that is required for the formation 


perfect health, and give freedom from digestive troubles and the 
i foods, di d milk,or even cows milk. 


Allen &Hanburys,Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street,London. 


The“Allenburvs” Foods give § 
of firm flesh and bone. They promote 
disorders common to children fed on 
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DECORATORS :-AND 
FURNISHERS - TO 


HM 1ne RING 


175-181 OXFORD STREETW. 
175-176 SLOANE STREE TSW. 


LIVERPOOL: MANCHESTER: PARIS: CAPE TOWN: 








cee 


ARTISTIC TREATMENT 
OF MANSIONS * FLATS 


VILLAS °=SINGLE R@OMS 
ON AN ECONOMICAL BASIS ° 


“Special Musirsted Catal f Fasy Chaixr and Séflees - 
Liss Gnd al ages Os. clive on endive 
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A Any 








. subscriber 
rise 

who asks for 

of more it will receive a 





signed guarantee in 








than 100°/,: 


these words: 


“THE TIMES” GUARANTEE. 





REPLY 
TO BE AODRESSED TO 


“@be Manager.” 


[Copy of Letter sent 
to an Inquirer. | 





28th October, 1903. 
‘Dear Sir, 

‘In reply to your letter of yesterday I am very glad of the opportunity 
‘you afford me for putting the matter clearly before you. We have only a 
‘limited number of copies of the newly completed Encyclopedia Britannica re- 
‘maining, and these we fully expect to dispose of by, or before, the 19th December 
‘next; but whether we do so or not we shall not sell in any part of the United 
‘Kingdom a single copy after the 19th December for one penny less than the 
‘published price (£57 cloth, £69 half morocco, £79 three-quarter levant, and 
‘£101 full morocco), less 10 per cent. discount to the trade, and we shall bind 
‘the trade not to sell below or above these prices. Moreover, to prevent the 
‘possibility of any one accumulating copies we, even now, decline to deliver more 
‘than one copy to one address, and none to booksellers for sale. We cannot, 
‘of course, promise that no single person will, after the 19th December, be 
‘willing to part with his second-hand copy at less than the prices above quoted, 
‘but we do distinctly promise that no single copy shall be sold by us, by any 
‘one on our behalf, or by any one with our consent and approval,.except on the 
‘terms above stated, and as we absolutely control the sale of The Encyclopedia 
‘Britannica we believe that no copies will be sold except at these full retail 
‘prices. We further guarantee that the perfected work in thirty-five volumes 
‘will remain unchanged as it is now offered, and that no new volumes, no new 
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‘edition, no supplementary matter, no emendations of any kind, will be published 


‘ before 1910 at the very earliest. 


‘I am sorry that it is inconvenient to you to purchase before January, but 


‘there is no alternative, and if you or any one else can show that we have 


‘in any way departed from the above engagement we undertake to return you 


‘ whatever you paid for your copy and all expenses that you have been put to.’ 


Tuis guarantee gives you such a chance as 
you never had in your life. 

No trustworthy banker or broker ever gave 
such a guarantee, for if he absolutely knew 
that any stock would, in a few days, be worth 
more than double its present price, he would 
not waste time in advising his customers to 
buy it, he would use all his available capital 
in buying for his own account. 

If it is hard to imagine such an opportunity 
in connexion with the stock market, it is 
almost as hard to imagine how it is that you 
are offered such a certainty when you buy a 
book, 


a promise, you would shrug your shoulders 


If some obscure publisher made such 


and talk about something else—you simply 
would not believe him; but the name of 
‘The Times’ dissipates every doubt. You 
know that ‘The Times’ will fully execute 
every obligation it assumes. 

You know that if you subscribe to-day for 
the newly-completed Encyclopedia Britannica, 
making only one small payment to bind the 
bargain, you will see, a few days from now, 
that any one who applies to ‘The ‘Vimes’ 
for a copy will be told to go to the book- 
sellers and pay more. than twice the price 
you have agreed to pay. 

You will see some of your neighbours— 
for there are always people who delay until 
they lose a chance—pay more than fifty times 
as much as you will have paid (more than 
twice as much as you will have agreed to 
pay in small instalments) for the very same 
book that you acquired so easily. 

Even after you had used the thirty-five 
fetch at 
second-hand nearly double what ‘ ‘The ‘Times’ 
The book- 


volumes, they would — probably 


charges for a new copy to-day. 


‘Yours truly,’ 


seller himself, although he will receive a trade 
discount of two shillings in the pound, will 
be paying about double the price at which 
‘The offers The 


Britannica to-day. 


Times’ Encyclopedia 


You might be very glad to buy as a specu- 
lation a dozen copies and sell them again 
when the price has been increased by more 
than a hundred per cent.; but it is not 
possible for you to do that, because ‘The 
Times’ will not sell, at the special present 
prices, more than one copy to any one 
subscriber. 

The bookseller cannot speculate either, for 
until the increased price is in force ‘The 
, 


Times’ will not supply even one copy to a 


bookseller for sale. It may seem to you a 
very curious situation ; but the secret of the 
story is simple enough when it is explained. 
The newly-completed Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, of which the last volumes were pub- 
lished only this year, represents to-day an 
investment of more than half a million sterling. 
‘That enormous sum of money has_ been 
actually paid out in preparing the book and 
promoting its sale, without counting the cost 
of printing and binding the copies which 
have been delivered and which are being 
delivered this week; yet ‘The ‘Times’ has 
been selling copies of the book through the 
autumn, and will continue selling them for 
a few days more, at only a very small profit. 
‘The catalogue price, which is no more than 
a fair price for The Encyclopedia Britannica, 
is £57 for the cloth binding. ‘The ‘Times’ 
is selling ‘ Introductory’ copies, in order to 
adyertise the newly-completed book, at less 
than half this catalogue price, and for monthly 
payments so small that hardly any man in 
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England is too poor to better his education 
by procuring the great library of reading and 
reference. Clergymen and school teachers 
are eagerly buying the book, using and 
quoting it constantly, speaking of it en- 
thusiastically to their friends. They would 
not have been able to buy it, they would not 
be talking about it to-day, if it were being 
sold at the full catalogue price. And they are 
not the only classes of men with but small 
incomes who advertise the book by talking 
about it. From one point of view, sub- 
scribers who begin life with less advantages 
of education do even more to promote the 
reputation of The Encyclopedia Britannica 
when they declare that it is of use to them. 
When, for instance, a cabinet maker (Mr. 
W. G. Churcher, High Street, Bishops 
Waltham), writes to ‘The Times’ to say 
how useful the volumes are to a working 
man, there is no question but that the book 
is finding its way into the hearts and homes 
of the people. Another subscriber, at Herne 
Hill, writes, ‘Z am only a working chap and 
have not received much education, but I have 
tried to make up the deficiency, and have found 
The Encyclopedia Britannica invaluable, 

A working man in Sunderland writes : ‘ On 
my part, being a workman, some thought it 
an extravagance to buy The Encyclopedia 
Britannica. But with the Index it is as 
plain as a pikestaff. What a boon such a book 
would have been to me forty years ago! Now 
it has given me many happy hours and supplied 
me with necessary information, 

Subscriber No. 26326, a colliery engine- 
man, who pays seven shillings a week for 
rent, and wants to give his four children a 
better start in the world than he had, writes 
from Newcastle: ‘ Jf all intelligent working 
men would take advantage of your unique 
half-price offer, and obtain the valuable work, 
it would be to their lasting benefit, and would 
go far to remove the reproach often flung in the 
teeth of the British workman about the bett.r 


education of Germanand other foreign artisans.’ 


When not only the Prime Minister and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons praise 
The Encyclopedia Britannica, when not only 
men like the Lord High Chancellor and the 
Lord Chief Justice of England are subscribers, 
but when working men own and use the 
volumes, when clerks earning a hundred a 
year deny themselves luxuries in order to 
possess a library which is nowadays a necessity 
to every man who wants to get on in the 
world, The Encyclopedia Britannica is 
advertised as no other book has ever been. 
That advertisement is more than worth all 
the sum of the profits upon the first few 
thousand copies which ‘The ‘Times’ has 
saciificed in order that the reputation of 
the newly-completed work might be quickly 
established. Rich men are not the buyers 
who do most to give a book a reputation. A 
certain proportion among them buy books 
they never look at, just as they have more 
horses in their stables than they can drive. 
But a man of small means uses a book when 
he has bought it. He is the best friend a 
publisher can have when a book will stand 
examination. 

There is the whole secret of the ‘ Intro- 
ductory’ price, the less-than-half-price at 
which ‘The Times’ is for a few days more 
selling the newly-completed Encyclopedia 
Britannica. When the bookseller, as_ will 
happen after December rgth, is paying ‘ The 
‘Times’ nearly twice as much as you will pay 
if you subscribe to-day, there will be a hand- 
some profit for every copy sold. The peo; le 
who do not heed this advertisement at once 
will be paying that profit; you can avoid 
that profit if you will forward to ‘ The Times’ 
to-day the Inquiry Form which you will 
find on the next page. When you have 
received, with the descriptive sample book, 
an Order Form with particulars of the 
prices, of the monthly payment system, and 
of the various styles of binding, sign that 
Order Form at once and secure your copy 
before it is too late, 


[over] 
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Just as ‘The Times’ offers the 35 Volumes to prompt Subscribers at less than haif-price, 
0 also it offers a handsome Oak Bookcase for 21/- instead of £2 Ss. or £2 15s. 


ro. ———— —— 





Height of Bookcase, 4 ft. 34 In. 


Height of Bookcase, 2 ft. 11 In. 





g 
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r 
re 
a 
o 
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a . . E | “ ’ . 2 ; a ban *~ = a | 
Breadth of Bookcase, 3 ft. 2 In. Breadth of Bookcase, 2ft. 2}in. Depth, 1 ft. 10 In. 
Furniture Dealers sell this Case for from £2 5s to £2 15S. This Revolving Bookcase, sumptuously finished and French 


polished, designed to stand in the corner of a room, is most 
convenient for reference to the volumes. This Case may be had 
for only five small monthly payments, to be made after the 
LESS than half price: only 21/- payments for the volumes have been completed. 


‘The Times’ sells it to Encyclopedia Britannica 
Subscribers as it sells the volumes at 





iS i Triangle is worth 


L299 


to you if you put 
your name 
and address 





postage 
in open 
envelope. 










To THE MANAGER, 
‘The Times’ 
Publication Depar ment, 
Priniing House Square, 
London, E.C. 


Please send me full particulars of the 
offer which is to close on December 19, 
and the book describing the recently 
completed Encyclopedia Britannica. This 
book I will return to you within three days 
of its receipt, if you send with it a stamped and 
addressed cover in which to enclose it to jou. 


ee ee ic *\ to-day 


(Please write clearly) 





MINORS Grianicdidu ext petuanbbas<iecaged Balinate iowautededsoeee 


PM 51 
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A CGypical Example of the Fine Specimens oj 


Old English Furniture 


NOW ON VIEW IN 


HAMPTONS’ 
Pall Mall East Galleries, S.W. 





A Fine Old Sheraton elliptic top Sideboard of Mahogany, inlaid with bands of tulip- 
wood, fitted two cupboards, two deep drawers and large centre drawer, on square tapered 


legs; 9 ft. 9 in. wide by g ft. 8 in. back to front. 


A unique specimen (in perfect condition) of the actual period, now on view at 
Hamptons Pall Mall East Galleries. 


Every Article Illustrated throughout HAMPTONS’ Series of 20 Catalogues 
is marked in Plain Figures at the MINIMUM PRICE FOR CASH, thus 
enabling intending Purchasers to see that for the Furnishing of Houses 
throughout in the most Tasteful Manner at the least expense HAMPTONS’ 
productions afford value for money that cannot be excelled. 





Any one or more of the above-mentioned NAMPTON 6 So D 
illustrated Catalogues will be sent free YN S ° 

on receipt of the necessary particulars ™ - as 

of the applicant’s requirements. Pall-Mall-East- Landon: SW. 
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.&G. BUSZARD 
CHRISTMAS PUDDINGS 


OF MAGNIFICENT QUALITY, READY BOILED, 
3/6, 5/6, 7/6, 10/6, 15/6, 21/- and upwards. 


FINEST QUALITY MINCEMEAT, 


In Jars, 1/6, 3/6, 5/6, 8-/, 11/6 and upwards 


DUNDEE CAKES, 


With Almonds on top, 2/-, 3/-, 5/-, 8/-, 10/6 upwards. 


RICH PLUM CAKES, 


Not Iced, magnificent quality, 3/-, 5/-, 8/-, 10/6 upwards. 
Iced and Ornamented with Holly, 7/6, 10/6, 15/6, 21/- and upwards. 
Almond Iced, 15/6, 25/-, 37/6, 52/6 and upwards. 


HANDSOME FANCY BOXES 


and BASKETS, Filled with DESSERT SWEETS and CHOCOLATES, 
5/6, 7/6, 8/6, 10/6, 12/6, 16/6 and upwards. 
Plain and Hand-Painted SATIN BOXES, Latest Parisian Designs, 
Filled, from 24/- to £10 10s. 


GAME PIES, ENTREES, ETC. 


Grouse, Partridge, Pheasant, Hare and other Pies; 
Galantines of Veal, Chicken and Turkey; 
BONED AND TRUFFLED TURKEYS; FOWLS, CAPONS, BOARS’ HEADS, 
SPICED ROUND OF BEEF; 
Ox Tongues, Ready Cooked Hams, and Pressed Beef. 























A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


COSAQUES 


IN NEWEST DESIGNS. 





BALL SUPPERS, EVENING PARTIES, Etc., Catered for in High-Class Style. 





197 & 199, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address: “BUSZARD, LONDON.” Telephone No. 5212 GERRARD. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





THE STORY OF MODERN ENGLISH ART. 
(The Edition for Sale strictly limited to FIVE 
HUNDRED Numbered Copies.) 

In Two Handsome Volumes, large 4to, illustrated with 
97 Photogravure Plates, and about go in Half-tone, 
bound in buckram gilt, after a Design by Sir James 
Linton, R.I., price TEN GUINEAS net. 


JAMES ORROCK, 


PAINTER, CONNOISSEUR, COLLECTOR. 
By BYRON WEBBER. 

In their abundant harvest of exquisite DRAWINGS, 
PICTURES, AND OBJECTS OF ART, these volumes 
may be considered unique. ‘THE LIFE OF JAMES 
ORROCK'’ is at once a distinctly separate and a richly 
beautiful work. The history, with its multiform bio- 
graphical features and its abundant anecdote, has 
peculiar attractions for the general reader; the artist, 
professional as well as amateur, will find in its pages, 
supplied directly by Mr. ORROCK, important TECH NI- 
CAL INFORMATION soundly and graphically con- 
veyed; the CONNOISSEUR AND EXPERT, in 
communion with an artist who is both, will, it is 
submitted, find his discourse entertaining and instruc- 
tive ; while the possessor of a book which must appear 
indispensable to a high-class library will be provided 
with such a GALLERY OF ENGLISH MASTER- 
PIECES as never before canie together in book form. 

Mr. ORROCK'’S artistic career has brought him into 
personal contact with many men of distinction in the 
painter's profession; and his retentive memory, richly 
stored with anecdotes of his friends and comrades in art, 
has been drawn upon by the author with a Boswell-like 
zeal and sympathy. 

In Mr. ORROCK'’S library of SKETCH-BOOKS— 
representing as they do the work of some fifty years, 
during repeated journeyings through Scotland, the 
Border Counties, the most picturesque parts of the 
Midlands, Wales, the South Downs, and the Home 
Counties—we are able to follow his career from year to 
year with unflagging interest. This valuable collection 
has been placed under copious contribution. 

As a COLLECTOR, Mr. ORROCK is represented in 
these volumes by carefully reproduced examples of the 
MASTERPIECES he has brought together. Amongst 
them will be found examples of REYNOLDS, 
TURNER, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
RAEBURN, ROMNEY, MORLAND, MULLER, 
ETTY, CROME, HOPPNER, BONINGTON, 
PHILLIP, LANDSEER, MILLAIS, HENRY DAW- 
SON, and other illustrious Artists) MASTERS IN 
WATER-COLOUR, such as TURNER, DAVID COX, 
DE WINT, GEORGE BARRET, WILLIAM HUNT, 
and their contemporaries, are also well represented. As 
with examples of their work, so in the elucidation by 
Mr. ORROCK'’s pen are those beacon lights of the purest 
art depicted. His Essays on the FOUR PILLARS 
OF THE ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR ART, and 
on the ‘‘ PRENTICE PILLAR,” are reproduced in the 
volumes, as well as essays on CONSTABLE and 
MULLER. 

The BLUE CHINA CHAPTER is not only replete 
with remarkable facts and anecdotes relating to the 
study and collection of this most exquisite ware—matters 
chiefly personal to the collector of the ORROCK 
specimens of NANKIN BLUE at the South Kensington 
Museum—but it gives a sketch of the history of the 
origin and growth of ‘‘ the craze" for BLUE CHINA 
in England, derived from sources not hitherto drawn 
upon for publication. Mr. ORROCK'’S curiously in- 
timate association with the origin and development 
of the taste that led to the present appreciation of 
ENGLISH FURNITURE is also adequately set forth. 


*,* Orders are now being registered, and the books 





will be delivered according to date of instructions. 


New 3/6 Novels. 


THE BAYSWATER MIRACLE. By FRANK 
RICHARDSON, author of ** Semi-Society.” 

“A madder, merrier wag I have not met for many a 
long year. ... The fooling is admirable.”—Court Circu/ar. 
THE MOTOR PIRATE. By G. SIDNEY 

PATERNOSTER. With Twelve lllustrations by 

CHARLES R. SYKES. 

THE BEST OF THE FUN. Picturesque 
Sketches of the Hunting Field. By Capt. E. 
PENNELL-ELMHIRST. With 56 Illustrations, 
Coloured and Black-and-White, by J. STURGESS 
and G. D. GILES. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. 
‘*Fox-hunters and all good sportsmen will be taken 


with Capt. Pennell-Elmhirst’s discursive and chatty 
volume.”— Westminster Gazette. 








New Six-Shilling Novels. 


THE MISTRESS OF BONAVENTURE. 
po neg BINDLOSS, author of ‘‘A Sower 
oO eat. 


AN ANGEL’S PORTION. By ALGERNON 
GISSING, author of ‘‘ A Secret of the North Sea.” 


VERONA’S FATHER. By D. CHRISTIE 
MURRAY, author of ‘‘ Joseph's Coat.” 


LEONORA. By ARNOLD BENNETT, 
author of ‘‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 

“In ‘Leonora’ Mr. Arnold Bennett again shows his 
ability to deal with a psychological situation otherwise 
than on the old stereotyped lines of fiction. . . . ‘Leonora’ 
is a clever book.”—Morning Leader. 
SIR_ DAVID’S VISITORS. By SARAH 


TYTLER, author of ‘‘ In Clarissa’s Day.” 


STEPPING BLINDFOLD. By T. W. 
SPEIGHT, author of ‘‘ Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 
* An excellent story.”—Sco/sman. 


A LADY OF MISRULE. By HENRY 
CRESSWELL, author of ‘‘ A Precious Scamp.” 
“Tt interests the reader, for the central figure is an 
admirable and accurate study of a class of women whose 
power is better understood in France than in this country.” 
—Court Circular. 


LADY JUDAS. By FRANK BARRETT, 
author of ‘‘ Fettered for Life.” Second Edition. 
‘Ts really admirable in its way, for it is crammed to 

overflowing with the features most characteristic of this 

class of work. It is frankly sensational from first to last, 
melodramatic, and sentimental.”— Athenaeum. 


A SPLENDID IMPOSTOR. By FRED. 

WHISHAW, author of ‘‘ Mazeppa,” etc. 

“Mr, Whishaw’s Russian stories are always worth 
reading, for they display insight into the customs and 
superstitions characteristic of the Muscovite people, and 
his latest romance is a capital creation. It is a dramatic, 
forcibly written novel.”—Birmingham Post. 


A BUTTERFLY: Her Friends and her 
Fortunes. By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 
‘The situations are cleverly arranged, the scenes and 
incidents are tersely related, and the simple plot through- 
out is more than usually interesting.” —Scofsman. 


THE MYSTERY OF LINCOLN’S INN. By 
ROBERT MACHRAY, author of ‘‘ The Vision 
Splendid,” etc. Second Edition. 

‘*A very capable and entertaining story, consistently 
maintained at an excellent level ofinterest."”—Dazly Express. 
THE QUEEN CAN DO NO WRONG: Being 

Passages and Some Opinions in the Early Life of 

Jimmy Rabbit. By HERBERT COMPTON, Author 

of “ The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham.” 


UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION. By 
M. P. SHIEL, author of ‘‘ The Purple Cloud.” 
‘*He does und a talent that is very 


; ; 7 ; reste 4 
near to genius in the matter of ima’ inative creation of 
plot, character, situation, and scenery.”—Vanily Fair. 


htedl 








Lonoon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 





111, St. MARTIN’s Lang, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.'S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





“A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.” — 7imes. 


“The magnum opus of our generation.” — 77th, 


In 66 vols., 158. each net in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. each net. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY AND SUPPLEMENT. 
Edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B., and SIDNEY LEE. 
(Volumes 1 to 21 edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN. Volumes 22 to 26 edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN and 


SIDNEY LEE. 


Volumes 27 to 63 and the three Supplementary Volumes edited by SIDNEY LEE.) 


Also in 1 vol., of 1,464 pages Royal 8vo, 25g. net in cloth, or 32s. net in half-morocco : 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Atheneum.— The appearance of this supplement to the DicrionarY OF NATIONAL BrioGRaPHy puts the coping-stone 
4 PE PP 


upon a work which is justly regarded as a national possession. 


We can, indeed, conceive no volume of reference more 


indispensable to the scholar, literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” veh ween 
Note.—A full prospectus of the “* Dictionary of National Biography,” and of the SUPPLEMENT and INDEX 
and EPITOME, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. 





A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. AUTHOR'S 
EDITION. In 12 volumes. With an Introductory 
Preface and 2 Photogravure Illustrations to each volume. 
Large crown 8vo, 68, each net. This edition of Sir A. 
Conan Doytr's Novels is limited to 1,000 sets, the first 
volume of each set being signed and numbered; and the 
volumes are not sold separately. The Author’s future 
work will, in due time, be added to the Edition. 

THE GREAT BOER WAR. By A. CONAN 
Doy.te. Thoroughly Revisep, ENLARGED, AND Com- 
PLETED Epirion. Nineteenth impression, comprising over 
67,000 copies printed. With maps. Large post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

World.—** Such a success is well deserved, for no more able, patriotic, 
or fascinating account of the war could be desired.” 


QUEEN VICTORIA: A _ Biography. By 
Sipney Leg, Editor of the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.” Fourth impression (Second Edition), With 
portraits, map, and facsimile letter. Large crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Quarterly Review.—"* Mr. Sidney Lee has performed, with marked 
success, a work which required, in no common measure, a combination of 
assiduous labour, skilful arrangement, and unfailing tact. ., . Our interest 
is sustained from the first page to the last.” 

THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. By Mrs. A. Murray Smitu (E. T. Bradley), 
Author of “Annals of Westminster Abbey,” etc. THIRD 
Epition. With 25 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Plans. 
Large crown 8vo, 68. 

Daily Telegraph.— A truly delightful and fascinating book, full of 
romance and pathos, and starred with the memories of noble deeds.” 
LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. By 

Mary KinG Wappincton. SixtH ENG.isH Epition. 
Illustrated with Portraits, Views, etc. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

World.—** Almost everyone of importance in the great world of English 
society figures more or less prominently in these attractive pages.” 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. By Professor A. Juticuer. Translated 
by Janet Warp. With a Preface by Mrs. HumPury 
Warp. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. Re- 
printed from the Cornhill Magazine. New AND CHEAPER 
Epition. With a new Preface. Small post 8vo, 58. 


A THIRD POT-POURRI. By Mrs. C. W. 
EarteE. Seconp Epition. Large crown 8vo, 78. 64. 
DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. HENRY DELA 


PasTuRE. New AND CHEAPER EpiTion. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. IN 3 PockKEr 
VotumEs. Printed upon India paper, with a Portrait 


Frontispiece to each volume. cap. 8vo, 28. 6d. each 
net in limp cloth, or 8s. net in leather. 

*,* This Edition is uniform with the Pocket EpITION oF 
RosBert Browninc’s Works in 8 volumes. 


SEA-WRACK. By FRANK T.. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” ‘‘ The Log of a 
Sea-Waif,” ‘‘ Deep Sea Plunderings,” ecc. With 8 Illus- 
trations by ARTHUR TwiDLE. Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By S. G. 
TALLENTYRE, Author of ‘The Women of the Salons,” 
Author with Henry SeTon Merriman of ‘‘ The Money- 
Spinner and other Character Notes.” With 2 Photogravures 
and 16 Half-tone Blocks. 2 vols., large crown 8vo, 21s, 


SAMUEL PEPYS, LOVER OF MUSIQUE. 
By Sir Freperick Brivce, K.B., M.V.O:, Mus. Doc., 
King Edward Professor of Music in the University of 
London. With a Portrait of Samuel Pepys and Musical 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


VACATION DAYS IN GREECE. By Rurus 
B. RicHarpson, formerly Director of the American School 
of Archzology, Athens. With 2 Maps and 66 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


THE PLOT OF THE PLACARDS AT 
RENNES, 1802. (‘‘ Le Complot des Libelles”). By 
GILBERT AuGusTIN THIERRY. ‘Translated by ARTHUR G, 
CHATER. Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE RISING GENERATION. By CONSTANCE 
E. Maup, Author of ‘An English Girl in Paris,” etc. 
With cover designed by Mr. Jacoms Hoop. Crown 8vo, 68. 


DOCTORS AND THEIR WORK; or, 
Medicine, Quackery, and Disease. By R. 
BRUDENELL CarTER, F.R.C.S., Knight of Justice of the 
Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, etc. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: A Bio- 
graphy. By Horatio F. Brown. New EDITION IN 
ONE VoLuME. With a Portrait and a new Preface. Large 
crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
By Sipney Lrg, Editor of ‘‘ The Dictionary of National 
Biography.” FourtH Epition. With a Portrait of 
Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and 
Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known signatures. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

*,* Also the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. In 
rvol. Medium 8vo. Profusely illustrated with Photogravures, 
Topographical Views, etc., 168.; and the STUDENT'S 
EDITION. With Photogravure Plates and 4 Full-page Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

FROM MY WINDOW IN CHELSEA. 
By Mrs. Futter Maitvanp, Author of “ Priors Roothing,” 


etc. Small post 8vo. Tastefully bound in leather, with 
flap edges, 38. 6d. net. 





NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 


By HENRY 
SETON MERRIMAN. THIRD EpDITION. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 
World.—“ The finest thing of its kind that Mr. Merriman has yet 
accomplished in fiction.” 
ROMANCE. By JosePpH CONRAD and FORD MADOXx 
Huerrer. Crown 8vo, 68. 


World.—* A brilliant work of imagination, with vivid reality in its 
details and strong vitality in its personages.” 





PRIORS ROOTHING. By Mrs. _ FULLER- 
MaitTLanp. Sgconp EpiTion. Crown 8vo, 68, _ : 
Manchester Courier.—" It is rarely we meet with a novel displaying 
such exquisite taste and genuine literary skill.” 


THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 
E. J. Capgs. Crown 8vo, 68. 

THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. By KATHARINE 
Tynan. Crown 8vo, 68, 


By BERNARD 





London: 


SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s List. 





MR. LANG’S FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 
Fully Illustrated. 6s. each, gilt edges. 





New Volume for 1903. 
CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 43 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 


The Blue Fairy Book. The Grey Fairy Book. The Red Book of Animal 
The Red Fairy Book. The Violet Fairy Book. Stories. 

The Green Fairy Book. The True Story Book. The Blue Poetry Book. 
The Yellow Fairy Book. The Red True Story Book. The Arabian Nights. 

The Pink Fairy Book. The Animal Story Book. The Book of Romance, 





THE “GOLLIWOGG” SERIES. 


With Numerous Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. each. 





New Book for 1903. 
THE GOLLIWOGG’S CIRCUS. 
With Coloured Pictures by FLORENCE K. UPTON, 
And Verses by BERTHA UPTON, 





ao 
Oblong 4to, boards, 6s. 
The Adventures of Two Dutch | The Golliwogg’s Auto-go-Car. The Golliwogg’s Polar Ad- 


Dolls and a Golliwogg. The Golliwogg’s Bicycle Club. venture. 
The Golliwogg at the Sea- | The Golliwogg in War. ' The Vege-Men’s Revenge. 
side. The Golliwogg’s Airship. 





BOLD TURPIN: 


A Romance, as Sung by Sam Weller. 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour by L. D. L. Oblong 4to, boards, 6s. 





THE YOUNG ICE WHALERS: 
A Tale for Boys. 
By WINTHROP PACKARD, 


With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE OUTDOOR WORLD SERIES.” 
THE SEA SHORE. 


By WILLIAM S. FURNEAUX. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 300 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





*.* A Prospectus of *‘ The Outdoor World Series” sent on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THE LIFE OF ST. JUNIPER HALL: A rendezvous of certain Illustrious KENNETH" 
MARY MAGDA- Personages during the French Revolution, including EE tn vt HE 
LEN. _ Translated Alexander D'Arblay and Fanny Burney, By CONSTANCE mo LDEN AGE. 
from the Italian of an H.LL. With numerous Illustrations by ELLEN G, HILI, ith 19 ius, by Max 
unknown Fourteenth- Together with Reproductions from various contemporary AC ae PARRISH. 
esl eee 4 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 21/- net. DREAM: Sare Ys: 
TREY. i fa page Nagi - Photo. Por 
AXFIELD R- 
llstavins, 4 peed AFTER WORCESTER FIGHT. RISH. Pott aoa net. 
Being the Contemporary Accounts of Kin Charles Il.’s 
escape, not included in ** The Flight of the King.” 
aia By ALLAN FEA, 
THE With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. SIX FAIRY PLAYS 
LITTLE ee Sag 15/- net. FOR CHILDREN, 
i See By NETTA SYRETT, 
acon eS a bid Scenes Design 
ance of, , y GRAHAM 
Nursery- MR. CHARLES DANA GIBSON’S ROBERTSON, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
= iy New Book of Drawings, Small gto. 2/6 net. 
THE WEAKER SEX. 
vot. I. of “The Vol. II, of “The 
Crown Library”: 80 large Cartoons (12 by 18 inches) oblong folio. Crown__ Library’ 
THE NATURAL Price 20/- in box. THE COMPLEAT 
HANGS ee SEL- oe op Mi hay 
BO ° GIL- an 
BE 3 Wire, Edited S repose or ee 
RANT 4 y 
A Illust. by as GALLIENNE. With 237 
EW, and 2 Photo. THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, Illus.byE.H.NEW,and 
Portraits. 5/- net. By WILLIAM MORRIS. 2 Photo. Port. s5/- net. 
A new Illustrated Edition, with Title-page, orer Design, 
and nearly 100 Drawings by JESSIE KIN 
Crown 8vo. net. A_ CHILD'S 
HORTUS VITAE: ne GARDEN OF 
or, THE HANGING SES. 
a A New Mlustrated Edition of THE CARDINAL'S ~ Ronen ny Louis 
Moralising Essay. SNUFE-BOX, By HENRY HARLAND. Author of “ The With 
By VERNON LEE. ady — pegs Roane a et teations by Ciantss 
, cloth. Edition. ith © tna 50 Illustrations, Title-page, an 
rene — Cover Design by G. C. WILMSHURST. Crown 8vo. Full ROBINSON, 
3/6 net. gilt side an Back: gilt top. 6/- Crown gvo, s/- net. 









































JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 














Other Famous Homes 
of Great Britain... 


Edited by A. H. MALAN. 


With about 200 Illustrations. With handsome cover design. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, uncut edges, 21s. net. 


Contents: WOLLATON HALL, DUNVEGAN CASTLE, CASTLE 
BROMWICH, OSTERLEY PARK, CLUMBER, AUDLEY END, 
DUNROBIN CASTLE, STONELEIGH, DALKEITH PALACE, 
SAINT MICHAEL’S MOUNT, STOWE, CASTLE HOWARD. 


This Sumptuous Volume contains descriptions of Twelve of the Famous 
Homes of Great Britain. Among the writers are the following: 














LADY MIDDLETON, ELIZABETH J. SAVILLE, 
COUNTESS OF BRADFORD, THE HON. MARY CORDELIA LEIGH, 

LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, LORD HENRY SCOTT, 

THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY, MAJOR THE HON. JOHN ST. AUBYN, 

THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE, JOHN ORLANDO HARTES, 


AND A. H. MALAN, 
Full rompers will be sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON; and NEW YORK, 
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: CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


“A Magnificent Gift-Book.” 


Price 8s., in handsome cloth gilt, or 9S. 6d. with 
gilt edges; 12s. 6d. half-morocco. 


The BOY’S OWN 
ANNUAL for 1903 


Dedicated by Special Permission to 
H.R.H. PRINCE EDWARD oF WALEs. 


832 Pages, with 12 Coloured Plates and a Profusion of other Pictures. 

‘The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL contains Stories by 
Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N., Dr. A. N. Malan, V. L. 
Going, G. Manville Fenn, W. E. Cule, A. M. Jackson, 
Skelton Kuppard, and Alfred Colbeck. 

46 Shorter Tales. 15 Adventures on Land and Sea. 13 Indoor 
Amusements. 20 Cricket Papers. 16 Football Papers. Doings for 
Each Month. Articles on Birds, Photography, Coins, Cycling, Electricity, Fowls, Fishing, Garden, 
Ventriloquism, Pigeons, Rabbits; and a host of other reading, eye-opening and helpful towards 
the formation of a true young-manliness. 


“An Ideal Gift for a Girl.” 


Price 8s. in handsome cloth cover, or 9S. 6d. with 
gilt edges ; 123. 6d. half-morocco. 


The GIRL’S OWN 
.. ANNUAL .. 


Containing 832 Pages of interesting and useful Reading, 
profusely Illustrated. 


** No better gift-book for girls can be imagined.”—Aritish Weekly 

The ANNUAL contains long Stories by Mrs. 
Vaizey, E. Everett-Green, Flora Klickmann, 
Leslie Keith, and E. Davenport Adams. 

20 Shorter Tales, 11 ‘‘ Fidelio Club” Papers for Pianoforte Players, 
12 Papers on ‘‘ Howa Girl should Dress,” 6 of Ruth Lamb’s “ In 
the Twilight Side by Side,” 8 Practical Law Papers, Household 
Hints, Cookery Recipes, Needlework, Cycling, Photography, and 
other Indoor and Outdoor Employments; the Girl’s Own Guild of Sympathy, and a great variety of 
other helpful papers for sensible girls. 


Published at 4, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON. 


DON’T for Christmas Presents until you have 
looked through the New Illustrated 
BUY Catalogue of Recent Gift Books issued 

by the Religious Tract Society. This 


BOOK List will be sent free on application to 
4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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E*EREIES oc: wx E REE: 


AN UNPARALLELED OFFER! 


We are prepared to send on a week’s approval (carriage prepaid), to any respon- 
sible reader of this Magazine, a copy of the magnificent 1903 Edition of the new 


UNK & WAGNALLS_—. 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


With Latest CYCLOPAEDIA and ATLAS of the WORLD. 


It contains 5,000 beautiful Illustrations, including numerous full-page plates, and many other 
unique features which need on ly be seen to be appreciate ed, 


has been spent in compiling this sumptuous work. It is up-to-date in 
, every respect, and contains 92,000 More Vocabulary Terms 


























than any other Dictionary. Of its 24 Magnificent Art Colour Plates 
one alone cost above £1,000 to produce. 


KING EDWARD VII. 


and all the Principal Monarchs of the world have specially commanded it for their libraries. 


ONE HUNDRED REFERENCE WORKS IN ONE. 
A POST-CARD BRINGS YOU A PROSPECTUS 


Containing most interesting Illustrations, Commendations, and full particulars of our most liberal offer. 


Funk & Wagnall’s Co., Publishers (Dept. P.M.), 44, Fleet St., London, E.C. 
















NOW READY. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK. 





The Story of a Soldier’s Life. 


By Field-Marshal ° 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, G.C.M.G. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Photogravure 
Portraits and Plans, 32s, net. 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., Westminster. 
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To Huntsmen 


It has been said that hunting men and women are 
not readers of hunting books, and, if this be so, their 
abstinence must in great measure be enforced. The 
remarkable contrast between the increasing volume of 
literature on sport with rod and gun, and the continued 
paucity of books on hunting, cannot fail to strike the 
student of sporting writers. Although, in Beckford, 
the fox-hunter has a classic unrivalled in the literature 
of the gun, he has little beside. In the belief, then, 
that it is the supply of hunting books rather than 
the demand which is at fault, Mr. Granr Ricuarps has 
made the experiment of a library devoted exclusively 
to hunting. The volumes have been prepared under 
the supervision of Mr. F. G. Artaxo. ‘The first volume, 
by Mr. H. A. Bryden, author of “Gun and Camera in 
Southern Africa,” is entitled “ Hare-Hunting and 
Harriers,” concerning which the St. James's Gazette says, 
“Historically interesting, full of practical hints, ex- 
haustive in detail.” The second volume is by Mr. T. 
F. Dale, author of “'The History of the Belvoir Hunt,” 
and is entitled “ Fox-Hunting in the Shires.” Of this 
volume the Globe says: “ At once careful and thorough. 
Everywhere Mr. Dale is persistently practical, and his 
work will be found to be as ‘useful as it is readable.” 
Of the third volume, “ The Master of Hounds,” which 
is written by Mr. G. F. Underhill, the Scotsman says : 
“Bids fair to take a place among the well-thumbed 
volumes of the hunting man’s library. Like its pre- 
decessors . . . thoroughly practical.” 


The Hunting Library 
EDITED BY F. G, AFLALO 
ILLUSTRATED. SMALL Demy 8vc, CLOTH. 75. 6d. net eaih 


Vol. I. HARE-HUNTING AND HARRIEEKS 


By H. A. Brypen, Author of “Gun and Camera 
in Southern Africa,” ete. 


Vol. II. FOX-HUNTING IN THE SHIRES 


By T. F. Dae, Author of ‘The Histcry of the 
Belvoir Hunt.” 


Vol. WI. THE MASTER OF HOUNDS 


By G. F. UNDERHILL. With contributions by Lorp RipBLes- 
DALE, Lt.-CoL. G. C. Ricarpo, Mr. ARTHUR HEINEMANN, 
‘Mr. Joun Scort, and others 








The Last Word in 
Cheap Literature 


The World’s Classics 

The Daily Mail as 
descrited the series of 
reprints publ.shed by Mr. 
Grant Richards as “ the 
last word in cheap litera- 
ture.” Mr.C. K. Shorter, 
the Editor of The Sphere, 
says: “They are the 
cheapest series that has 
yet been put upon the 
English book. market” ; 
and ‘The Globe says: 
“ Miracles of Putlish- 
ing!” Every important 
paper in the Kingdom 
has commented in flatter- 
ing terms on the un- 
precedented combination 
of cheapness, quality, and 
bulk of literature in THE 
Wor.p’s CLASSICS. 
They cost 1s. net each 
in cloth, and 2s. net in 
leather. The cloth copy 
has a gilt design on the 
back only; the leather 
copy has also a small gilt 
design on the side, as 
well as a gilt top and 
a silk marker. All the 
volumes now ready, ex- 
cept works of Fiction, can 
be obtained in Buckram, 
paper latel, at 15, 6d. 
net, or in Parchment 
(otherwise uniform with 
the leather copies) in case, ‘ 
suitatle for presentation, 
at 25. 6d. net per volume. 


Latest VoLUMES 
Gibbon’s ROMAN 
EMPIRE. Vol. II 
ENGLISH PROSE. 
From Mandeville to 
Ruskin. Selected by 
W. Peacock 
ESSAYS AND LET- 
TERS BY LEO TOL- 
STOY. Translated 
by Aylmer Maude 
Charlotte Bronté’s 
VILLETTE 

NOTE 

A Prospectus of the 
series will te sent Free 
on Application. 














London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square. 




















b 
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THE ART UNION OF LONDON 


112, STRAND, W.C. 


President: THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD WINDSOR, 








INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 19546. 


Sixty-Eighth Year, 1903-1904. 





Every Subscriber of ONE 
GUINEA becomes entitled 
to an impression on India 
Paper of this charming plate, 
or to select from among the 
many fine Engravings and 
Etchings previously issued 
by the Society. 

AND ALSO 

to the chance of a Prize in 
the Annual Drawine for 
pictures to be selected by the 
winners from the Public 
Exhibitions, and other valu- 
able Works of Art selected 
by the Council. 

















SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR PROOF 
IMPRESSIONS. 
Signed Artist’s Proofs on 
Japanese Vellum (limited to 
250)— 
Five Guineas, with five 
chances at the Annual 
Drawing of Prizes in 
April, 
OR 
Three Guineas, with one 
chance at the Annual 
Drawing of Prizes in 





April. 
: ‘ : 5 2 Lettered Proofs on Japanese 
Copyright registered. Dimensions of Engraved part 153 x 20} inches. Vellum— 
“* Good-bye !':—Off to Skibbereen.” Two Guineas, with two 
chances at the Annual 
Etched by C. 0. MURRAY, R.P.E. Drawing of Prizes in 
After the Painting by STANHOPE FORBES, A.R.A. April. 





Genera! Prospectus, with Full List of Alternative Works, sent post free on application to— 


THE SECRETARY, 
a 112, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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LOX tier 


Neuralgia, Toothache, Headache, 
Influenza, and all Nerve Pains. 


ZOX is a speedy safe cure for rw of 
the above troubles, and is the quickest 
way of ending nervous torture. The 
illustration above shows the familiar 
branches of neuralgic pain. No one 
should suffer sleepless nights and days 
of agony when a Zox Powder will cure 
in three minutes, 


Any reader of Patt MALL 
FREE MaGaziNnE may try two Zox 
Powders free on sending 
stamped addressed envelope. 


Zox 1s sold by Chemists, etc,, at 1/+ & 2/6 
per box, or can be had post free from 


THE ZOX CO.,11, Hatton Garden, London,E.C. 


Seetenensiiniemiaamineneainneeatiial 



























will be all the brighter for the 
writing man if you give him 


| WATERMANS IDEAL 
_ Fountain Pen. 


The best pen. The easiest-going pen. 

The well-behaved pen. The pen that 

does not blot, or leak, or spurt. The 

pen that does not give up or give in, 
but just keeps on writing. 

Usep 1n THE Royat FamiILy. 
Price 10/6 and upwards, of Stationers, 
ewellers, etc. 

In Silver and Gold for Presentation. 
Send for dainty Illustrated Brochure atout our 
Pens. post free. 

L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 

12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
New Vork—173, Rroadwav, 














CIGAR PIERCER 


The Smokers’ 


Price 1/* from Tobacconists 


In Silver and Gold for 


12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. 





— 3 


\ 


DONT GNAW' 


If you bite your Cigar 
you spoil it—tear or 
break the leaves, and 
cause it to come un- 
rolled. Cutting does 
the same, and many a 
good cigar is ruined by 
the end being broken or 
made into dusty broken 
pieces of leaves, 


TRY 



















HARDTMUTH’S 
AND CUTTER. 


Xmas Present. 


and Jewellers. 


Presentation, from 10/6. 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 










= 





WALTHAM 
WALTHAM 
WALTHAM 
WALTHAM 






SCIENCE AND SKILL 

built up the reputation of Waltham Watch Movements, 

and made them the World’s Standard in Watch Value. 

Every watch turned out supports this. Every grade 

is the most skilled workmanship, and is accurate and 

reliable in every detail. 

Of Jewellers, Watchmakers, etc. 

Booklet No. 10 will tell you all about these Watches. 

Send for one before you purchase Christmas Presents, 
post free. 


ROBBINS 2 APPLETON ("2"), 








125, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 
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MILLIONS 
of 


ROSES 


are required for the scent in 


TOILET VINOLIA SOAP. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION. 














The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 


Producers and Publishers of Permanent Autotype Copies of Famous Works of Art. 
NEW ISSUE. 
A Series of Reproductions by Modern and Contemporary Artists of the 
BRITISH SCHOOL, including Works by 


LORD LEIGHTON, SIR J. MILLAIS, PETER GRAHAM, ALBERT MOORE, HENRY MOORE, VICAT 
COLE, H S&S. TUKE, BLAIR LEIGHTON, ORCHARDSON, BRANGWYN, SCHMALZ, &c., &c. 
An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent free on receipt of name and address, 


The New Edition of THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE 
1S NOW READY. 


It contains Complete List of the Company's Publications, arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names, 
upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, "and numerous Half-tone Block Illustrations. 


Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford Street, LONDON. 


HITCHING’S seo BABY CARS. 


As supplied to T.M. The King and Queen and Royal Family. 


(86, NEW BOND STREET, \ gorner 
LONDON: 329, 331,OXFORD STREET,/ Block. 

& 45, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. , 
LVERPOOL( 7s; 82°28. or. MANCHESTER | care” arcane. 


Bankers—LONDON- CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, 








HITCHINGS, Ltd., are the Premier Manufacturers ef High Grade 
Baby Carriages in the World, faving Special Facilities for the Supply 
of High Grade Carriages at the Lowest Prices. 

BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 
BABY CARS, from 2 to 20 Guineas. 


Pictorial List Post Free, Telegrams ; ‘‘HITCHING, LONDON.” Telephone: ‘' 2543, GERRARD,” 





THE DEVONSHIRE, 
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BAILEY’S 
RUBBER 
BATH BRUSH 


by its soft rubber teeth opens the 
thousands of little pores which 
clog with dirt, oil, and perspira- 
tion, and thus freed, the system 
drinks in fresh life, circulation 
wakes up, muscles relax, and the 
“a stem is invigorated. 

SED DRY it gives the body 
an ‘lelaien massage, soothing 
the nerves and strengthening the 
muscles. 


Made of one solid piece of Rubber and Indestructible. 
3 Bath Brush. . . . . 5S/= 
BAILEY’S| Complexion ariet  ! 3/6 
so eee Te iet et (Sanat 4 . 4. 
RUBBER) ix Brushes, 10d. and 1/= 


BAILEY’S PATENT RUBBER GLOVE CLEANER, 6d., 
Rubs the dirt off, NOT IN. Requires no moisture 
or Soap. From ail Chemists, Stores, and Dealers, or 
post free in the United Kingdom from 


D. MOSELEY & SONS, Lid., 


51 & 52, Aldermanbury, London, E.C, 
Ardwick, Manchester ; and 65, Virginia St., Glasgow. 





Ny 
x 
IT INVIGORATES THE 
WHOLE SYSTEM 
And makes the Batha Delight. 
Soap and water alone will not 
abe thoroughly cleanse the skin 

x 





A Master Key 
) 


To these Sizes. 


Bramah 
Locks 


For ALL PURPOSES 


can be made to a Master Key in suites, 
with subordinate keys for bailiff, butler, 
maid or valet, stud groom, gardener, etc., 
etc., each suite independent of the other, 
but all opening to the MASTER KEY, 
thus dis ~ 5s with the ordinary inconvenient 
bunch of keys. 

BRAMAH LOCKS under OUR SYSTEM are in 
use on many of the largest estates in the kingdom, 
and have proved a great convenience. 


DUPLICATE MASTER KEYS KEPT AND 
REGISTERED FREE OF CHARGE. 


Every description of Le of Leather Goods, Despatoh Boxes, Jewel 
Writing Cases, Dressing Bags, etc., 
SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS & NEW YEAR'S GIFTS 


Write for Catalogue. 


BRAMAH & Co., 
By Appointment to H.M. the King 
Sole Makers of the Genuine BRAMAH LOCKS, 
100, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





Lucky Bean Locket 
in Gold Open. 





























“USEFUL AND DURABLE.” 
‘*For articles of a useful and durable, 

entertaining and instructive character, 
one cannot do better than pay a visit to 
111, New Bond Street, or 31, Cockspur 
Street, where Messrs. ROSS, Limited, 
show the latest and best in 

CAMERAS, MICROSCOPES, 

TELESCOPES, BINOCULARS, 

OPERA GLASSES, 

ANEROIDS, and 

COMPASSES, etc. 
There is here a peppy combination of the 
interesti: an J scientific.” —Vide 
To 190 _ ANCIAL NEWS, December 









a 


¥ay, 


ce! 











Established 1830. 


Medals and Highest Awards at all 
Great Exhibitions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 
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PEARKS 


One The 


Price. Finest 


MOST 
= TEA 

















One | 
Quality. in the 
ENJOYABLE wort. 


3,1, 3,5,&14 
Ib. 








In 
5,2 1/b. 


Packets T E A Tins. 








PEARKS’ STORES, 
6, Bayer Street, LONDON, E.C. 


200 Branches throughout England, Scotland, and Wales, 
also: 
Pearks’ Stores:—Henwood's Arcade, Johannesburg. 
Peacock & Co., East London. 
Smith, Webster & Co., East London. 
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SS 
76 Awards for Best Pictures 


£10€EO Art Teachers £445 in General Section 

£1CO Amateur Photographers £2B for Colonials 

£10 Professional Photographers £22 © Beginners’ First Pictures 
BESIDES MANY OTHER SPECIAL PRIZES. 


ALSTON’S NATIONAL CRYSTOLEUM COMPETITION 


Procure the 7/6 Outfit and paint your first picture, which will be a distinct success 
if you follow the simple instructions which are given, and you may also win more 
than one of the valuable I'rizes that are offered. Beginners’ Outfit, 7/6. 
Alston’s Renowned Outfit, 21/-, which includes offer of Free Tuition and 
Teacher's Diploma for ; roficiency, Guide to Crystoleum Painting (New Edition, much 
enlarged), ane post free, No previous art training is necessary; no entrance 


MEDA LS AND fee ; open to all, Send for entry form and particulars to 













DIPLOMA 





SUCHARD 


(Su-shar) 


Cocoa, like 











everything else, 
— = HARDTMUTH’S 
1S goo > ad, or ine 
different. Suchard’s PENCILS ARE THE 
; ‘ ARTISTS’ PENCILS. 
Cocoa is perfect—if per- 
. . They are used in all the leading 
fection has been attained. Art Schools, and by the best-known 
° Artists. Apart from Artistic Work 
Try it and see. they have a high reputation for 
Photographic, School, & Commercial 
purposes. 
TEST 
Naageie Take Fine Points. | Never Smudge. 
a g4d tin from your grocer or a free sample Do Not Break Easily Erase 
sent gn receipt of your name and address on : y ¥ 
post card mentioning t'tis paper. STATIONERS, ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN, AND 
SUCHARD’S COCOA & CHOCOLATES, PHOTOCRAPHIC DEALERS KEEP THEM. 
33 King William Street, London, E.C. . & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, 
VELMA Suchards the greatest achievement in LONDON, E.C. 
eating chocolate yet. i 














Professional and Amateur Banjo Players every- > +) 1 Unless you 
where agree that no BANJO is so good in every C like Music. 
particular as HEWETT'S, yng has a touch and - = 
tone equalled by no other, and as far as science, ’ The Recognised 
care, and skill can go, is perfect. Tle lest known HEWETT S PATENT BANJO, Highest Gaae. 
performers and teachers use and recommend it. It 


ls impossible to compare it with other makes, as it 
carries so many improvements, 


Used exclusively by the following well-known Banjo'sts: Clarke and 
Clarke, the ;reatest exponents of the Banjo of the day; Cantrell and 
Williams, the celebrated Ragtime Duo; Burt Earle, America’s Leading 
Banjoist; The One Billy Farrell; Bert Meredith, the well-known 
teacher and performer; Frank Whetsel, Canada’s Greatest Banjoist ; 
8S. S. Weeks; Alf. Woods, the Champion English Banjo Player. 


Made in four Grades, sent post free, 
£10 10s... £8 8s., £6 6s., £4 4s. 












The name “Hewett” is the Guarantee. 


Write for Illustrated Price List of all kinds of Musical Instruments, fost free on aj"; lication, 


THE STAINER MANUFACTURING CO. Ltd.. 


Suppliers of the Stainer Violin and Strings, famous Jor 200 years. 
(Dept. L), 92, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 
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Standard 
High-Grade 
Typewriters 

are always of 
Intrinsic value. 


Send for Book. 


Head Office; 
Holborn Viaduct 
London: EC. 








Black Enamelled, 
German Silver 
Chain, 

Post pad, 3/- 


The AUTOMATIC 
Eye-Glass Holder. 


We guarantee satisfaction, 
and agree to refund the money 
if the purchaser wishes to re- 
turn the Holder after the trial. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST 
APPLICATION. 


ON 


Wholesale Agency: 


AUTOMATIC EYE-GLASS HOLDER, 


57; 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 




















The Opinion of a « 
Practising Dentist 


“The popular dentifrice 
known as Van Buskirk’s Sozo- 
dont contains ingredients that 
will prove of the greatest util- 
ity to the health of the mouth 
and teeth.” 

G. F. J. Cotpurn, D.D.8., 
Author of “ Popular Dentistry.” 


He might have added with 
equal truth: “It has invalu- 
able antiseptic properties.” 














62 Years’ Reputation. Sold 
Everywhere. Prices 2/6 and 1/-, 
London. New York, 

















THE FAMOUS 


Mab 


Dwarf 


azor 


The description given of 
the little “Mab” as the 
finest shaving imple- 
ment in the world is 
confirmed in thousands 
of _ testimonials. The 
“Mab” is rapidly super- 
seding the big clumsy 
razors hitherto used. Do 
not accept any not bear- 
ing the registered Trade 
Mark, “Tne MAB,” or 


you will be on appointed. 


Black mais 2/6 
Ivory » oo ae 
6 
‘6 


PAIR’ IN CASE. 
k 


Sent post free same day as 
ordered. 


‘*MAB’’ CO., 
73) Newnes Street, 
MINGHAM, 











WIRE: > 
BLINDS 


HOLLAND 
BLINDS 


Makes the room more qhecrtnt ts Oh jurable, 

and oon is fireproof, c: be > ta foait tne the 

usu: ace. Only requires" EX. —, to make it 
new after years of wear. 


HODKINSON & Co., Ld., Canada Works 


SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 








BUCHANAN 


BLEND 


SCOTCH 





WHISKY 





A medical discussion of great in- 
terest to deaf people is given in 
the last issue of the 
REVIEW OF EAR, NOSE, 
and THROAT DISEASES- 
Anyone whose hearing is failing 
should send for a free copy of 


this Medical Journal. Address all 
communications to The Editor, 


| DEAFNESS. 
10, Marble Arch, London, W. 


MEDICAL 
OPINIONS 

















|HARPER & CO., of BELFAST. 


Roval Irish Travelling Rugs. 

Beautiful Quality, all Pure Woo', soft as velvet. 
warm as seal. Size, 2} yds. by id yds., weight 
about 5 lbs. Stylish crimson, fawn, brown, or 
grey checks. Direct from the Factory. at the 
Vholesale price of 15/6, worth 22/6. Colonial 
and Foreign postage extra. 

Make oar acceptable Christmas Presents. 

64 pp. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 





Address: 





ROYAL AVENUE, BELFAST 
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HOTEL BETROPOLE, 











A PALACE MIDST PALMS AND PINES. 
Perfect Sanitation. Spring Water in the Grounds. Drains direct into the Sea. 
PRIVATE GROUNDS.—A beautiful Garden and health-giving Pine Trees, 30 Acres in Extent. 
Motor Car Garage. Tennis Courts. Croquet Courts. 


GORDON HOTELS, LTD. 





CALVERT S 


CARBOLIC TOOTH POWDER 


Js agreeable in use and efficient in result. Superior merit 
has obtained for it the largest sale of any dentifrice. 
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BRANCHES. 


JESSE BOOT, 
Managing Director. 





CASH CHEMISTS & PERFUMERS. 


FROM SMALL BEGINNINGS BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS HAVE BUILT UP A SPLENDID REPUTATION WITH 
THE PUBLIC FOR SUPPLYING DRUGS OF THE BEST QUALITY AT REFORMED PRICES. 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 


Is essentially a customers’ company. Customers are shareholders and shareholders are customers—a 
judicious combination. Dividends are paid quarterly. Avsafe security with a moderate dividend is the 
aim of the Directors. 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 


Inquiries respecting shares should be addressed to the Secretary, STATION STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Our business grows and grows because new customers are constantly realising the worth of our 
goods and the benefit of our low prices. 


FOR FANCY ARTICLES 


Of personal luxury, such as Perfumes and Toilet Artieles, which form the most useful and 
inexpensive kind of attractive Presents, BOOTS are now the largest buyers, and the immense 
quantities we buy enable us to purchase so cheaply that we are able to give customers such a benefit 
of low prices as cannot be afforded by any other firm, a 


TOILET ARTICLES 


Are always useful, but many that we sell are ornamental also. A glance at this short list will show 

you some of the nice things we keep in this line. Hair Brushes, from 1/-. Dressing Combs, from 

44d. Hand Mirrors, from 6d. Nail Brushes, Puff Boxes, Tooth Brushes, Pocket Combs, Tooth 

Soeeen Seeets Scent Sprays—splendid assortment, Fringe Nets, Rubber Sponges, Smelling and 
oilet Bottles. 


IN SILVER WE HAVE SOME BEAUTIFUL ARTICLES 


Real Silver Hair Brushes, full size, Government Hall Marked, from 7/6each. Real Silver Hair 
Brushes, New Registered Lily Design, at 7/6, equal to Brushes sold elsewhere at 12/6. Real Silver 
Mounted Combs in great variety, from 2/6. Real Silver Hand Mirrors, richly chased, very massive, 
from 14/1l each. SILVER MOUNTED SCENT BOTTLES in hundreds of pretty designs, from 
104d. SILVER MOUNTED CUT GLASS HAIR PIN BOTTLES and BOXES, Gevernment 
Hall Marked, from 104d. each. Silver Mounted Cut Glass Vaseline Pots, Richly Chased Tops and 
Government Hall Marked, from 7§d. each, 


PERFUMES 


Make very acceptable presents for young or old. We keep all kinds, including Violette de Parme, 
White Rose, Jockey Club, Carnation, Sweet Pea, Heliotrope, Lilac, Wallflower, Lily of the Valley, 
Stephanotis—in cut glass bottles, filled, from 2/6 to 10/6. 


XMAS GIFTS—IMMENSE VARIETY. 


PrincipAL LONDON Apbpresses: 


82-83 HicH HoLBorn. 29 FarRINGDON Roan. 5 Euston Roap, Kino's Cross. 
94-96 Kincs Roap, CHELSEA. 57-58 Lonpon Roap, SouTHWARK. 31 HIGH STREET, ISLINGTON. 


Manchester ; 15, 17, 19 St. Ann STREET, St. ANN’s SQUARE. Liverpool: 98 Botp STREET. 


CASH 
CHEMISTS. 


Head Offices: STATION STREET, NOTTINGHAM. City Office: FARRINGDON Roap, LonpDON. 
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THE 


POCKET 


DARK 
ROOM 


G ISTHE... 


The Great 
Photographic 
Novelty. The 
Pocket Dark Room. 


GREATEST BOON 
EVER OFFERED TO 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PUBLIC. 

aaa 


No more need to grope about in a , dark room. 
No Ruby Lamps, Developing Dishes, Measures, 
Mess, or Staining of the Fingers or Dress. 

DEVELOP YOUR NEGATIVES IN DAYLIGHT OR 
ANY —_ ANYWHERE, WITH THE POCKET 


No pe to know anything of developing. No 
rocking or other attention necessary while develop- 
ment is proceeding. Every exposure developed 
separately, according to its requirements. 


THE PROCRESS OF DEVELOPMENT CAN BE SEEN. 





The Pocket Dark Room develops roll films, Aas Jilms, 
s. 


or glass flates. 





Also obtainable from the 
Sole_ Wholesale Agents, 


KODAK, eats 43 COMPANY, 
56, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.C. 





Clerkenwell Rd., 


Prices from 20/- upwa 
Particulars of any Dealer, or from 


The POCKET PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ltd., 












SUPERFLUOUS 
PAN 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED 


By my Scientific Treatment Especially 
Prepared for Each Individual Case. 
I SUFFERED FOR YEARS 
with a humiliating growth of hair 
on my face, and tried man 
remedies without success; but 
ultimately discovered the TRUE 
SECRET for the permanent re- 
moval of hair, and for more than 
two years have been applying 
my treatment to others, thereby 
rendering ha — to, and gain- 
ing thanks of, thousands of ladies. 
I assert, and WILL PROVE TO \ 
YOU, that my treatment will 
destroy the follicle, and otherwise "4 4= \ 
PERMANENTLY REMOVE ant >) 2 \ 
THE HAIR FOR EVER. No \ iy 
trace is left on the skin after using, and the treatment can 
be = Rwa2 by yourself in your own chamber. 
IF YO OUBLED, WRITE TO ME for 
further Pe and I will convince you of all I claiin. 
I will give prompt, personal, and strictly confidential at- 
tention to your letter. Being a woman, I know of the 
delicacy of such a matter as this, and act accordingly. 


HELEN TEMPLE,13, PUGH PLACE, CARNABY STREET, LONDON, W 






























THE 


POPULAR 
SCOTCH. 





The.. 





SOLD BY ALL . 


Robbie Burns 


WHISKY. 


Known and appreciated by 
Scotchmen the world over. 


a a) 
R. H. THOMSON «& Co, 
LEITH & LONDON. 


WINE MERCHANTS, . 


STORES, ETC. 


At the Gordon and Fredericr 
Hotels, at Harrod's Stores, 
and at the 85 Branches of 
the Victoria Wine Co. 














woman there is 

no doubt that the 
possession of a good 
memory is indispensable, 


MEMORY means MONEY. 


People with poor memories rarely 
succeed in life, and yet none need fail for 
want of a memory. 


Pelman’s System of 
Memory Training 


will make a poor memory good or a good one 
better. It is no bare theory, but a proved 
a success, testified to by thousands o1 
eading men of business and professional men. 
TRAIN YOUR MEMORY 
and fit yourself for a better position inhfe. You 
can master the Pelman Course without inter- 
rupting present duties or occupation, and the 
RESULTS ARE PERMANENT. 
You cannot afford to neglect the Pelman System as an aid 
to Efficiency. Why not investigate? /Vrite for /ree 
Booklet and copies of Testimonials, and Press Notices. 
THE PELmAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY TRARUNG, 
24, Wenham H eae, © eomenany Os, Sa Lendon, W.C. 
ranches 


Chicago, 1699 Masonic Temple. Paris, Ave.de Neuilly, 109. 


Mozartstrasse, 9. Melbourne, G.P.O., Box 402. 
NATAL, Lynn Buildings, Durban. 
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JoTHING CAN ECLipg, 
a ee oy we oa 


G: US) TAD) 


(POWDER: Ho ostes” 


le 
UNE 
ailing resource of every success 


Wien ny Nureiuewr Deeiese IN ei aucun 2 
NO Eces' NO Risk’ NO IkOUaEE! 


THE FESTIVE SEASON.—A Dish of Bird's Custard 
and Tinned Fruit enjoys unfailing popularity at large or 
small Parties — Received with acclamation by the Children. 
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Health 
trength 
Vigor 


I do not think 


THE CENTURY THERMAL BATH 
will give you these priceless gifts, 




































know. 


It has given them to thousands, making each one feel 
all the pleasure of living, every minute of the day. 

Experience tells: Four years ago I opened this business introducing the CENTURY 
THERMAL BATH CABINET into Great Britain. The commencement was indeed small. the 
business consisting only of two persons, and the writer was one of them. To-day, in our offices alone, 
we employ seventy. In placing this record of progress before you it is intended only to demonstrate 
the remarkable demand that has been created for this health-giving device; a demand that is so 
increasing as to outstrip by far the most sanguine anticipations of four years ago. My entire success I 
owe to the absolute belief in, and the regular use of, the article I sell. The knowledge I have acquired 
of hygiene during the last four years has rendered me absolutely perfect in physical development, full of 
vim and energy. I speak from forceful and firm convincements. 

There is nothing so clearing to the brain, nothing so strengthening to the body as the Russian Bath, 
and during one evening a w eek I gave up time to it, and its effect is shown in the progress made. One 
awakes in the morning fresh, bright, and full of energy. Thousands of others enjoy the same state of 
health, thanks to the CENTURY THERMAL BATH system, and the enthusiasm I have put into my 
work. All this, I say again, is due solely to the regular use of the CENTURY THERMAL BATH 
and the observance of Nature’s hygienic laws. 

The following are a few of the thousands of users. [ could fill every 
page of this magazine with testimonials from those who have embraced my views of retaining health, 
people who are ‘above the breath of suspicion—clergymen, London physicians, professional men and 
women, and honourable business men :— 

Sir Francis Laking (the King's | Duchess of Portland. | H.H. the Maharajah of Bobilli. 





Physician). Sir Raymond Wilson. Lord de Clifford. 
Lady Blanche Smith. Lord Rossmore, The Duke of Bedford. 
Sir Arthur Clay. Dowager Countess of Crawford. Major-General Lord Chesham. 
Princess Eugene Murat. | Duke of Westminster. Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood. 
IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING to learn more of this great health and wealth-giving method. Educating 
booklets, medical reports, and testimonials will be sent free on request. 


THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


of the Century Cabinet is allowed to all. You cannot lose: if not as stated, your money is refunded. 
1895. , if you are a sufferer from any of th following diseases :— 








Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, 
Eczema, General Debility, Lumbago, 
pone Trou bles, Liver Troubles, Nervousness, 
Obesity, Pneumonia, Rheumatism, 


the Hot Air or Vapour Bath will benefit or cure you. 
Write to-day, asking for Catalogue No. 6, kindly mentioning 
the Pall Mall Magazine. 
A. L. POINTING, Managing Director, 
Century Thermal Bath Cabinet, Ltd. 
(Dept, 6), 203, Regent St., London, W. 


AUSTRALIA: 3, Rowe Areade, Melbourne 
Sou H AFRICA: 13, Loveday St., Johannesburg. 
A EN "am open to appoint Agents in various 
tricts. Th d zt 
Inside or Outside iauitee. istricts. ose desiring to represent and 


sell this most successful and popular article 
should write to me at once. 
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BENGER’S FOOD 
is not only highly 
nutritive, but is most 
easily digested, and is 
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so delicious that it is 
enjoyed by Infants, 
Invalids, ~Convales- 
cents, and the Aged. 
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The London Medical Record 


. Says : 
‘It is retained whe. all 
otherfoodsare rejected.’ 
The British Medical Journa: 


says: 
“Benger’s Food has 
by its excellence estab- 
lished a reputation of 
its own.” 
Benger’s Food is sold in tins 
by Chemisis &c.. everywhere 


a 
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Che 
Pall Dall Gazette 


independent Unionist. 


FOUR EDITIONS 


(AT LEAST) 


DAILY. 


THE “LATE” EDITION 
contains all the latest 
PARLIAMENTARY, 
SPORTING, 

and 


GENERAL NEWS 
OF THE DAY. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Publishing Offices: 
NEWTON STREET, HOLBORN, W.C. 








Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit 


uaranteed Wear 


‘V & N DIACONAL 


SEAM 


CORSETS 
Will not split | Nor tear in 
in the Seams | the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the 
Fashionable Colours and Shades in Italian 
Cloth, Satin, and Coutil; 4/11, 6/11, 
6/11, 7/11 per pair and upwards. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 

“The best make of Corsets is the 

& N.”"—GENTLEWOMAN, 

CAUTION. 


See that the Registered Trade Mark 


“Y & N DIAGONAL SEAM,” 
is imprinted on every Corset and box. 
NO OTHERS ARE GENUINE, 

: Sold by Drapers and Ladies’ Out- 
fitters throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies. 

















== DEAF 


TO THE 


If you suffer from deafness or head noises and desire a complete 
and permanent cure, write at once to Professor G. Kxrru-Harvry, 
49, Finspury Pavement, Lonpon, E.C., for pamphlet fully describ. 
ing au entirely new self-applied method, which he will send you 
Gratis and post free on mentioning this Paper. e REE 


Magnificent Testimonials. 
TRUE HAIR GROWER. 


When I was bald | came into possession 
of the secret of a genuine hair grower. My 
hair grew to its present length in about @ 

jays. Hundreds of other similar cases, I 
am selling the marvellous preparation. To 
introduce it, I will post you a trial box in 
sealed plain percet for only 2 stamps. Tr 
it, as I did, and convince yoursell. 

Address— 
JOHN CRAVEN-BURLEIGH, 


8.E., 110, St. Martin's Lane, W.0. 



































FROM WORKS 


SAVING RETAIL PROFITS 
Established 1889. 


SEND POSTCARD TO-DAY FOR LISTS ,; 
which give full details and useful information. 


CHAS, RILEY, 62, MOOR ST., BIRMINGHAM, 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER 
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The Grecian System 
of Physical Culture for 
Men and Women 


THE GRECIAN SYSTEM will reduce flesh, build up the figure, renew and strengthen 
every nerve, relieve indigestion, sleeplessness, constipation, torpid liver, sluggish 
circulation, rheumatism, weak heart and lungs. 

The GRECIAN SYSTEM cultivates for women the distinguished carriage of bearing and appearance of ease which 
at once bespeak culture and refinement, giving to her moral, mental, vital, perfect self-possession. It will do more in 
curing women of all diseases peculiar to her sex than any physician can do. It invigorates and rebuilds internal 
organism. Society women, business women, singers, women in delicate health, school-girls, women in early life, 
middle life, or advanced years, all benefit under our treatment. 

Our System is the secret of retaining 
youthfulness, also the secret of regaining 
it. It is ideal for men and women of all 
ages. It is perfectly fascinating to busi- 
ness and professional men, because of its 
combination of mind exhilaration with 
physical exercises. 

The retaining of a man’s strength is 
essential to success in life. It is more— 
it is a duty he owes to himself and to his 
family. 

We teach men and women the kind 
of physical culture that gives them sound 
health, and brings to highest perfection 
the charms of grace. Mere muscle- 
building is not the object of the Grecian 
System. Strength without healh is 
valueless. The Grecian System is alto- 
gether unlike training for an athletic 
contest. It was introduced six years 
ago at a leading University. It is, in a 
word, the natural development of one's 
latent forces by an agreeable and most 
interesting method, without fatiguing, 
suited to the convalescent and invalid, to 
the aged and the growing youth, to the 
busy business man and the society woman, 
and all, any age or condition, who value 
health, long life, grace of carriage, and 
shapely figure, to say nothing of greater 
will-power and strengthened nerves, 


Me. . P i ek Physical needs of no two persons are 
similar 3 consequently each person of either sex should be given individual attention. This we are able to accom- 


plish_ most successfully by correspondence. ‘Ihe Precepturs of the Grecian System are specialists in scientific 
physical culture, preventive and curative, and each person who writes us and accepts our instruction is assured of 
painstaking and personal care from our hands. 
TAUGHT BY POST ONLY AND WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. 
INTERVIEW BY APPOINTMENT. 

No apparatus whatever is used, no book, no chart, and it requires but ten to twenty minutes of your time each day in your room just 
before retiring or upon rising. There is no guesswork about it. Your individual condition is fully considered, and instruction given as your 
particular requirements demand. 


We publish books, illustrated with photographs, showing what our System will do for members of either sex. These we will send free, 
together with condition blank for men and women, also testimony of intelligent men and women who have received untold benefit at our hands. 
All correspondence is treated in strictest confidence, and should be addressed either to— 


FLORENCE ELLIOTT (Directress) or CLARENCE ELLIOTT (Director), 
GRECIAN SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


14, Century House, Regent Street, London, W. 
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ENGLISH 







Black Handie aw age ita Fre 5/6 Kropp Dup!ex Strop ... 
lvory Handle ee és as xs 7/6 Kropp Strop Paste ... ; ‘ a 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21/- | Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 7/6 & 10/6 


Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W. 
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bet FLATULENCE, 
ano CONSTIPATION COMPLETELY CURED, 


646 do not think there is a woman in the country who has suffered more from indigestion and 
[ biliousness than I have,” said Mrs. Bird, of 26, Sun Street, Rugby, in the course of an 
interview with a Midland Times reporter. “Added to these complaints were flatulency 
and constipation, and so ill was I that even such light food as bread and butter caused me 
most intense suffering. It was impossible for me to 
obtain rest, for the pain was so great that I spent 
many sleepless nights. I tried all sorts of different 
remedies, which did me no good whatever; and a local 
doctor, after examining me and prescribing his own 
medicines without any result, admitted he could do 
nothing for me. I had by this time often heard of 
Bile Beans, but never tried them. One day a pamphlet 
came into the house, and, reading of the cures of 
cases like mine described therein, I was induced to 
send for a box. Most wonderful to me was the fact 
that after the first dose I experienced some relief, 
and, continuing to take the medicine regularly, I 
found myself, in the course of a few weeks, quite a 
different woman. The pains grew less and less 
severe. I had no more sleepless nights. I found I 
could practically eat anything, and in the end 
I found myself quite cured. Of course, this result 
was brought about entirely by Bile Beans, and I 
can most conscientiously recommend them to every- 
one who suffers as I did. I always keep a box in : 
the house, aud tell everyone interested of the won- “‘ Zxamined iy 
derful efficacy of the Beans.” Mrs. Bird’s sister, who a doctor. 
was present at the interview, added her testimony, 
and said that she believed Bile Beans had saved her 
sister’s life. In fact, they had made her an entirely different woman. At the con- 
clusion of the interview Mrs. Bird remarked: “I hope you will publish this interview, 
and thus be the means of helping other sufferers to learn how they may 


regain their health.” 
yi THE MEDICINE FOR THE MILLION 































Bile Beans for Biliousness are the safest family medicine : promptly and 
permanently cure Headache, Constipation, Colds, Liver Chill, Influenza, 
Rheumatism, Piles, Liver Troubles, Bad Breath, Indigestion, 
Flatulence, Loss of Appetite, Dizziness, Buzzing in the Head, 


Sleeplessness, Debility, Anaemia, and all Female Ailments. 
Of all Medicine Vendors, 1/13 and 2/9 per box. 
(Large Box contains three times quantity small size). 
FREE TEST FOR ALL. 


The above cure of Mrs. Bird is no isolated instance, but only one 
of the many thousands of cases where perseverance with Bile Beans 


© i) has resulted in the sufferer being permanently relieved; and the 
Proprietors of Bile Beans will forward a Sample Box Free and a Book 
© "© on Liver and Digestive Ailments, if you send the accompanying 


Coupon, your name 





and address, and 1d. 
stamp (to cover re- Free Sample 


turn postage), to COUPON 
BILE BEAN CO., | Pail Mall Mag. 


Greek Street, Xmas No. 
LEEDS. 
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“The collection demonstrates the wonder- 
ful genius possessed by Messrs. RAPHAEL 
TUCK & SONS, of conceiving novelties in 
design and execution and maintaining the 
artistic reputation of the famous publishing 
house.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH, October 29th, 1903. 


“Perhaps the secret of the great success 
of Messrs. RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS is that 
they try to eclipse previous efforts, making 
up their minds never to be content with what 
they have done before, but always to beat 
past records.” 

GRAPHIC, October 24th, 1903. 


“The mandate given RAPHAEL TUCK & 
SONS in so significent a form last season by 
the great art public throughout the world, 
has spurred them to yet greater efforts in 
making due provisions for our great Art 
Empire, for a new season, and the result is 
yet another magnificent collection of Christ- 
mas and New Year Cards, Calendars, and 
Books, Postcards and Art Novelties.” 

SMART SET, October 1903. 


hers to 
heir Majesties 
Tne _Kinc 


& QUEEN , 
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LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK ON EVERY CARD, erc. 








THE 


XMAS 


FIRESIDE 
IS ALWAYS 
BRIGHT & 
CHEERFUL 


where 


"MATCHLESS® 


METAL 


POLISH 


is used. 


Mfs. The “ MATCHLESS ” Metal 
Polish Co., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 








4 lasting 
brilliancy. 














“CAFOLIN” 


(THE ONLY PURE LIQUID COFFEE) 
Produces instantly with Hot 
or Cold Milk the Most Deli- 
cious and Sustaining Drink. 

1/- BOTTLE MAKES 15 COFFEE cups. 


APPLY TO YOUR GROCER OR TO 


THE “‘CAFOLIN” CO., Ltd., 20, Eastcheap, London, E.C. 


(SAMPLES FREE.) 


OF 
COTTON 


| 
| 


STA 
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A NEW CASE 


IN THE 


HISTORY OF ART. 


In literature and science the works of the men who illustrate 
them remain monuments of national glory. This is not the case 
with lyric and dramatic art, in which the work vanishes with the 
artiste. Of Mario, Titiens, nothing remains but the memory: 
passed even is the generation which heard them. 





With the Gramophone of Prof. Emile Berliner the voice is 
engraved on disc Gramophone records. 


The Curator of the National Library of Milan, in accepting 
a set of Gramophone records made by Comm. Tamagno, writes :— 


“Tt was a most dignified thought on your part to make such 
a magnificent gift to this Library. The novelty and importance 
of the documents which the Gramophone has the great distinction 
of preserving for history attach a really unique value to your 
handsome gift... . I have arranged that the Gramophone shal] 
occupy a special and proper place in this National Library, and | 
await with pleasure the gradual augmentation of the series of records 





which you have so wisely initiated. 


(signed) FumacAaL.ti.” 


The Gramophone Co. has taken records in every country in 


the world. 


There are 


10,000 records listed in Gramophone 


catalogues. Among these are records made by— 


TAMAGNO. SARAH BERNHARDT. Miss KATE COVE. 
CARUSO. Lady BANCROFT. » E.N. KRISTMANN. 
F. de LUCIA. CHARLES SANTLEY. » GRAINGER KERR. 
POL PLANCON. BEN DAVIES. »» ELLALINE TERRISS. 
SCOTTI. DAVID BISPHAM. » EVIE GREEN. 
RENAUD. ANDREW BLACK. Mme. SOBRINO. 
VAN ROOY. | WILLIAM GREEN. JOACHIM. 
Mme. CALVE. H. LANE WILSON. KUBELIK. 

»» SUZANNE ADAMS. HAMILTON EARLE. GRIEG. 

» KIRKBY LUNN. JOSEPH O’MARA. RAOUL PUGNO. 
MissESTHERPALLISER. Miss PERCIVAL ALLEN. CHAMINADE. 

»» ROSA OLITZKA. »» LOUISE DALE. SQUIRE. 


' CARMEN SYLVA.” 


»» EVANGELINE FLORENCE. 


LANDON RONALD. 
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A GRAMOPHONE |<... 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME 


AT CHRISTMAS. GE 


As an entertainer it is unequalled. It will play every description Sa 
of Music—Operatic, Ballad, Sacred, Humorous, Instrumental, GRAMOPHONE § 5 
2 etc. 


= This Trade Mark appears on every 
A ST YLE N 4, Gramophone and Gramophone Record, 
s 
y, 


| ee 
RECORDS. STYLE No. 4. 


7-inch . . . . 2/6 each. 
a” eaiee 




















aes ee 
10- ” Red Label 10/- ” 
12- 15/- ” 


“Tamagno” Special,20/- es 








Craig-y-nos Castle, 





Ystradgynlais, R.S.O., 


Breconshire, South Wiles. 


NEW MONARCH To the Gramophone Co., 


With Sound City Road, London. 
JUNIO j Arm, Gentlemen,—I have much 


pleasure in stating that I have 
6 10 heard your Monarch Gramo- 
S. phone, and that I consider it 


a very remarkable instrument 
of its kind, and quite the most 
perfect that I have ever heard. 
“ It reproduces the human voice 
: to such a fine point, that in 
listening to the records! of 
Caruso, Plancon, etc, it 
seemed to me as if those 
artists were actually singing 
in my saloons. I have never 
heard anything to equal it. 


oe f= Yours truly, 





ADELINA PATTI 


MONARCH (BARONESS CEDERSTROM). 
3 
WITH 


TAPERED MOST 
ARM. | IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Only Genuine Gramophone 
needles must be used for play- 
ing Gramophone records, other 
kinds ruin the record. The 
Genuine Gramophone needle 
is sold ony in a metal box 
bearing our trade mark picture, 

‘* His Master’s Voice.’ 




















On receipt of a Postcard, we will send Catalogues of Gramophones and Records, 


and the Name and Address of the Nearest Dealer in our Goods, 


THE GRAMOPHONE & TYPEWRITER, LTD., — , 
21, City Road, LONDON, E.C. The De Luxe Oak Pedestal Outfit, 


And at ri y 
=, gs Paris, May 1 St. Petersburg, Brussels, complete with the Wonderful 


Sydney, Calcutta, Barcelona. New Tapered Arm, £25. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES for HOMELESS and 
DESTITUTE CHILDREN and “ ARETHUSA” 
and “CHICHESTER” Training Ships. 


FOUNDED 1843. 














London Office : 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
President—THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 





As this Society is a National one, not simply Metropolitan, admission is ensured to a 
destitute child from whatever part of the kingdom it may come. 


Over 16,000 boys and girls have been rescued and trained for useful service. 
900 CHILDREN MAINTAINED. NO VOTES REQUIRED. 





FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 





HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Sec. 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Sec. 





THE HOUSE OF CHARITY FOR DISTRESSED PERSONS IN LONDON, 


1, GREEK STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W. FOUNDED IN 1846. 
Patron—THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Visitor—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. Warden—REV. J. J. ELKINGTON. 


|= Council of this Society very earnestly appeals for aid. 
The HOUSE OF CHARITY was founded to aid persons of either sex who may be in temporary distress through no fault of their own. 
iis ao Ray Night Refuge, but helps those only whose characters will bear investigation, and to such it gives a Temporary Home with every 
possible comfort. 
It also extends its aid to Emigrants who have broken up their homes, and are waiting to embark ; to Out-Patients of Hospitals; and to Friendless 
Girls who may have come to London in search of employment, The House of Charity has no Endowment, 
There are no Subscribers’ Letters. Any one erie with the merits of the case may recommend. 
Treasurer—G. T. BID PH. Hon. Sec.—GEO. COWELL. 
Bankers—Messrs. COCKS, BIDDULPH, & Co., Charing Cross; and Messis. HOARE & CO., Fleet Street. 
Cheques and. Post- Office Orders may be made payable to the Rey. J. J, ELKINGTON, as above. 


BRITISH ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY ante KING. Patroness—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
INSTITUTED 1827. Fer the Maintenance and Education of Caspers from all parts of the British Empire, 
whose parents were once in prosperous circumstances. Boys and girls are admitted between the ages of 7 and 
12, and are oie —_ 15. The Institution is unendowed, and the Directors earnestly eppeel for Funds. 
Bankers : licsars. Wittiams DEacon’s BANK, Limited, 20, Birchin Lan 
Offices : 27, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. CHARLES T. anSlOSKINS, Seerelary. 








LONDON HOSPITAL, Whitechapel, E. 


President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ASKS FOR HELP. 


Because—The London is the largest voluntary Hospital—790 ~ emgne., is a special are ay for women, eye, cancer, py etc. 
” There were 13,160 in-patients treated during the ye The average number resident daily in 1902 was 
Pm The in- <a childien under twelve years of age aware’ ” The or is £85,000, and the assured income only 
. It has special wards for Hebrews—1,404 treated as in-patients ” Mote subscrihers are needed, and every guinea is of material 
as help, 


All interested are invited to visit the Hospital, which is managed with the strictest econgesy. 
HON. SYDNEY HOLLAND, Chairman. E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 








PHILANTHROPY 
PUBLIC POLICY, 


ON BOARD THE 


“WARSPITE.” 


200 Destitute Boys are being trained for 
the Sea Services, but 300 could be accommo- 
dated and trained if the Annual Contributions 
were increased by £2,000. 

The Marine Society, founded 1756, of 
which His Majesty the King is Patron, has 
trained, fitted out, and sent to Sea 64,265 
Destitute Boys, thus supplying 


BRITISH SEAMEN FOR BRITISH SHIPS. 


Will you kindly help in this nationally 
important work ? 








OFricEs: 


Clark's Place, Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C. 








v= INCURABLE! +: 


THE BRITISH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL FOR 
™ INCURABLES, @&® 


STREATHAM, S.W. 


Founded 1861. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1899, 


Patroness : 


H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


TRENGTH TO THE ELPLESS 
Gives YMPATHY TO THE OPELESS 
HELTER TO THE OMELESS 


This Charity does not receive any GRANT 

from King Edward’s Hospital Fund, 

Hospital Sunday Fund, or the Hospital 
Saturday Fund. 


£15,000 needed annually. 


Annual subscriptions earnestly solicited. 


Bankers; 

Messrs. BARCLAY & Co., 54, Lombard St. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 

Offices : 72, Cheapside, London, E.C. 











THE CITY MISSIONARY 


Is a friend in the Homes of the 
A People, where he expounds the 
Holy Scriptures; whilst 126 
Special Missionaries are 
appointed toCabmen, Coalies, 
Omnibusmen, Canal Boat- 
men, Navvies,Gasworkers, 
Railwaymen, Dockers, 
etc., including 25 to 
the Landlords, Bar- 
men and Customers 
in over 8,000 
Publichouses, 
and 21 whovisit 
solely among 
the Welsh, 
Jews, and 
Foreign- 












It is one 
of the oldest 
of the Home 
MissionarySocie- 
ties, having been 
founded by David 
Nasmith in 1835. 






















Some of the Results 
of the ce Work 
during 1902-1903 :— 


Induced to attend 
Public Worship - 5,066 
New Communicants _- 1,576 
Restored to Church 
Communion - : 
Drunkards reclaimed - 1,483 













Bankers: BARCLAY & CO., Ltd, 
Offices: 3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 





THE SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN AND 
MARINERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY has 
relieved over HALF A MILLION persons since its 
foundation in 1839. 

By this National Organisation and its Local Representatives 
everywhere :— 

1. The Shipwrecked are instantly cared for on the spot 
and sent home. 


2. The Widow 
and Orphan are 
immediately 
sought out and 
suc 


3. The Dis- 
tressed Seafarer 
is at once charit- 
ably assisted. 





4. TheMariner 
and Fisherman 
are directly en- 
couraged in self- 
help by availing 
themselves of 
the advantages 
of membership. 





“ There is Sorrow on the Sea.” 











Funds are earnestly appealed for. 





Bankers: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, Lrp., 
Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


Secretary: G, E. MAUDE, 26, Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall East, London, S.W. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


Infant Orphan Asylum, 


WANSTEAD. 











Paton—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 





This Institution maintains and educates the Orphans of those who have occupied 
a fair social position. More than 4,560 have been admitted, and there are more 
than 500 on the books at the present time. They are received in earliest infancy, 
and retained till fifteen years of age. 


Funds are urgently needed to meet an expense of over £30,000, which 
has been incurred for the Re-drainage and Renovation of the Asylum. 





Bankers—WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK. 





A. HARDING GREEN, Secretary. 
Offices—63, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


CITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


Established 1807. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 


PATRON—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
VICE-PATRON—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
The Patients (of whonr 9,209 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and all ages, and are 
relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case may be. 
ADDITIONAL FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing demands on the 


Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully received at the 


Institution by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 





35, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


PROVIDENCE (ROW) NIGHT REFUGE AND HOME, 


CRISPIN STREET, LONDON, E. 
Founded 1860 by the late Rev. Dr. GILBERT. 











Trustees—LORD EDMUND TALBOT, M.P.; THE Hon. Mr. JUSTICE WALTON; 
STEPHEN WHITE, Esq.; E. J. BELLORD, Esq. 


Every night in the winter months, from November to May, food and shelter are previded, free of 
cost, to nearly 8300 deserving homeless poor men, women, and children, absolutely irrespective of creed. 
Efforts are also made to start them in life again, 

In addition the Charity maintains a Free Soup Kitchen, a Home for 20 Servants, one for Women 
out of employment, and a Home of Rest at St. Albans. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Manager, J. W. GILBERT, Esq., B.A., 15, George 
Street, Mansion House, London, E.C. Cheques may be crossed London Joint Stock Bank, Lid., 
Princes Street, E.C. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


SAILO 
out ru Rs 


ROYAL ALFRED 
AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION 


Appeals for your kind help to maintain its 550 Inmates and Out-Pensioners, and to relieve the 


HUNDREDS OF POOR AND AGED APPLICANTS. 
Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., K.T., etc. 
Bankers: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LTD., Birchin Lane, E.C. 
Secretary: J. BAILEY WALKER. Office : 58, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


The Surgical Aid Society. 


Chief Office-SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET ST., E.c. 
PATRON—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 
HIS Society was established in 1862 to supply L Instruments, Spinal Su orts, T 

T Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, etc., and every other qentintes of eee 

support, to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. Since the commencement of the Society it has 
supplied over 429,000 Appliances to the poor. 
WATER-BEDS AND INVALID CARRIAGES ARE LENT TO THE AFFLICTED. 


It provides against imposition by requiring the certificate of a Surgeon in each case. By special grants it 
ensures that every deserving applicant shall receive prompt assistance. 
More than 32,000 Appliances Given during the year ending Sept. 30th, 1903. Over 380 Patients are Relieved every Week. 
Annual Subscription of .. £0 10 6) Entitles to Two Recommendations 
Life Subscription of .. - ae 6 OF per Annum. 


Contributions are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barctay & Co., 
Limited, Lombard Street ; or by the Secretary at the Offices of the Society. 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, 


SOHO SQUARE, W. 


Founded 1842. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1887. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
Treasurer—F. A. BEVAN, Esq. 

The Hospital for Women contains 60 beds, and was the first established in this or any other 
country exclusively for the Treatment of Diseases peculiar to Women. This National Institution is 
entirely dependent upon Voluntary Contributions, which are Most Urgently 
Needed. In addition to the Free Wards, the New Wing, opened in 1869, is available for those 
able to contribute a weekly sum towards their maintenance. 


Bankers—Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., Ltd., 54, Lombard Street, E.C., and 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DAVID CANNON, Secretary, 


























THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL. EMPTY HANDED !! 
Sno Staves Hil. HEAVY HEARTED!! 


wen oe ane sper,” The COMING OF WINTER means the COMING 
ag Aaa ae es OF WANT to the DESERVING POOR (or rather 
Teksnuien - it means the increase of want already existing). 


Bir Horace Brocks Marshall, M.A., LL.D., J.P. Last year the 8T, GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION 


FOR 145 YEARS provided 
ae Schou oe maintained oot binge CHRISTMAS DINNERS 
ildren. ted. . 
Git) admmicted A nthe dag ed. 75 ( joys and 20 for considerably over 5,000 poor persons. 
e Charity is dependent upon Free Will Offerings, . 
and requires £13,000 annually. £3,000 needed before FUNDS SOLICITED FOR THIS WINTER'S work. 


the close of this year to meet outstanding accounts for 
food, clothing, and other necessaries. 
Bankers: London Joint Steck Bank, Princes 8t., E.C. 
Offices : 73, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
ALEXANDER GRANT, Secretary. 


BANKERS : 
Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., 54, Lombard St., E.C. 
Superintendent: WM. WHEATLEY 
4, Ampton St., Regent Square, London, W.C. 
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RUN NO RISK 


KEATING'S 
LOZENGES 
CURE | 

















THE WORST COUGH 


IF YOU CANNOT SLEEP 





because you have a Cough 
or tickling in your _ throat, 


use the Unrivalled Remedy, 


KEATING’S LOZENGES 








| One alone affords relief—well 
called ‘‘ sweet relief’’—in cases 


of cough, asthma, bronchitis, 


Tins, 133d. each; free for Stamps. 


THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, LONDON. 
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AKES WOMEN 
BEAUTIFUL 


Marvellous development accomplished 
by the new and wonderful Diano 
method of enlarging the female bust. 


Thin women are quickly developed into commanding 
figures that excite wonderment and admiration. 


A new and surprisingly effective home treatment 
has been discovered that enlarges the female bust at 
least six inches. Women who are not lacking in this 
respect will not be particularly interested, but those 
who by some unfortunate circumstance of health or 
occupation are deficient in this development will 
be very much fascinated by the peculiar prominence 
achieved by the treatment. It is called DIANO, 
and is controlled by the well-known ESPANOLA 
MEDICINE COMPANY. There is no doubt 
about the marvellous power of this new treatment to 
develop the bust to a gratifying extent. Any lady 
who wishes to know more about DIANO should 
send her name and address to the ESPANOLA 
MEDICINE COMPANY. They will send free, in 
plain sealed envelope, by post a new ‘‘ beauty book” 
they have just prepared, also photographs from life, 
showing the actual development induced, anda great 
number of testimonials from physicians, chemists, 
and prominent ladies, all commending the wonderful 
and remarkable power of DIANO to enlarge the 
bust, no matter how flat the chest may be. 

Miss Moreton writes :—‘' Diano acting splendidly, 
already developed two inches.” Lady —— writes :— 
“My neck, which was so very scraggy, ts now all I 
could desire, the hollows are beautifully filled out.” 
Mrs, Cook writes :—‘‘ Diano has had wonderful effect, 
bosoms are getting quite full.” Miss Gould writes :— 
‘‘ My figure is perfectly developed by Diano. Shall not 
require any more.” Mrs. Blake writes:—‘' Since 
using Diano my chest measurement has increased six 
inches." ‘These ladies have intimated their pleasure 
to give their experience to others (full address will 
be given to dond-fide applicants). 

Do not fail to write atonce. The beauty book and 
portraits will delight you. All you need to do is to 
send name and address and a stamp to pay postage. 
All correspondence strictly confidential. Address :— 








Lady Manager, A. W. ESPANOLA MEDICINE COMPANY 
(Dept. 110), 203, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Ce Gb GRE: comme “ee 
d 








** The desire to possess Beauty is keenest 


where refinement is strongest.” 
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LUNTIN MIXTURE unites all the excele 
lent qualities of the finest tobaccos, with 
a distinguishing piquancy and soothe 
ing fragrance that stamp it BEST. 
Once smoked — always smoked! 
Stocked by all Tobacconists, in 2-0% packets, 1]+3 
and }-lb. tins, 2/-. 2-0z. sample packet free by 
post for 1/1, direct from the Soie Manufacturers: 


THOMSON & PORTEOUS, Edinburgh, 
who will furnish you name of nearest agent. 
Send for booklet, “Why Luntin?’ —free. 















CLUB, BANQUET and 
HOLIDAY HEADACHES QUICKLY 


CURED 


WITH 


BROMO-SELTZER 


This successful American Remedy is an effervescent 
powder taken in water. Contains no cocaine or mor- 
phine. Does not depress the heart. It gives instant 
relief in cases of Brain Fag, Nervous, Sick or Bilious 
Headaches. Money refunded where it fails to cure. 


Three sizes—13}d., 2s. 3d., and 4s. 6a. 


EFFERVESCENT but not GASS-Y, 


THE EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, 
4%, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 












hooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Colds, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Grippe, Hay Fever. 


CRESOLENE is a long-established and standard rem- 
edy for the diseases indicated, It cures because the 
air, rendered strongly antiseptic, is carried over the 
diseased surfaces of the bronchial tubes with every 
breath, giving prolonged and constant treatment. 
Those of a consumptive tendency. or sufferers from 
chronic bronchitis, find immediate relief from coughs 
or inflamed conditions of the throat. 

If your child complains of sore throat, particularly 
when Diphtheria or Scarlet Fever is about, use CRESO- 
LENE at once. Laboratory tests show that vapor- 
ized CRESOLENE kills diphtheria germs. 

CRESOLENE is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 

Ask your physician about it. Descriptive booklet, 
with proots of its value, on request. 


All Chemists. 





CRESOLENE THROAT TABLETS 


A safe and simple remedy soothing and germ 
destroying in its action. cd 

To be used for coughs and irritable conditions of 
the throat, 


At all Chemists, or from us for 6d, in Postage. 














ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., Agents, 
Lombard Street, London, E. ¢. 
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IF YOU WANT 


SILVER GOODS, 
PLATED COODS, 
AND CUTLERY, 


YOU CANNOT 
DO BETTER 


than write to the Sheffield agrees! Silversmiths’ 

Association, SCARBOROUGH, for their eee 
illustrated 19th Annual Sale List ‘ 

IT WILL PAY YOU, as they allow a discount of 


5s. in the £1 off Silver Goods 





AND SUPPLY 


Plated Goods and Cutlery 


<n PRICE 


= fat 
KEE 
WY 






Five o'clock Tea Set, Sterling Silver, ro5/-, valent to 78/9. 
Electro-plate, 42/-, reduced to Q]/-, Sane pattern, full-size 
Tea and Coffee Set, heavy Sterling Silver, 20 gns., reduced 
to £15 15s. Electro: plate, 6 gns,, reduced to £3 3s. 


A SAMPLE OF THE BARGAINS—ALL SENT ON APPROVAL. 
SEND FOR SELECTION OF JEWELLERY, CLOCKS, BRONZES, ETC. 


Entrée Dish, removable handles, forming two dishes. 
Ax triple plate, 63/-, reduced to 31/6. 


There is no risk. All Goods are sent 
on approval. 





NOTE THE ADDRESS—THE 


GHEFFIELD MANUFACTURING 


SILVERSMITHS’ ASSOCIATION, 
SCARBOROUGH. 
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UP sz: 
fee Salt 


“The Salt of Life © 


WHEN 
Health Fails! 


When you feel prematurely old! 
When you have no appetite ! 
When you feel weak and languid ! 
When life seems a burden to you! 


Nature needs assistance ! 


The blood wants purifying. 
The liver wants a tonic, 
The stomach wants help. 


Take ‘ Abbey’s’ and Live! ! 


A teaspoonful in a glass of water, taken before 
breakfast, will immetiiately remove acidity, 
biliousness, sick-headache, heartburn, etc. 


Abbey’s 
Effer- 


vescent 
Salt 


Is an Ideal Saline, 
a Perfect Tonic 
Laxative. 


It will rid your 
system of uric acid 
and other poison- 
ous accumulations 
which are clogging 
the _ blood-vessels 
and making you 
feel miserable. 


Abbey's 
Effervescent 
Salt, 


being absolutely harmless, can be safely taken 
by young or old. It is recommended by the 
medical profession throughout the world as a 
gentle, safe and reliable preparation. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, or direct from 
The Abbey Effervescent Salt Co , Ltd., 144, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. Post 
free on receipt of price, 2s. 3d. 












THE PERFECT 


TONIC LAXATIVE 
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PREMATURELY GREY HAIR 


Restored to its Natural Colour. 


Hair Stops Falling Out and 
Grows Most Luxuriantly. 
The only Scientific (that is common-sense) method 
: meek } explained below. It is by taking a course of From. 2 Photo afer 


CAPSULOLDS. eleven weeks, 


HARRY GREEN’S Hair was turning 
grey and falling out. He was cured by 
a course of 


CAPSULOIDS 


READ HIS TESTIMONY. 


sae Thomas Street, Leicester. 


















To The Capsuloid Co., 
31, Snow Hilt “London. 
Gentlemen, 

Please allow me to express my thanks t3 be My hair 
was very thin, and was rapidly falling out, so that I thought 
I should soon have no hair. Although it was of a light 
colour, there were several grey hairs beginning to show in it. 

riend advised m:; to try your Capsuloids, and told 

me they were excellent to make it grow, and that they 

would also stop the grey hairs coming, and make those that 

had come turn back to their former colour. I have taken 

a course of Capsuloids, and I cannot do better than to send 

hav my photograph to prove to you that the Capsuloids 
ave Gas all that you promised. 

I wish to again express my thanks, and remain, 

Yours very gratefully, 
HARRY GREEN. 


Look at this Picture of the Hair © PULL A HAIR OUT OF YOUR HEAD. 
wig from the Skin. It will break off at the beginning of the root, near the bottom of the 


a little depression. ‘The part that was below the surface of the skin will 
ee & 
fanese — 
Z= — —=—_—— : = 





be white, and you can see how foolish it is to imagine that anything 
rubbed on the surface of the skin can get down to these little arteries, 
and then up into the roots of the hairs, when the stuff applied must 
pass through the skin, clear down to those little arteries. That is as 
deep as the length of the white bit at the end of the hair. All the 
colour and nourishment must, therefore, go through the blood. This 
illustration proves it for you, no matter wi a you imagine, or what any 
one tells you. This is a scientific fact, and not simply our statement. 
Therefore you can see that it is only through your blood that you can 
nourish your hair and give it its colouring-matter. 

The little germs that make the hair turn prematurely grey live down 
at the roots, and no hair washes or dyes can reach those germs but 
and you can see how each hair grows from the when you take Capsuloids, they enter the blood and form the red 





bottom of the little bottle-shaped depression, corpuscles which have the power of killing these germs, and then of 
That is the root of the hair, and nothing can supplying the colouring-matter which passes into each hair at its root, 
enter the hair except through the root. thus restoring its natural colour, and also making it thick and glossy. 


The rich new blood from taking Capsuloids cures ANAEMIA, 
CHLOROSIS, NEURALGIA, NERVOUS PROSTRATION, and 
all diseases caused by poorness of blood. One Capsuloid 
with each meal for Anemia, Chlorosis, etc., two or three 
with each meal for Prematurely Grey Hair. 


CAPSULOIDS are sold by Chemists everywhere at the reduced price of 2s. 3d. per box, 
or sent post free by the Capsuloid Co., Ltd., 31, Snow Hill, London. 


LO0 K! T A 4 | 0 i F § cure Indigestion and Constipation. The ONLY MEDICINE 


which cures Indigestion in the Stomach, that is ORDIN- 
ARY DYSPEPSIA, and also INDIGESTION IN THE BOWELS, that is Indigestion with 
FLATULENCE. Mr. Benten writes: “They appear to act in perfect imitation of nature.” 
TABLONES are sold by Chemists everywhere at Is. 13d. and 2s. 3d. per bottle, or 
sent post free by the Capsuloid Co., Ltd., 31, Snow Hill, London. 

(Please mention this Magazine.) 
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“THE “ANGELUS” 
AS AN ENTERTAINER 


is a constant source of enjoyment. 
Purchased by Royalty and the World's greatest Musicians. | 


THE MOST PERFECT, ARTISTIC, AND , 
HUMAN-LIKE IN TECHNIQUE,CONTROL 
OF TEMPO, AND EXPRESSION. ’ 


THE “ANGELUS” ENABLES EVERY ONE. TO PLAY 


at sight all the classical and popular music of the world like an accor a pianist, 

with all the gratifying sense of power and interest which the player lo 
THE ‘“ANGELUS” IS THE ONLY PIANO-PLAYER with ORCHESTRAL ORGAN COMBINATION. 
Or may be obtained as a PJANO-PLAYER ONLY. ON EASY TERMS. Discount for Cash. ALL 
LOVERS OF TRULY-ARTISTIC MUSIC should write for Free Catalogue No. 25, giving full particulars. 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 23°88 @ini SENT GORE w. 











ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Narcomania and Resultant Nervous Diseases. 


cured at home without inconvenience by the recognised TURVEY 

TREATMENT. Success testified by officials of the C.E.T.S., 

London Diocesan Branch, etc., and publicly demonstrated before a 
Medical Commiitee 


The Daily Chronicle mane mo ‘A remarkable success.” 


TURVEY TREATMENT 


In addition to creating a permanent distaste for Alcohol and Narcotic Drugs, 
has a most beneficial and recuperating effect on the general health and 
nervous system. ‘The Company has its highly qualified medical men, who may 
be consulted free either personally or by letter. ‘The Treatment can be sent to 
all parts of the country and abroad. 


Write or call for Treatise and Consultation Form (free), 


Secretary, THE TURVEY TREATMENT CO,, Ltd. 
8, Amberley House, Norfolk Street, STRAND, LONDON. 





] 
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Lovers of beautiful Linen 
will find the “ Old Bleach” 


Damask Towels an unending 


source of delight. Like all 
genuine “QId Bleach” goods 
they are warranted grass- 
bleached, and so finished by 
the special “Old Bleach” 
process that they will not 
lose their lustre. 


Stocked by all 
Drapers. See Trade Mark 


first-class 


“Old Bleach” stamped on 


every towel. 

Waite for the “Old Bleach” book on 
linen, gratis. It gives reproductions of artistic 
towel designs, patterns of linens, huckabacks, 
diapers, etc. 


The “Old Bleach” Linen 
Co., Ltd., 


Randalstown, Ireland. 





SELF - 
HYPNOTISM. 


THE HYPNOGRAPH 


is a new scientific device invented for quickly 
putting oneself in a hypnotic condition, and at 
the same time treating oneself for health or 
character. Complete mental and physical re- 
generation now possible. 
E The Hypnograph is not for 
sale, but is given away Free. 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet, ‘* The Power 
Within,” erclosing 1d. return postage. 
Research Publishing Co., 
(Dept. 306), Temple Chambers, 
T I Av London, €E.C. 





Pp 














THE AEROGRAPH is 


of great assistance to the artist for 
Black and White and Water-Colour 
Drawings, Finishing Photographic 
Enlargements, Preparing Wor 
for Process Engraving, Litho- 
raphic Work, —* 
ainting, Pottery e- 
coration, etc. Great 











Larger 


rapidity and instruments 
superior _for Mural Decora- 
results. tion, General Paint- 


ing, Lime Wash, and 
the like. Especial Air 
Compressors. Write for 
prices and particulars to— 


THE AEROGRAPH Co., Ltd., 


80, Memorial Hall Buildings, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 











Pall Mall Magazine. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE _IN ADVANCE. 








Including postage to any part of yeariy. yu. 
the United Kingdom - - 16/- 17/6 


Including postage for abroad - 16/- 8/- 


Subscribers’ copies will be posted each month to 
reach them on day of publication. 
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XMAS PRESENTS. 


A “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN never fails to be appreciated, and no gift 


can approach it in usefulness. 





i j 
Swan 




















SELON Aa FOUNTAIN 
CAGE al PENS. 


Known all the 
World over. 
Supplied in three 
distinct sizes 
10/6, 16/6, 25/- 
up to £20. 


Post FREE. 





Sold by all Stationers 
and Jewellers, 











Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue of 
Presentation Pens. 


Size 1, “Swan” Pen, with Pocket Clip, 12/6 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER; and Brentano’s, PARIS. 








BRAND'S 
ESSENCE 
" BEEF. 


For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 





















THE XMAS PRESENT. 
THE PARAGON PIANO PLAYER. 
35 Guineas Net Cash. 


Combines ALL the advantages of the most expen- 


Prescribed by Leading Physicians all 
over the World. 





sive Players at onethird less cost. Its special 
construction allows thorough control of 
EXPRESSION WITHOUT EFFORT. 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


There is no labour in manipulating the Paragon. 
It is the acme of perfection in Piano Players. 


S 2ecial Combination Offer. 
THE PARAGON PIANO PLAYER and a High- 
Grade Iron Frame, Check Action Piano, 
50 GUINEAS, NET CASH. 
Descriptive Illustrated Booklet FREE. 

W. J. ENNEVER & SON, 
70c, Berners St., Oxford St., London, W. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
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Shaving is a pleasure with 
the Genuine KAMPFE 


STAR 
SAFETY 
RAZOR. 


Absolutely the 
quickest, safest, and 
most pleasant Razor 
ever made. 











You can shave in 
an express train, 
or on ship ina 
\ storm at sea, and 
\your language 
/will not be pro- 
fane. You are 
safe with the 
Star Safety. 


Every BLape or Sho. AND CASE BEAR 
TRADE % a 


Ask your Cutler for the Genuine Article, and 
LOOK OUT FOR THE STARS. 


MARKT & CO., 
20, Chapel St., London, E.C., 
Sole Agents. 


* Mark. 











THE-CARDINAL SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN (patent) 


UP TO DATE OLD FASHIONED 





CUT SHOWING SAC N°2 EMPTY AFTER TWISTING. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. 
Twist plug No I 


twist plug 


PECIAL*«ADVAN 


Fitted with 14-carat Gold Nib, irridium tipped, 


to sell at 12/6 each. 


FERD. ANTHONY HORLE & CO. 
& 5” JOHNS LANE LONOON,E.C 
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Ghere is just One make 
of writing machine built 
upon lines which all experts 


and inventors agree are 
mechanically correct. It is 


Smith 
Premier 
Typewriter 


Ghere is just One which 
all operators agree does 
beautiful, speedy and prac- 


tical work of all- kinds 
all the time for all business 
purposes. It is the 


Smith Premier 


Ghere is just One so 
strongly made, and almost 
frictionless in operation, 
that it will far outwear any 
writing machine of any other 
make, It is the 


Smith Premier 


We can prove these facts to your 
complete satisfaction. If you want 
the proof, send to-day for our little 
book, “ THE PREMIER,” or our 
Illustrated Art Catalogue, or better, 
*phone our nearest branch office for 
a salesman, or the machine itself 
on trial in your office without cost 
to you if you do not keep it. 


'Vavavele\aale\a\alala\aale: 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
14, Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E.C. 


FODOO 


r 999 V VV VV VV VV Vv vale alae la lale eee elelelelelelelalal 
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Disc 
and 
Cylinder 
— Machine 
not the it's Over 
pre Tie JOGO 


MEANS Selections. 


AH Happy ae all the yee 


Den nt sends dang ¥ _ HAVE ONE IN YOUR. FOomME. — rig - -. my oo. 
ae ae “PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l., 8 GREAT EASTERN ST. LONDOK, Bc. 
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ES PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHTS Ln 
CHARMING XMAS PRESENTS, 


Portable Electric Lights form the most convenient, the safest, and the cleanest light you can possibly 
ave. They are made in various designs, superbly finished, and are particularly useful about the house and 
for Travellers, Cyclists, etc. The following are a few of our most popnlar novelties :— 


ELECTRIC TORCH 











ALL 
SELF- 


CON- 
TAINED. 


DE LUXE. 


Provides Instant Electric Light When and Where Wanted—round the 

House, in the Garden,on the Road, Everywhere. CAN BE CARRIED 

INTHE POCKET. No Wires. No Liquids. No Darger. 6,000 Brilliant 

Flashes without recharging. Price 12/6. Covered in Morocco Leather 

= in dark blue, red, or green, 18/6, and Russia Leather in same colours, 
21/-. Extra batteries, 1/6 each, 


ELECTRIC CICAR- ; 
mince 


Lights by simply being withdrawn. The CLOCK AND 

most Novel and Useful Invention of ICHT-LICHT 

Modern Times. No Smoker should be N H 7 , 
without one. SELF-CON.- 


HAND LAMP DE LUXE. 


SELF-CONTAINED. 


No 12.—Highly equipped and 
well made, 14/6. Special De- 
sign, 19/- Useful when Boating, 
Riding, Cycling, Driving, etc. 
Covered in Morocco Leather, 
in dark blue, green or red, 26/« 
and Russia Leather im same 
colours, 27/6 each. Also in Solid 


Highly _Pol- 
: shed Oak 
Ca a if Ae 
heav ate: 
Nickel ‘i Fit- 
tings. Price 
complete, 25/-. 
Refills 2/6 each 


TAINED. 

Superbly 
mounted and 

finished. in 
Green and Gold, 
No. 42, Price 21/- 
including Bat- 

Extra 


ery. 
Ebony and Silver Fittings, Batteries, 1/6 
£3 3/-. Extra batteries, 1/6. 
You are invited to call at our NEW SHOW ROOMS, where all our Novelties can be inspected; or we shall be pleased 
to send full Illustrated Catalogue No. 6 on receipt of Letter, Postcard, or Telegram. 


last many 


“yoke g/y ‘solseyieg BIxq -/$z ‘G9 ON “HONS Bupyem 91279013 S14) 


This Electric Walking Stick, No. 30b, 2//- Extra Batteries, //3 each. 


THE PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 102, “Suis FegBRY AVENE. LeNDon W 


WMI, ke sg be VIN TN SS 


TRELOAR’S 
~ LINOLEUM 


is well 














seasoned, therefore wears well. 





- LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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NEW MODEL 
TYPEWRITER. 








THE _—— MANY 
LIGHT OS i NEW 
RUNNING FEATURES 


Saves Time, Lessens Labour, Ensures Legibility. 


The “LIGHT RUNNING YOST,” so 
termed because of the SMOOTHNESS, 
QUIETNESS, and SWIFTNESS of its 
working, is the latest model of.the well-known 
YOST, famous for the clearness and neatness 
of its writing, consequent upon its types com- 
municating direct with the paper. Many 
valuable improvements have been effected, 
and there are some features entirely new to 











Writing Machines. 





Send for Illustrated Booklet, which 
gives full details. 








THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 


50, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 














THE DANGER OF 


LIQUID METAL POLISH 


The inflammability of liquid metal polishes, due to the fact 
that naphtha enters largely into their composition, is not a new 
discovery, and users of these polishes must always remember 
that they run the risk of setting their premises on fire. Liquid 
polishes, too, are wasteful and extravagant to use. 


GLOBE POLISH, on the other hand, is guaranteed non- 
inflammable. You cannot ignite it. It is also most economical 
in its use, for the smallest quantity is all that is necessary 


to produce the most brilliant and lasting polish. It is also 
unaffected by climatic changes. 


Does not injure either the surface of any metal, however delicate, or skin of user. Sold everywhere. 
RAIMES & Co., Ltd., Tredegar Road, Bow, London, E., and Stockton-on-Tees. 
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91-Cocog 

















oo a 


mond 


DAINTY SAMPLE FREE. 


NOT TIRED SINCE USING 
VI-COCOA. 





THOMAS MARSHALL, A.B., Mess 29, Room 14, 
Royal Naval Gunnery School, Sheerness, writes :— 


“Tam undergoing a course of Gunnery in the bleak 
and bitter weather at Sheerness during the daytime, 
after which | feel very tired and fatigued, and finding 
out I wanted astimulating beverage, and having heard 
of your famous Vi-Cocoa, | resolved to try it, with good 
results. If you wish to use this testimonial you are at 
liberty to do so.” 





‘Undoubted Purity and Strength.”—Medical Magazine. 
‘* Inthe Front Rank of Really Valuable Foods,”—Lancet. 


De 
in aa D 


Favoured by the Homes and 
Hospitals of Great Britain. 


Address : DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, LTD., 
60, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 























Varicose VEINS. 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted, 


A badly fitting stocking, or 










<RADE MAR, 


2m 


one made of unsuitable inaterial, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 

“Varix,”’ all about Elastic 


Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post free two 
stamps. : 


W.H.BAILEY & SON, 
38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


















DY jtiy4 _PureWool 
ile nderwear 


For Ladies, Gents, and Children. 
Various textures for all Climates. 
Any Shrunken Garment Exchanged. [ia 
STRONG. SOFT. ELASTIC. 
Avorip Imitations. Of all Drapers, 
Hosiers, &c. It any difficulty in 
obtaining, write to —The Wolsey 
Underwear Co., Leicester, who 
will give name of nearest retailer, 







RA? 
(WouseY; 


UNSHRINAABLE 





















TYPEWRITERS 


All Makes BOUGHT, 
SOLD, EXCHANGED, 
REPAIRED, and 


HIRED. MSS. Typed. 

Twelve 
Monthly In- 
stalments of 
ONE GUINEA 
will Purchase 
a good - - - 


REMINGTON, BAR- 

LOCK, CHICAGO, 

HAMMOND, or 
WILLIAMS. 


TAY LORS Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


(Ge) lelel ym 


























re. Chancery Lane, 
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‘\ 
Ki Selection of the Best Highland Whiskies 
in perfect combination. 


W. GREER & CO. Lrp., GLASGOW, and 
18 & 14. Trinity Square, LONDON, 





She: Sold out of ‘GREER’S’! Plenty of other kinds ! 


Mac: No ‘GREER’S’? Then Pll jyst tak’ a glass of 
cauld water ! 
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OETZMANN & CO., 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 











Solid § Silver Servi- 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road), ette Ring, elegant 
esign, 1} In. wide, 
60 & 61, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; a 6/6. 


75, UNION STREET, RYDE. 


USEFUL AND DECORATIVE NOVELTIES, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


Special Illustrated Price List, Post Free. 





Solid Silver Butter Knife, with rich 
mother-o’-pear] handle, 6/11. 





Solid Silver Cream Jus -_ a anger ron 





quaint design, 21/- pair. Superior Solid 
Basin 3 in. diameter at top. ilver Hair 
Brush, richly 
chased * *Cupids ” 
design, 10/6, 

a F Han a Mirror, 
Elegant real iain * Toby” Ware Hat or Cloth 
Sterling Silver Mounted Tea Pot, Sugar Brush, 6/9. 

Basin, and Cream — in four sizes. Comb, 5/9. 
Capacity of Tea Pot 34 4 a et Out Giaes ‘Puft Jar, 
8/11 10/6 13/11 ie 80 with chased silver 
, olid Silver Cruct, ierced design, fitted over to match, 7/ 

Per set of three pieces. with blue 1 pie lining. yn Glass on T/. 
Beer Jugs, Hot Water Jugs, and Coffee Pepper, Salt Cellar, Mustard Pot, Bottle, with hinged 
Pots to match above: 1-pint, 6/6; 1}-pints, 2} in. igh. 1% in. long, 2} in. high, silver top to match, 

8/6 ; 2 pints, 10/6 eac 5/6. 6/6. 8/9. 10/6. 





vuey TOUGH rue LIVER 





Absolutely Cure 
BILIOUSNESS. 
SICK HEADACHE. 
TORPID LIVER. 
FURRED TONGUE, 
4 INDIGESTION. 
’ CONSTIPATION. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW SKIN. 


8maill Pill. 
Small Dose. 
They TOUCH the L | V E R onal Price. 
Genuine Wrapper Printed on 
WHITE PAPER, BLUE LETTERS. , oo oe, 
Look for the Signature ze 
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The Successes of Elizabeth. 








No. 1.—A Chat in the Kitchen. 


Vis1Tor: I called knowing I should find you giving orders in 
the kitchen, and I wanted to watch you. 


ELIzaBETH: Really! What's the matter? 


Vistror: A good deal. To begin with, I shall never again 
bring my husband to dine here unless you tell me lots of 
things. 


EvizaBetH: Why? 

VistTorR: It’s cheerful, isn’t it, to have one’s husband remark, 
when taking soup, ‘‘ I wonder how Mrs. Wilson made that 
soup the other night?” and again over the entrée, “ Mrs. 
Wilson’s sauces and gravies are just like those in the best 
restaurants.” He never says things like that about mine, 

EviZaBETH : You foolish girl! Youcan easily make your soups, 
sauces and gravies as good as mine or as good as those in 
the best restaurants. I use LEMCO—you don’t! That's 
the only difference between your dishes and mine. 

Visitor: All! Why, it’s all the difference in the world. Do 
you really mean that if I use LEMCO mine will be as good 
as yours ? 

ELIzaBETH: Every bit, and if you write to the Proprietors they 
will send you a book of recipes, telling you how to use 
LEMCO in a hundred delightful ways. It’s been the 
making of my cookery—besides, it reduces butchers’ bills. 
The address is 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 


LEMCO 


The only genuine 




















LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT. 


Vimy 
Remarkable Discovery that will interest every ((7 G4 
Woman with Superfluous Hair. i ?, 
PERFECTLY SAFE TREATMENT that perma- \F Ss 
nently destroys the roots, fully described, 


FREE TO ALL. 


Hairy women need no longer despair. Out of the mass of failures 
has come a genuine success. Their unsightly blemish can be so 
thoroughly destroyed that they themselves will wonder if they ever 
really had disfiguring hair. The Capillus Manufacturing Company 
are in sole possession of a 


MARVELLOUS HOME METHOD 


that removes superfluous hair for ever. 


Marred IT SUPERSEDES ELECTROLYSIS, 


eaut going to the very root of the hair, destroying its life so that it will never 
) y row again. The Company want it understood that this method is dif- Beauty 
erent ontirely from the many powders, lotions, and cosmetics sold that 
only remove temporarily and hurt a delicate skin, while this new method 


REMOVES THE AIR FOR ALL TIME, AND IS SIMPLE AND HARMLESS. 


It is a home treatment that any lady can easily use in her private apartments, and will permanently 
remove Ring was hair without pain. By sending your name and address to the CAPILLUS MANU= 


FACTURING CO., 20, Century House, Regent Street, London, W., you will receive free a full 














description of this sintple and remarkable method which will enable you to remove all superfluous hair 
at home at a very slight expense. The description is posted to you in a perfectly plain and sealed 
envelope, and you should have no hesitancy in writing. You will be delighted to learn how easily and surely 
superfluous hair can be permanently and painlessly removed, and 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO-DAY. DON’T NEGLECT TO DO SO. 
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A CHRISTMAS ininnmeteciinila 


Pelican’ 











SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES: 


each. FIRSTLY.—Patent Shut-off 
Valve, rendering Pen 
secure against leakage when 
not in use. 

SECONDLY.—Patented Improvements in the 
Point, essential for rapid writing, 
possessed by no other Pen. 








May be carried in any position with absolute safety. 


THE ‘SWIFT’ WRITING INKS 


are specially suitable for FOUNTAIN PENS 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LARUE & CO. Ltd. Bunhill Row, LONDON, B.C. 
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TWO GREAT PIANO PLAYERS 
RUBINSTEIN 


AND THE 


IMPLE 


PIANO PLAYER 


which is perhaps the more wonderful of the two in that, 

although a machine, it enables even those who have no know- 

ledge of music to play the most difficult as well as the most 

simple musical compositions with perfect accuracy, and with 

all the feeling of which his or her nature is capable, 
Price £52 net. 
Easy Terms of Payment can be arranged, 

Illustrated Catalogue, No. 2, post free on application. 

WHOLESALE DEPOT: Tue Stmpcex PIANO PLaveR Co., 2, Colonial Buildings, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C. WEST END DEPOT: 15a, Hanover Square, W. 

CITY DEPOT: 104 & ror, Bishops:ate Street Within, London, E.C.: and 84 BRANCH DEPOTS. 


! 









































For the Festive Season. 


Postal trading with us by 
means of our complete 
unique and artistic Illus- 
trated Guide 
entails no risk. 

WE take all risks, 
pay postage, and 
guarantee satisfaction or re- 
turn the cash, 

Unsolicited expressions of 
approval are constantly 
arriving. 



















£ aps 


HighClass 
Presenl's 


ae. 
every description 
Special Novelties 


| send for 
NEW CATALOGUE 
2000, ILLUSTRATION. 
Fearce 3Sonsy 
Huddersfield. 














Patronised QR2INS 
by - eT \\\ 
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all Mall : Extras.” 


AAA 


Some of the latest «extra’’ publications issued from 
the offices of the Pall Mall Gazette and Pall Mall 
Magazine, Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 


The Deanery Guide 
to Westminster Abbey 


Coronation Edition. By M. C. Brapiey (Mrs. Henry Birchenough) 
and E. T. Brapiey (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). Fully illustrated, 
and containing a full and accurate description of the crowning of 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra, by an eye-witness. Of all 
booksellers, and the vergers at the Abbey. Price 15.; by post, 
Is. 23d. 


‘The best publication of its kind.’’—Church Review. 















































National Gallery Pictures 


New Edition, beautifully printed on art paper. Containing fine 
reproductions of the principal pictures in the National Gallery, 
from half-tone plates and wood-blocks. A handsome souvenir of the 
National collection. Price 1s.; by post, 15. 3d. 


Half-Holidays at the National Gallery 


A chatty guide to the Exhibition in Trafalgar Square, illustrated 
with choice reproductions of important and characteristic pictures. 
Interesting to the student and visitor. Price 6¢.; by post, 8d. 


The Zoo and What to See There 


This excellent guide and hand-book to the world-famous collection of 
the Royal Zoological Society in Regent’s Park is written in a style at 
once entertaining and instructive, and is copiously illustrated through- 
out with fine drawings and photographs, the majority of which latter 
have been furnished by Mr. Gampier Botton, whose pre-eminence 
in the field of animal photography is universally acknowledged. 
Price 6d.; by post, 84d. 

















Offices of the “PALL MALL” PUBLICATIONS, Newton Street, Holborn, 
London, W.C. 
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NOURISH & FLOURISH! 


FRAME- were): 


BESI 
FOR BABES 


rRoM EARLIESI 
INFANCY 


N 
~ 
~ 
S 
N 
S 
aN 
SS 


FREE {3 SAMPLE, with a Booklet entitled, 


‘*BRINGING UP 
Bay,” by a Hospital Nurse, will be sent free on receipt 
TEST. is mentioned. 


of Postcard if **PALL MALL MAGAZINE” 
FRAME-FOOD CO., Ltd, Battersea, London, S.W. 
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BILLIARD TABLES FOR PRIVATE 


CASH or EASY 
RILEY’S MINIATURE BILLIARD TABLE. 


This illustration shows a Billiard Table ready to place on any Dining Table and 
instantly removable. It is very popular ‘‘at home,” and is very much appreciated by 
those who cannot accommodate a full-sized Billiard Table. 


SPECIFICATION. 


Miniature Billiard Table to stand on Dining Table. Made in Mahogany, Best Bangor 
Slate Bed, Adjustable Feet, Rubber Shod, Low Frost-Proof Rubber Cushions, 2 Cues, 
Set of Large Ivory or the new Crystalate Balls, Mahogany Marking Board, Spirit Level, 
Box of Tips, Wafers, Chalk, and Good Rest. 


<] AGAINST 
WALL 
WHEN NOT 






BILLIARD 
TABLE 
WHEN 

RESTING 

ON DINING 

TABLE. 












WILL FIT ANY SIZE OF 
DINING TABLE. 


OR IN 13 MONTHLY GPncraL QUALITY art & enpertes} opmed 13 MONTHLY 

















SIZE CASH PRICE PAYMENTS OF ENTS OF 
aft. gin. by oft. gin. ...... Gs 27 6G...... 6/6 per month. sft. gin. va aft. roin....... _ rng > + «+++ 10/- per month, 
sft. gin. by aft. roin. , =, 9/- * ft. gin. by 3ft. gin. .... « Be OD nccsce 12/6 ,, ” 
ft. gin. by gft. gin. ...... 26 oO 0©......10/99 ,, pes 7ft. gin. by 3 a TP» ee 16/6 ,, * 
7. gin. by 3ft. 10in....... as oO 0O...... 14/6 ,, ” Jelivered Carriage Paid at Our Risk, 


REVERSIBLE BILLIARD AND DINING 
TABLE. 


A most admirable arrangement where it is not convenient to have a room 
specially devoted to Billiards. There are no leaves to lift off, and no screwing 
machinery to get out of order, but by the simple act of turning over the inside of 
the table, which acts on a swivel, the Dining Table is converted to a Billiard 
Table and wice versa in five seconds. When once adjusted it remains perfectly 
true, and most accurate Billiards can be played. 


SPECIFICATION. 


Combined Billiard and Dining Table, made in Mahogany, Oak, or Walnut, and 
including the following 








Showing action 





converting Table. Accessories :— 
Six Cues. Marking Board. Cue Rack. Three Ivory Balls, 
Spirit Level and Rules. Best Billiard Cloth. Low Frost-proof Cushions. Rest, Tips, etc. 
E PRICES. 

— poate Full Detailed Catalogue with illustrations of 

T, tng & FREE all kinds of Home Billiards, Billiard and 
Dining Table pitiard Table Dining Tables, Combined Couch, Billiard and 
Gft. by ft. ... sft. by 2pft. ... 20 Guineas. Dining Table, all kinds smalland full-sizeTables and Sundries. 


. my 
oa 6. rt - * London Showrooms: 147, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 
oe ne Bi eg = - “4 ° eee 4 ” ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WORKS, ACCRINGTON 
oft. by sit... . by 4it. ... ” 





EJ. nA ees “* ACCRINGTON, 
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HOUSES AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


PAYMENTS. 


BILLIARDS is a universal game, and pechaps the reason of this is that it requires just that amount of mental 

judgment sufficient to make it really worth playing. Now that the Winter Season is on us, heads of houses, and 
those who have to entertain many guests, will be looking around for the best means of furnishing their establishment 
for that purpose. A glance at the tables here shown will be of service. Every Table is made in hi sh-grade style by 
skilled Billiard Table Makers, whether it be the regulation full-sized Billiard Table or any of the smaller combined 
tables. ‘The game can be scientifically played as well on one table as on the other. 

Tables built by Messrs. E. J. Rivey, Ltd., are in use the world over, and it is clear from testimonials received 
that the Combination Tables are giving as great satisfaction in private houses as their full-sized Regulation Tables 
have always done in Large Clubs and Institutions. j wien 7 


RILEY’S BILLIARD AND DINING TABLES COMBINED (Patented). 


The Easiest to manipulate 


of any yet invented. It is so SiZE OF BILLIARD TABLE sft. gin. 6ft. gin. 7ft. gin. 8ft. gin. 













arranged that the Billiard : oe a : 
Table can be raised instantly Re te oe »  —_Sft. Sin. 6ft. Sin. 7ft. Sin. 8ft. Sin. 
and automatidally to the right CasH PRICEs: £13 10 £15 £1810 £24 10 


height required when playing 
Billiards, and can be converted 
back to Dining Table ina few 
seconds. The Table is adjust- 
able, and a perfect level is 
assured. A loose Dining Table 
Top is supplied which entirely 
covers up Billiard Table when 


Or 1nN13 MontTH 
PAYMENTS ed 24/- 26/6 32/6 43/- 


Delivered Carriage Paid at our Risk. 


SPECIFICATION. 
Combined Billiard and Dining 
Table, Solid Thick Mahogany 


Various Legs, Solid Mahogany Low 
, Billiard Cushions fitted with Frost- 
Designs Proof Rubber, best Slate Bed 


covered with Superior Billiard Cloth, 6 Strong Netted Pockets, Invisible Brass Pocket Plates, 
in Legs— Square, Brass Adjustments for levelling, Mahogany Marking Board with Ebonite Pointers, Set of 
Art, et Ivory Balls, 3 Cues, 1 Rest, Spirit Level, Tips, Cement, etc. Prices include Panelled Mahogany 

7 ete, i Dining Top, and all woodwork is handsomely French Polished and Table Warranted, 


RILEY’S FULL-SIZE BILLIARD TABLES, 45 to 250 Guineas. 


Complete Heavy BILLIARD TABLES CC ae = 
FOR SMALL ROOMS. ——— 
PRICES: 
Git. 4in. by 3ft. 4in. .. .. 15 Guineas. 
7ft, 4in. by 3ft. 10in. .. .. 18 ee 
Sft. 4in. by 4ft. din... .. 25 pe 
ft. 4in. by 4ft. 10in. .. .. 32 pe 
8ft. and oft. sizes have six legs. 
Solid Mahogany Legs and Cushions, Best Thick Bangor 
Slates, Fast Low Frost-Proof Cushions, Bolted (not screwed), 
Superior Billiard Cloth, Handsome Marking Board, 6 Cues, 
Ivory Balls, Cue Rack, Dust Cover, Rest, Ticen. Iron, etc. 
(Made to suit full-size balls if required.) 
CHAMPIONSHIP SOUVENIR, with Photographs of 
C. Dawson and H. W. S and _ Ill ion o' am- 
pionship Table built by E. J. RILEY, Ltd., along with Press 
Opinions, sent post free. 


REPAIRS __Ola Tables converted and fitted 

"with the New Championship {,:- 

Cushions as used in 1903 Championship— “~*~ 
STEVENSON v. DAWSON, 





/E. J. RILEY, “: "™2""" AGCRINGTON, 
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YEARS’ SUCCESS. 


' THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FoR 


Coughs, Colds, 


© Influenza, Whooping- 2en 
Cough, Hoarseness, &c. Boe 


IS AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY TO EVERYBODY 


Important Notice: .e 


{ Fo) SUBSTITUTION.—There are so many Sia ro) 
imitations of this successful, and therefore S@e@ 
popular, remedy that it is of the utmost Spm 

importance you should use the word we 
“OWBRIDGE” when buying ¢ 
Tang Tonic, and TAKE NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
Prepared by 


Sold everywhere in bottles at 
1s. lid., 2s. 9d.,48 €d., & lls. 


COPYRIGHT 
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Le ee si bs 


‘ ee Senne i 


ABINGDON GORD SQUARES % 





























Tate ret 


"Revine nS Gee 


BEING REVERSIBLE THEY 
OUTWEAR TWO ORDINARY CARPETS. 


They are the only Carpets which answer to Modern Requirements, being ato Decora- 
Th tive, Durable, and Inexpensive. EASY TO SWEEP—DO NOT COLLECT DUST. 
e Send for Patterns. Here are the prices of the 
Strongest ABINGDON CORD SQUARES. 
ARPETS ART SHADES, BORDERED, SEAMLESS, REVERSIBLE. 
Cc Sizes—2 by2 2by2) 2by3 2by3 gby3 3by3b sby4 3 by 44 to 4 by7 sq. yards. 
for 6/- 1/6 9/- 2 113 13/6 159 18/- 20/6 42/- 


nl Also made in ali widths for Stairs, Landings, and Passages. 
a WEAR Abingdon Carpet Manufacturing Co., 116, Thames Wharf, Abingdon-on-Thames. Vl 
a —_ “a. 























eagle 
Saas 4) 


CAW’S NEW “SAFETY” FOUNTAIN PEN is unquestionably at the 
present moment the most up-to-date pen on the market. It is everything a pen 
should be. An easy, regulated flow. Perfectly fitting parts. Cannot leak, no 
matter in what position it ‘scarried. No blots,smears,or inky fingers. No gosging. 
Lasts a lifetime. EVERY PEN GUARANTEED. Prices: 12/6, 16/6, 26 and 26/- each. 
Illustrated Catalogue of all Stationers, or from the Wholesale Agents— 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, Lonion, EC. 


—_— $< 


[THE LONDON SHOE CoO. LTD. 


GOLF SHOE. TERS s Quer. Evening Drees Boot. 
No. 978 : Catalogues Post Free, No. 979. 


Price rT) H AREWOOD ” Price 
42 / e Seamless shooting Boot 
THE LATEST 
PRODUCTION 


of the 
L.$.Co.,Ltd. 










Tan Crain Tide, Brogued Hand-made, 
Medium Toe, Scafe's Sole and Heel, 
Ditto, Tan Calf without Scafe’s Soles, 

_. No. 276, Price 28/9 
Ditto, Black Calf, No. 981, 
Price 27/9 


Golf Boot. 

No. 896. 
Price 
31/9 


Glace Kid Leg, Patent Whole Golosh, 
mart Toe. 





All Letter Orders, with the exception 
of Approbation Parcels, forwarded 
post free to any address in the 
British Isles, as per Catalogue. 


Price 50/- per pair,  o-229- 


A perfectly smooth and seamless Price 

Boot, Broad, Medium Toe, Real 

Whaleskin, Waterproofed Soles and 39 /9 
Waterproofed Interlinings, 





ALUMINIUM HOB-NAILS, 
1/- per 100 Post Free. 


js = Agents | for Dr. DAVIES’ 
Nut-Brown Grain ids, Best Hand-sewn, Triple Spring Instep Supports 4” ™ Sens, °s\t, Stout Soles, Bost Hand- 


(41 Letters to City.) 116 & 117, NEW BOND ST., Ww. 


123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.) 21 & 22; stoane st., 3.W. 
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PRESERVES 


"es THE HAIRS” 
UNSURPASSED 
Tie COLOUR FOR FAIR ® 


STORES AND CHEMIST 8Y Stones AND CHEM! 




















THE JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED 


WITHOUT SUCH A SIMPLE PRECAUTION AS 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


For Preventing and Curing by Natural Means 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, Temporary Congestion arising from 

Alcoholic Beverages, Errors in Diet, Biliousmess, Sick Headache, Vomiting, 

Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, Skin Eruptions, Feverish Cold, Influenza, 
and Fevers of all kinds. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Bottle and Capsule, and sce that they are marked E NO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have been imposed upon by a WORTHLESS Imitation. grewares only by J. C. ENO 
Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATEN' 

















“What a delightful Present !” 


A THOUSAND THANKS 
Will reward the gift of Of Mee) 


V) Pe tas Sa 

y gee Sore ® 

f/ “a ae 
pe mon 


|) De 
















as received direct from the distillers 
containing 6 BOTTLES of the genuine [77 


“4711 EAU DE COLOGNE. =< 


# CAUTION! see that the N°“4711” /f/ 
NN is on the outer case Hi) 
re \ \ and on each bottle 
XN ‘= ~ and that the seals 
“39 are not broken. 


| Post 12/6 FREE. | 


from any dealer in perfumery 
in the United Kingdom. 


ESTABLISHED m COLOGNE 1792. 


Single Bottles, 2/-. Postage 3d. ex tra. 
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Guaranteed 4] Debentures 
PRODUCING 2 lo PER ANNUM. 


The attention of Trustees, Investors, Solicitors, and others is directed to the Debentures of 
Commercial and Industrial Companies, the principal and interest of which are guaranteed by the 


LAW GUARANTEE AND TRUST SOCIETY, LTD. 
(Capital, fully Subscribed, TWO MILLIONS.) 


Full Particulars of these Securities will be sent from time to time on application to the 


Head Office: 49, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Fidelity Cuarantees, Contingency Insurance, Mortgage Insurance, Sinking Fund Policies, ete. 

















Pre CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED WHITE . BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
36* 
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Seen 


| The Latest Pall Mall “Extra” | 


PHIL MAY'S 
DRAWINGS 


Crown 4to 








96 pp. 
ONE SHILLING 


The countless thousands who 
are attracted by the genius of 
the late PHIL MAY will wel- 
come the splendid collection of 
his drawings just published 
under the above title. Some of 
the Artist’s earliest productions 
are included, together with his 
very last work, thus affording 
a unique opportunity for studying the development of his style. 

The volume is excellently printed on good paper, and may be 
obtained at all the Bookstalls and principal Booksellers’ throughout 
the Kingdom. 


| The OBSERVER says: 


***A Phil May Picture Book,’ (Pall Mall Office.)—A Pall Mali Magazine Extra, which is 
sure of a hearty welcome from the numerous admirers of the late Mr. May's genius. It is beautifully 
printed, contains close upon a hundred of Phil May’s most characteristic drawings, and an introductory 
appreciation by ‘G. R. H.'" 























The MORNING POST says: 


| ***A Phil May Picture Book’ is published as a Pa// Mall Magazine Extra (1s,). The publishers 
concerned are to be congratulated on having made this subject their own. Many hitherto unpublished 
studies and original drawings are now given to the world. This little paper-covered volume is a 
well of pure delight to the lovers of caricature. Not only are the drawings highly characteristic, 
but they are beautifully reproduced.” 





Of all Booksellers and Bookstalls, and at the Publishing Offices, 
Newton Street, W.C. 
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50 Years Ago 


was the time of the crinoline skirt and the ‘‘ old-fashioned English Winter.” At that 
time ‘‘ Van Houten’s Cocoa"’ had been in use for more than 30 years, and was 
known to be the finest of all cocoas; to-day it is the standard cocoa of the world, 
acknowledged alike by cocoa experts and consumers as THE BEST. It is an ideal 
winter beverage, no matter whether it is frosty, damp, or muggy; for it not only 
contains all the constituents necessary for building up the body and furnishing 
strength and energy, but is as delicious as it is healthful. You cannot beat the 
‘‘best,”’ and the best beverage for regular family use is 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA. 
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OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES. 
LONDON. 
County Fire Office i oe ‘i ee Pe .. 50, Regent Street, W., and 14, Cornhill, E.C, 
Eagle Insurance Company .. 5 és i +» 79, Pall Mall, S.W. p 
Economic Life Assurance Society . .. 6, New Bridge Street, E.C. d 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New ‘York .. 17 & 18, Cornhill, E.C. 
North British and Mercantile Insurance neared .. 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
Provident Life Office .. ‘ +“ .. 50, Regent Street, W., and 14, Cornhill, E.G 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation oe .. Royal Exchange, E.C, 
Scottish Provident Institution és = oe .. 17, King William Street, E.C, 
Scottish Widows Fund . se ss ce es .. 28, Cornhill, E.C. 
Sun Life Assurance Society .. i» es - .. Threadneedle Street, E.C, 
EDINBURGH. 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company .. 64, Princes Street, E.C. 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation AS .. 68, George Street. 
Scottish Provident Institution ‘ on ste .. 6, St. Andrew’s Square. 
Scottish Widows Fund.. a es ar ‘a .. 9, St. Andrew’s Square, 
DUBLIN. 
County Fire and Provident Life Offices .. oe .. 113, Grafton Street. 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York .. 63, Upper Sackville Street 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation ‘> -» 5, College Green. 
: GLASGOW. 
North British and Mercantile ss se = .. 102, St. Vincent Street 
Scottish Provident Institution ee oe oe +. 29, St. Vincent Place. 
Scottish Widows Fund.. - es ne ee .. 114, West George Street. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
County Fire Office = se oe v $s .. 61, Colmore Row. 
Eagle Insurance Company .. os ma i. .. Eagle Insurance Buildings, Colmore Row. 
Provident Life Office .. - o* os a .. 59 & 61, Colmore Row. 
BRISTOL. 
County Fire Office = a wa we ar .. Clare Street. 
Eagle Insurance Company .. os oe . .. Eagle Insurance Buildings, Baldwin Street. 
Provident Life Company as rs oe o* .. Provident Buildings, Clare Street, 
LEEDS. 
County Fire Office be ‘se oe oe _ .. 9, East Parade. \ 
Eagle Insurance Company .. . Eagle Insurance Buildings, Park Row. 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company . Commercial Buildings, Park Row. 
Provident Life Office .. .. .. «.  «. «+ 9 East Parade. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Economic Life Assurance Society .. ‘ .. 12, St. George’s Crescent, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York .. 2, Exchange Street East. 
Provident Life Office .. > .. Bank Chambers, 3, Cook Street. 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation es -. 5, Dale Street. 
MANCHESTER. 
County Fire Office oe vs ee os $% .. 68, Fountain Street. 
Eagle Insurance Company .. oe +» 64, Cross Street. 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation. . oo -. 96, King Street. 
Scottish Provident Institution ‘ oe oo +. 10, Albert Square. 
Scottish Widows Fund és ib oe oo .. 21, Albert Square. 
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-PIANOLA: 


Se Metrostyle Pianola forms the 
most remarkable achievement in 
the whole history of musical pro- 
gress. It provides the means not only 
for playing any music on the piano, but 
for playing that music in identically the 
same manner as a great musician has 
rendered it. The Pianola is now so well 
known that it is matter of almost 
general knowledge how the instrument is 
operated through the medium of paper 
music rolls, and how the performer him- 
self imparts the expression by manipu- 
lating three little levers’ which faithfully 
reflect his every thought and impulse in 
the music he produces. This individual 
responsibility for artistic interpretation is 
a most interesting and valuable feature 
in Pianola playing, and has contributed 
largely to the remarkable success 
which the instrument has attained. 
In many cases, however, it is difficult, 
as much for the musician as for the 
novice, to grasp and give expression to 
the meaning which the composer has 
embodied in his work, and to surmount 
this difficulty by providing authorita- 


COPYRIGHT. 
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“CAC w~ © 
Music Roll for the Metrostyle eo e 
Pianola showing interpretation 
specially marked by 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. . 
‘PLANOL Acontd 
. e 


tive interpretations is the mission of the 























| | 1! ‘il Metrostyle Pianola. 
. iF an The Metrostyle Pianola does two | 
|‘! 7 things. It enables an artiste to record 
1 Y, t on the music roll by means of a pen 
| | \ ‘ fA affixed to the tempo lever (one of the ' 
Vil expression devices) a red line which 
| | A | , shows how he considers any given selcc- 
| i ‘ tion should be rendered. Secondly, the 
: uF substitution of a metal index or pointer 
in place of the pen permits any other 
pest: person to guide his playing by following 
such marking, and thereby reproduce 
the virtuoso’s performance in its entirety. 
Panera eres Music rolls for the Metrostyle Pia- ‘ 
ee, nola have been marked by PADEREWSKI, 








by HOFMANN, by BAUER, by Mosz- 
KOWSKI, by CHAMINADE, to mention 


only a few well-known names. In 











every case the highest authority has 





been chosen, and where possible the 









composer himself has been selected, 


CRETIT 














o ——_— ° . . . 
thereby ensuring interpretations which 
PADEREWSKI'S re artistic, musical, interestin and 
En, Se ee . 
tempo according to sy interpreta absolutely beyond question. As a 
tion,” I, J. PADEREWSKL. ie 
further guarantee, a facsimile of the 
Y artiste’s holographic authorisation is 
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i MOSZKOWSKI’S 
AUTHORISATION, 
“The tempo indicated on thls 

roll of music for Pianola has been 

marked by me, and it is in this way 
that this composition should be 
interpreted.” 

Maurice Moszxkowsk1. 

















- BAUER'S 4 


AUTHORISATION. 


“The tempo style line on this 
roll indicates my interpretation.” 


Haroip Bauer. 
a - 























CAE wv & 


METRO/TYLE: 
‘PIANOLA ont 


printed on each specially marked music 


roll. 


The Metrostyle Pianola is innova- 
tory in character, and no comparison is 
possible because its achievement places 
it on a plane by itself. The thing of a 
moment, the performance of a master 
becomes the possession of the centuries. 
The owner of a Metrostyle Pianola is 
able to give recitals by Paderewski or 
Hofmann or other virtuoso in his own 
drawing-room. At the same time the 
individuality of the performer is in no 
way lessened—the Metrostyle line need 
not necessarily be followed ; it may be 
adhered to in whole or in part, or totally 
disregarded, according to the dictates of 
the performer’s taste and fancy ; but in 
any case there can be no hesitation or 
doubt as to correct interpretation—the 
opinion of an authority is there for 
the guidance of all—an invaluable aid 
to the novice and ‘an inspiration to the 


musical temperament. 


At this time of the year the demand 


is all for brightness and enjoyment, and 
everything that adds to the pleasures of 


COPYRIGHT. 
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® e 
“*The Pianola is almost human e 
in its rendition of music. The 


Metrostyle places the Pianola 
beyond all competitors. It makes 
the Pianola interesting and in- F . ie 
structive to pianists as well as to home life is eagerly sought after. ‘Lhe 


those who cannot play the piano. 








The Metrostyle will enable any- laims f his ° | di 
one to play the rolls that I mark claims Of music in this particu ar airec- 
in the tempo of each composition ’ 
sp i ingerpret chem. tion are acknowledged by everyone, and 
, in music at the present moment the 
ta 2 


most potent factor is the Metrostyle 


ON - Pianola. 


The Mcetrostyle Pianola is on view 








“ 
at our Showrooms, and may be seen by 


enone Snare “anyone who favours us with a call. A 


GODOWSKI 
“IT have no hesitancy in ex- descriptive illustrated catalogue will be 
pressing my great preference for : Lo 
oe Sane, eae Sealey sent to anyone who writes asking for 


interested me greatly, and should 
prove inva'iuable not only as a = 
guide to the amateur but to the ( atalogue QO, 
skilled musician, who through its 
use can compare his own ideas in 
regard to tempo with the regis- 
tered markings of the great 
pianists of the day.” 

















JEAN 
GIRARDY 


“The Pianola is the onl c CG ( ; 
piano-playing attachment chet he Orchestrelle O 
has the Metrostyle, which is the id 
most interesting and instructive 
feature, as so much depends upon AEO 
155-6:7- NEW BOND St 
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- LONDON: W : 
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The Edinburgh Life 


Assurance Company 


- FOUNDED 1823 


INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT 


HE OLDEST SCOTTISH ASSURANCE COMPANY 
transacting LirE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, and 
ANNUITY Business alone—without Fire, Marine, or 
other risks—which affords the Additional Security 
of a Substantial Capital (£500,000) besides a large 
ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT OF ABBOTSFORD, BARONET, 





who died in 1832, was one of the Founders of 
the Company and a Director, and was himself a 
| Policyholder for a substantial amount. 


UNDOUBTED SECURITY MODERATE PREMIUMS 


THE 1902 BONUSES WERE NEARLY £400,000, 


INCREASING BONUSES 














LIBERAL CONDITIONS 








HEAD OFFICE 
22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 




















| 
| 





MANAGER AND ACTUARY 
ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.LA. 
| LONDON OFFICE—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
































‘THE EDINBURGH was established so long ago as 1823, and its operations show ample evidence 


of merit. The rates of premium charged by the Company are substantially below the average, and 
considering this their bonuses are good. The basis on which their liabilities are valued, and 
consequently the reserve which they hold, is strong, and their bonus prospects for the future are 


good.’—Saturday Review. [ovER 
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OFFICES 


EDINBURGH—22 GEORGE STREET. 


Glasgow—122 Sr. VINCENT STREET. 
Dundee—s56 ComMERCIAL STREET. 
Manchester—12 KiNG STREET. 
Liverpool—6 CasTLe STREET. 
Birmingham—16 BENNETT’s HILL. 
Newcastle—13 Mos.Ley STREET. 
Bristol—14 BALDWIN STREET. 


Cardiff—1oo St. Mary STREET. 


Dublin—55 Upper SACKVILLE STREET. 


LONDON—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


West-End—174 PiccapiLiy, W. 





day of 


, what would be the Annual Payment to 
? 


INQUIRY-FORM 


The undersigned having been Born on the 


Profession or Occupation .......+++++ 


Name 


(2) Endowment-Assurance—Payable at Age 60* or at Death if before then. 


(1) Whole-of-Life Assurance—Payable at Death only. 


18 
secure a 5 PER Cent. IncoME Po.icy for 4% 


* This may be altered to 50, 55, 65, 70. 


ascertained if the above Form be filled up and forwarded to any of the Offices of 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Full particulars may be 


eer oem ww eee 









Bi, 
Income Policies 
























Under these the sum assured, 
instead of being payable in 
one sum, is payable by 20 
annual instalments of 5 per 
cent. each, the first being due 
immediately upon proof of the 
death of the assured, The 
Premiums are much lower 
than those required to assure 
the same total amount in one 
sum at death. Thus, a man 
of 30 insuring for £1000 in 
the ordinary (‘ without profits’) 
way would pay 420, 17s. 6d. 
per annum, whereas under this 
system he would pay only 
£16, toinsure the same amount 
spread over 20 years; or, an 
annual premium of £10 would 
secure £625 under this plan 
instead of £417 only in the 
ordinary (‘with profits’) way. 

All difficulty about the 
investment of the sum assured 
is avoided and, as the 20 in- 
stalments of £50 (or £31, 5s.) 
are payable whatever may 
happen, most of the contin- 
gencies that men seek to cover 
by Life Assurance are thus 
provided for. 


SEE OTHER SIDE 


FOUNDED 1823 





The Edinburgh Life 


Assurance Company 


PRESIDENT 
Tue Most Hon. THE MARQUIS OF BREADALBANE, K.G. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
THE Ricut Hon. LORD LAMINGTON, G.C.M.G. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS 
£4,000,000. 


INCREASED BUSINESS INCREASED RESOURCES 


ANNUAL REVENUE 
£440,000. 








INCREASED RESERVES INCREASED BONUSES 


CLAIMS PAID 
£7,000,000. 











PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCES 


Family Trust Policies free from Creditors | 


EARLY PROVIDENT POLICIES FOR YOUNG PERSONS 
Policies Non-forfeitable and World-wide 


NAVY AND ARMY SCHEME 


THE New BONUS REPORT anp REVISED PROSPECTUS on APPLICATION 


22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 





HEAD OFFICE . 
LONDON OFFICE . 











NO FOREIGN OR COLONIAL AGENCIES 















‘To have reached fourscore years and to be still fat and flourishing is the condition to-day of the 
EDINBURGH LiFE. Never in its history has so satisfactory a report of progress been issued [as in | 
April 1903].'—Zhe Bankers’ Magazine, 


T. & A, C.—1903. 
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THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S 
Cv «=GOCKZ-AnSchulz 





Is a Light, Compact, 
and Efficient Hand. . 


Camera, which, being 
fitted with the rapid 
ICES 
Thali 
eos, 4% 
JSES 
. And.. 
DBT 
il 4 


Needs less light than 








| : 
INS | other instruments... 
ATION Taken in ¢dyqath second. J. Verheyen, Photo. 


TUR ATERRO I” COMPANY 
| 106 & 108 REGENT STREET, W., & 54 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


Sole London Agents for The Clyde Motor Bicycle. 


The STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S 


Goerz-Anschutz 
Foldina Camera 


is both simple to set up and work and therefore presents 

no difficulty to the amateur. The camera is adapted for 

use with plates, flat films, and daylight loading 
films: all are interchangeable and can if necessary be used with the same camera. 


The Goerz-Anschutz Folding Camera being fitted with the simplest and most 
reliable form of 


FOGAL PLANE SHUTTER spose 1/25th to 1/1000 x: 


cond, 


is indispensable for the photographing of objects in rapid motion, such as horses 
jumping, athletic events and sporting pictures generally. Being provided also 
with every adjustment required for the hand camera it is equally efficient for all ordin- 
ary work, ¢.g., Landscapes, Architecture, Portraiture, etc. 

This camera is also made in Stereoscopic form with which panoramic and panel 
pictures are obtainable. PRICES. 


}-plate, with six double dark slides and case .. an ee oe . £14 10 
ox 4 ditto ditto re os se as 15 15 
$-plate ditto ditto s ara a xia 19 10 
Stereoscopic, 63x34, ditto ditto sie ae oa me 23 10 
Either Dark Slides, Changing Boxes, or Roll Holders can be supplied. 
Fully illustrated pamphlet and detailed price list free on application. 


E. Bastyns ¢ Co., Photo. 
Taken in s¢@yoth of a second with the Company’s Goerz-Anschutz Folding Camera, 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 
106 & 108 REGENT STREET, W., and 54 GCHEAPSIDE, E.C. 





ote. 








THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S 





Goerz Crieder 
Binoculars 


Are the Finest of Modern Field Glasses, and excel in every quality which is looked for in 
the perfect Field Glass. They are unequalled for their 


EXTREME BRILLIANCY 
LARGE FIELD OF VIEW, 
HIGH MAGNIFICATION, 
PERFECT DEFINITION, 
COMPACTNESS, And are View as seen with the unaided eye. 
ADJUSTABLE TO EVERY CONDITION OF EYESIGHT. 














PRICES in Leather Case. 





8x (For Theatre) 26 50 
6x (ForTheatre& Field) 7 10 0 
9x (Forgeneral Field use) 8 15 0 


12x (For use where high 
magnification is re- 
quired) oe 10 00 


The Glasses are also made in 
Monocular Form. 


> 


A Pamphlet containing a full description 
of these Glasses will be forwarded free 


View shewing magnification obtained with the 12x lication to— 
Goerz Trieder Binocular. oe 


The STEREOSCOPIC-COMPANY, 106 & 108 REGENT STREET, 


54 Cheapside, E.C 
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THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY'S 


i, . 8 Are the most svitable and perfeg 


Ary TA L for the Amateur. 
G01 LZ VVvaul pet or the Amateur 






I 


e4 


Anastiamats 
J aS @& ie ae e % They can be obtained in sever 


series—from the fastest ha 

camera lenses to extreme wide angle lenses for the specialist. The Series I 
a universal lens capable of the most exacting work—is especially recommende 
for both amateur and professional use. 


4 














3 





It should be remembered that a good lens is most essential for a hand 
as the small negatives have often to be considerably enlarged. 








Taken with the Goerz Double Anastigmat. ( 
. t] 
hy 
tis it Nee 
FITTED WITH 
CAaAbr7 natikh Teac tion 
GOCHZ DOUD! masiiaqma 
ARE 
THE TWIN LENS ARTIST, a camera with finder, giving full size of wash £21 0 
THE SPORTS for 12 plates, 44x3} . 15 15 
THE STEREO-PANORAM, a combined Stereoscopic and Panoramic | camera 26 § E 
THE STEREO-WENO, a daylight-loading film camera .. < ey ‘ Oe 
THE AL-VISTA PANORAMIC, No. 4B. . 123% 
THE DAYLIGHT re the died Aaglight- londing camera wi:h full size 
finder .. : a), Sa L 


ALL OTHER PATTERNS FITTED TO ORDER 
FULL PARTICULARS of any of the above on application. 





Sole London Agents for The Clyde Motor Bicycle. 

















d perfer THE 


iteur. 


ISTANDARD 


1 sever 


set ea Fe 
| Assurance Company 


WAS 


ESTABLISHED IN EDINBURGH 


in 1825 








WING to the benefits it has conferred on its Policy- 
holders, and the liberal conditions of its Policies, 
the business of THE STANDARD is now very 


extensive, and its Policyholders are to be met with 


. 


In all quarters of the world. 





£21 0 
15 15 


‘8 18) EDINBURGH . 8 George Street (Head Office) 





12 10 


(83 King William Street, E.C. 


18 18 j 
BONDON . ’ | 8 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


DUBLIN . . 66 Upper Sackville Street. 





¢ Manager and Actuary 
SPENCER C. THOMSON, B.A. Cantab., F.F.A., F.1A. 


——— 






















































THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 





ROFITS have already been declared at intervals of 
five years on fourteen consecutive occasions, and 


notwithstanding that the Premiums are very moderate, f]} — 


Seven Millions Sterling || : 
have already been added to Policies by way of Bonus, a 
The Next Division will be made in 1905. - 











Persons may assure for sums payable at death, withj}}|?? 
Participation in Profits, on either of the following}}— 
plans :-— 

i.—IMMEDIATE BONUS PLAN—Profits being added 
from the commencement. 


ll.—PROSPECTIVE BONUS PLAN at lower} ,.. 


rates — profits being added only after  thegy) * 
Ag 








Premiums accumulated at 4 per cent. compound 


interest amount to the original sum assured. 


Age next 
Birthday. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES— 
(Payable at a fixed age or at death if earlier) are also granted on theif) 
Immediate Bonus Plan, or with 1 guaranteed}j », 


: 25 

Bonus payable on survivance only. 30 

32 

aie aT 84 

Policies may also be taken at minimum Rates without Profits, + 


under which Table provision to meet death duties may§) ;, | 
be made on very favourable terms. 4 


IMPORTANT. 


Assuranee without Medical Examinatial 


The Company have recently opened a new plan 
for Assurance under any Table without Medicalf | 
Examination. For Memorandum and particulars apply at®) | ' 
any of the Offices of the Company. * 
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yply at 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 





EQUAL BONUS PLAN * 
Annual Premiums to assure each £100. 








WITH PROFITS. | ® 

Brak ~ Sur M « ASSURE D P AYABLE AT . DE ATH 
xe |- _ EERE EE 
az| Pre Premiums for only | 
et | a. - 
“38 oe 5 Years. | 10 Years,! 15 Years. 20 Years.| rs|90-¥ Years, | 

lS s @\|4Rs.a.\4 8. a.\£ S. d. Lad. | LS ad. 
20/11711; 813 0416 031010 218 8/2 7 2) 
25/2 2111/9 7 85 4 6|317 3\3 4 1)21111 
30/2 811,10 3 7513 74 43310 2'217 1 
82/211 411010 3517 64 7 4/312 91219 6 
84/214 11017 46 1 7'410 5'315 5|3 111 
86/217 311 476 510413 9318 4/3 4 8) 
88/3 0 81112 2:}610 3.417 241 413 7 6 
40\3 4 512 0 1614105 094 4 6)310 9| 
145/314 613 107 7 5510 9 413 11) ih 
(50'4 9 014 5 18 216 3 65 6 5| 





The rates at other ages, or fur other periods, may be ascertained on 
application. Premiums may also be paid half-yearly or quarterly. 
* For explanation of Bonus Plan, see Prospectus. 


PROSPECTIVE BONUS PLAN* | 


Annual Premium to assure each £100. 
WITH PROFITS. 


| 





33 Whole * One *Five | *Ten |* Toate 
el Life Pay- | Pay- | Puay- ay: 
gt Pre- ment, ments. | meuts, am 
<Q | miums. | 
L Ss & Fs . Be 4 Ss. a. 4 She & Ss. d. 
21 116 1/36 0 4/718 1/4 9 1\215 3 
25.117 11/387 4 918 3 9411 9\216 9 
|} 30/2 1 4/89 2 5812 6/417. 0|219 9 
322 3 8/4010 0 818 1:41911\3 1 9 
842 6 3/4118 99 31115 211/3 3 9 
36 |2 9 0} 8 71910 445 6 6|3 6 2 
88 212 0/4419 10|917 6510 7/3 811 
40 215 6/4612 610 4105 1411/311 11 
45 |3 6 6/5111 1/11 5 36 611/4 1 6 
50/4 1 1|57 4111213 57 511/416 1 


* For explanation of Bonus Plan, see Prospectus. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


(With Guaranteed Bonus). 
Rates, by Annual Payments, for Assurance of £100, pay- 
able at Death, or on the attainment of the undermentioned 
Ages, with a Guaranteed Bonus payable on Survivance. 





| Poricy “PAYABLE At DEATH, OR AT AGE | 
| | 














(Without Profits). 
Rates, by Annual Payments, 
£100, payable on the 


for 
attainment of certain 


specified Ages, or at Death, if it should happen | 


before these , Ag zes. 





~y 
$= | Poticy Pavas.e at DEATH, oR AT AGE 











50 55 60 65 70 | 
\£ana\4h8.di45d4a\45 d|\£ 8. a. 
20/214 0\2 6 4:2 1 2:117 6)115 0 
25/3 611\214 62 7 2}2 2 0)118 9 
80/4 &§ 83 7 8\216 7;2 9 3\2 4 9 
82 |416 11/314 9\3 1 7,213 0\2 7 9 
84/511 1/4 3 2}3 7 3\217 2)211 1 
86|6 9 5)413 6314 03 2 0\2.1411 
88/714 0:5 6 5\4 213 7 8\219 3 
|}40/9 8 76 21041110 314 3\3 4 4 
OT xe 7 455 310 4 2 1\/310 1 
44 81310518 9411 4/316 9 
The rates at other ages, or for other periods, may be 


ascertained on application. 
half-yearly or quarterly. 


Premiums may also be paid 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES, 
FOR THE REMAINDER OF LIFE. 








SS ~, 
50 60 | 
Guaranteed Bonus Jer annum of 
20; | 30 | 4 || 207 | a0 | 40/ 
| lke dlisdlindl|sn alin dla d 
21 3 6 91310 91315 9/|2 8 0211 5/2 1410 
25/316 9/4 2 4/4 711,/21310 21711)3 2 0 
80 41711/5 4 44510 9\3 413 8 631211 
82/5 910\516 6/6 3 2|\3 9 5314 1318 9 
84.6 4 8/611 8618 8|/315 7:4 064 5 5) 
36 ss fs a 4284 710413 0| 
38 | |411 2)416.7/5 2 0 
40 | 16 145 7 2.613 0 
| 690615 67 2 0} 
MALES— one Lives. 
| Paice OF AN Annurry | 
Age | Annuity oF £10. FOR osteo Age 
last ee edd Jast 
Birth-| Payable Half- | Payable Half. | Birth- 
ay. | $3 . s - day. 
“| yearly. yearly. 
| = a 
| 4 eS 4 et 
| 50 14519 3 617 0 | 50 
| 60 112 4 9 818 2 | 60 
| 70 80 6 1 12 9 0 70 











Pricx OF AN ANNUITY | 
Age | ANNUITY OF S10. FOR £100. | Age 
last ata ADEE Ke 
Birth’) Payable Half- | Payable Half- yong 
y- yearly. yearly. Ever 
| a? oe 4s. a. 
50 156 8 2 6 710 50 
60 125 7 8 719 6 60 
70 90 3 3 11 110 70 


FEMALES—Single Lives. 











Assurance of | 

































































THE STANDARD 


Life Assurance Company, 








Board of Directors. 


Sir JosepH C. DIMSDALE, Bart., M.P., | J. HENRY DAvipson, Esq. 
Banker, 50 Cornhill, E.C. | J. C. CUNINGHAME, Esq., of Craigends. 

JaMEs Hope, Esq., W.S. | LEONARD W. Dickson, Esq., C.A. 

Sir JAMEs KING, of Campsie, Bart., LL.D. | gr RaLru W. Ansracriss, of Belcae, 

. ao: =e vee | Sart. 

~ B.C. reentts aes W.S. WILLIAM J. Dunpas, Esq., C.S. 
WILLIAM YounceER, Esq. Joun KR. Boyson, Esq., 26 Inverness 

. GEORGE DALZIEL, Esq., W.S. Terrace, W. 

CHARLES HEMERY, Esq., 28 Threadneedle | The Right Hon, A. GRAHAM MuRRAY, 
Street, E.C. . | K.C., M.P., Lord Advocate. 


Manager and Actuary—SrENCER C. THomsoy, B.A. Cantab., F.F.A., F.LA. 





The Accumulated Funds of the Company 
amount to upwards of 


TEN MILLIONS STERLING 


and the Annual Revenue is at the rate of 


£3600 per day. 





EVERY DAY upwards of £1800 is paid to the 
Representatives of deceased Policyholders or to 


Persons assured as a provision for their old age. 





BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Also in Montreal, Calcutta, Bombay, Shanghai, Cape Town, 
Cairo, Barbados, and elsewhere Abroad. 











THE EDINBURGH PRESS, 9 AND 11 YOUNG STREET 
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askie, 


erness 


RRAY, 
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‘* Excellent, 


NUTRITIOUS. | of great value.” 


Lancet. 


DELICIOUS. 


In Tins, 2/6. 
Hal -tins (samples), 1/6. 














BABY SMILES 


when washed with 


WRIGHT'S tx SOAP 


“ Skin soft and comfy, 


and 


No Measles,” 


4 d he chuckles. 
* a Tablet. 


‘ 





| 25 per cent. Discount 
for Cash, or 14s. 6d. 

per month (second- 

hand, 10s. 6d. per 

month) on the Three 


Years’ System.— Lists free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 74 and 76, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. (Removed from 40 and 42, Southampton Row). PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


BECHSTEIN PIANOS =: 


on the Three Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms.—I.ists and particulars free 


of CHAS. STILES & CO., 74 and 76, Southampwn Row, London, W.C. (Removed 
Jrom 40 and 42. Southampton Kovw). 


























You need BOVRIL 


when you need fires. 


Ask your DOCTOR ! 











aPEARS,. 


Soapmakers 
By Royal Warrants 
TO THEIR , ao 





ASK FOR 


ancy 


“7. < O od 
“FIVE BOYS” n every crisp 
MILK CHOCOLATE. Pier particle of 


“‘Unrivalled as a Chocolate Confection.”—Medical Magazine. Gra e Nuts 
BRITISH MILK AND BRITISH LABOUR. p 
7 








Every pound con- 
tains more nouris'+ 
ment that the system 
will absorb than 
several pounds of 
meat. Serve direct 


ae from packet to plate 
omen : SCOTCH Only costs ¥d.each 


- Celebrated Sweet for Children), 











serving. 











HAZELL. WATSON AND VINBEY, LD., I 














